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An inscription dignified by a twenty-page commentary in Wilamo- 
witz’ Aristoteles und Athen’ contains regulations issued on three 
occasions in the fourth century B. c. by the phratry of the Demotioni- 
dae for the admission of new members. On the first occasion (396-95 
B.C.) the phrateres enacted that they be represented in all prelimi- 
nary work connected with the rejection or admission of candidates by 
the house of the Deceleians. On the second occasion it placed this 
task upon the thiasi of which the phratry was composed.? The 
significance of this change has not, I think, been fully appreciated. 

The precise constitution of the house of the Deceleians may be 
a fit subject for debate, but as to its general character there can be 
no doubt whatsoever. In 396-95 B. c. the house, taken literally; was 
the headquarters of the phrateres, situated in the village of Deceleia, 
provided with an altar of Zeus Phratrius, and tended by a priest; 
taken figuratively, it was an administrative board of uncertain 
composition but representative of the phratry, which doubtless met 
in the house.* Nor can there be any uncertainty as to the general 
character of the thiasi; for at this time the title thiasus is restricted 
in its use in Attica to a group of citizens belonging to a few ordi- 
narily interrelated families, and entering along with other similar 

1] I, 259 ff.; Ditt. Syld. 112, 439. 

2 Lipsius Leipz. Stud. XVI, 168 f. 


3¥For the use of ofxos in this way see Ditt. Syll.? 571; Sitz. d. berl. Akad. 1898, 781, 
No. 24; Schéll Ber. d. bayer. Akad. 1889, II, 19; Busolt Griech. Gesch. II, 2, 121, n. 2. 
[CLAssicaL PuILoLoey V, July, 1910) 957 
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groups into a larger aggregate.' Since, as we shall see, a phratry was 
required by law to admit both gennetae and orgeones, thiasus in the 
law of the Demotionidae must designate associations into which both 
of these classes entered. Accordingly, on the second occasion the 
phrateres placed the preliminary sifting of the candidates for admis- 
sion upon the groups of gennetae and orgeones, to some one of 
which it was assumed that the parent or guardian of every candi- 
date belonged. 

The distinctive feature of the first set of regulations is the care 
with which the prerogatives of the central organization of the phratry 
were safeguarded; and the distinctive innovation of the second is 
the Zuriicktreten of this organization. And, though the entire phratry 
was required to be present when the thiasi operated, and the voting 
tablets had to be taken from the altar as before, the essential change is 
the emphasis of the smaller possibly local? associations. That this 
was really the case is clear from the legislation of the phrateres on the 
third, somewhat later occasion (after 360 B.c.), when an attempt 
was made to keep the phratry in touch with what was being done 
by requiring the names of candidates, together with the names and 
demes of their parents to be submitted in advance of action by 
the thiasi to the phratriarch, and to be published by him in due 
form where the Deceleians were wont to resort in Athens. But 
not even then was the house of the Deceleians mentioned. 


1 Poland Gesch. des griech. Vereinswesens 16 ff. That a thiasus is commonly 
thought of as entering together with other thiasi into a larger aggregate is clear from 
the following passages: xai eis rods Oidcous Tovs ‘Hpaxdéous éxeivoy elotyyayey, iva weréxor 
THs Kowwrlas. adbrol div ol Oacdrac wapruphoovew Isaeus IX. 30; év dé rats nuépacs rods 
kadovds Oidoous dywv dia T&v 65dv, Tods écrehavwuevous TH wapdOw Kal TH NeUKy Dem., 
XVIII. 260; [Srws av undjels dpérous ddue? unde Od[ cous] cuvd-yer unde lepa évdpedw[vra}e 
unde xabappovs rowdow xrdr. IG II, Add. 573b. Literary usage thus confirms that of 
the inscriptions Ditt. Syll. II2, 439 and 7G II, 986. The members of a thiasus are 
named thiasotae (Isaeus, IX, 30; IG II, 1111), but in the third century B. c. this term 
came to mean an aggregate of foreigners alone. At that time, as is pointed out below, 
the thiasi, in the technical sense of this term, had disappeared along with the phratries. 
That the orgeones are not in their organization a constituent element of a phratry is 
shown by Jsaeus, II, 14,7, where admission els rods épyedvas is clearly distinguished 
from admission els rovs ¢pdrepas. See, however, below p. 282. That thiasus could also 
be used to designate orgeones is demonstrated by JG II, 3, 1336, and JG II, 5, 623d —both 
after 200 s. c.—and JG II, 5, 620b—a decree of the Thracian orgeones of Bendis dated 
perhaps at the end of the third century s.c. The identification of thiasotae and orge- 
ones here made is, of course, quite exceptional. Cf. below p. 271. 

2 Pollux VIII, 107, s. v. épyedves: of xara Shous év raxrats nuépacs Ovovres Ovolas 
twds. The orgeones of IG II, 990 are all from Prospalta. 
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The breaking up of the phratries into their constituent thiasi, of 
which this legislation tells the tale, and the simultaneous absorption 
of the thiast by the less artificial gene or orgeones werecompleted during 
the second half of the fourth century B. c., and at the same time the 
phratry ceased to be of consequence in the life of the Athenians. 
This is the reason why it is never mentioned in the New Comedy,' 
and that it appears subsequent to 300 B. c. only in the stereotyped 
formula in which in grants of citizenship all the rights and privileges 
of the newly made Athenians are detailed; while it is at the same 
time one of the reasons why in the third and second centuries B. c. 
the gene and especially the orgeones figure more prominently in our 
extant records? and assumed such new importance in the thinking of 
the Athenians. In reality the phratries had as good as ceased to 
exist because the lesser associations performed their functions 
better. The phratries had been too large and unmanageable and 
too intimately attached to the village in which their houses were 
located to satisfy the social and religious needs of men who were 
scattered over large sections of Attica; while the last of their political 
duties had been abrogated when Clisthenes created the demes to 
join with them in keeping a register, but a more complete and authori- 
tative register, of those in possession of the citizenship. We may 
surmise that it was only the religious conservatism of the Athenians 
which kept the phratries alive during the century and a half which 
followed. 

Prior to 508 B. c. the phratries had included all the citizens. In 
other words, those whose names were lacking in the phratry rolls 
lacked ipso facto citizenship. Certainly at the time of Draco and 
Solon this was the case, since in their laws regarding murder it is 
assumed that, while a citizen may have no anchisteis, he must inevit- 
ably have phrateres. Moreover, it is clear that in 620 B.c. the 
phratry was a relatively large aggregation, since Draco’s law required * 


1A, Koerte Hermes 1902, 581 ff. The new Menander also lacks a reference to the 
phratry. The uncertainty of the lexicographers as to its identity (H. Sauppe Com- 
mentatio de phratriis atticis 4f.) may be due in part at least to its early atrophy. 

2Tn addition to allusions to them in the orators, the gene appear in JG II, 5, 597c, 
597d; II, 1325=III, 97; II, 605; III, 680, 702, 1276-79; BCH, 1906, 194ff.; Wilhelm, 
Beitrdge, 87. The name orgeones appears in the inscriptions 103 times (Poland op. 


cit. 10, n. **; cf. p. 535). Practically all of these materials date from after the time 
of Alexander. 
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in a certain case that the ephetae should choose apuorivdny ten of its 
members to act for it. A body from which ten nobles—for what 
else does aptotivSnv mean?—can be chosen is manifestly no handful. 
If Athens had about eighteen thousand citizens at this time, and 
there were twelve phratries, as Aristotle affirms,” each must have 
contained approximately fifteen hundred members. This number 
harmonizes with a minimum of ten nobles: a phratry of twenty 
members does not. This suffices to confirm the view that already 
in 620 B. c. the phratries were really a dozen in number. Whether 
that was a comparatively new condition, and the first step toward 
public regulation of the blood-feuds had been already taken, when 
in twelve districts groups of smaller neighboring brotherhoods 
had come to recognize their community of blood and had in conse- 
quence formed at each point one larger phratry within which peace 
reigned; or whether the phratries were thus few and large in Attica 
from time immemorial, is a question which, I believe, the quasi-public 
organization of the phratry settles in favor of the view first stated.* 
But at what time and under what circumstances this coalescence 
took place are equally unknown. 
1 Ditt. Syll.? 52; Dem. XLIII, 57. 


2Frg. 3 (Rose)=Sandys Aristotle, Const. of Athens 252: ... . ws iorope? év 77 
"AO. mod. "Ap. \éywv olrws: gudds 5¢ abrdv cuvvevenfobar 5 dwounoapevwv ras év 
Tots émavrois wpas, éxdorny Sé SinphoOat eis tpla pépyn TSv gudaOv, Srws yévynrar Ta 
wdavra dwdexa pépn, KaOdrep ol ujves eis Tov évrautéy, KadetoOar 5é abra rpirtis Kal pa- 
tplas, els 5¢ thy gdarplay rpidxovra yévn Siaxexooujoda, xabdrep al juépas eis Tov 
pijva, 7d Se yévos elvar tpidxovra dvipdv. The agent is, of course, Ion (Const. of 
Athens 41, 2). 


8 The head of a phratry was a phratriarch (below, p. 270), for the significance of 
which see below, p. 278. The size of the phratry has no clear bearing on the question. 
One of 1,500 males is not inconceivable under primitive conditions. The German 
Magschaft included the descendants of eight pairs of great-great-grandparents, and 
we learn that one such group possessed 509 males of military age (Brunner Deutsche 
Rechtsgeschichte I, 118, n. 40). Naturally no normal Magschaft can arise through the 
accumulation of descendants, since one family may die out, another remain sta- 
tionary, and still another increase enormously. The size is conditioned mainly by 
the struggle for existence, which has a different character, not only in different 
periods of development, but also in different districts of the same ethnic constitution. 
Among the Welsh (Seebohm The Tribal System of Wales 76 ff., 101 ff.) the Galanas 
group, or Magschaft, consisted of the descendants of great-great-great-great-grand- 
parents—a group held together by the experience of the great-grandparents, since 
these might have seen their own great-grandparents and were thus in a position to 
know who were their kinsmen in the seventh generation, but not except by hearsay in 
the eighth or ninth. Since the descendants of the sixty-four pairs of ancestors of each 
individual were involved, which can only have been the same for all the individuals in 
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These lesser brotherhoods Wilamowitz calls gene,’ but in this 
he is hardly correct. For the gene existed subsequent to the coales- 
cence, whereas there could be no merging of small kinsman groups to 
form one large kinsman group except by the breaking down alto- 
gether of the barriers between them—by the widening of the limits 
of each man’s recognized relations so as to include all those within 
the new phratry. This enlargement, however, could not destroy 
the natural bonds existing between men and their heirs; so that the 
phrateres continued to fall into groups of anchisteis, or even into the 
larger aggregates to which Xenophon refers? when 4 propos of the 
initiation of boys into the phratries he speaks of of te watépes kai of 
ovyyeveis who at the Apaturia ovverot odpiow avtois. For an 
ideal aggregation like the genos to continue to exist after its enlarge- 
ment is, however, unthinkable. Moreover, the principle of the genos 
was not that of brotherly equality, but of the superiority of stronger 
over weaker, richer over poorer, noble over ignoble. The genos, as we 
know it, is the incorporation of the idea of special privilege. The 
twelve phratries, like all the anchisteis of Attica, derived their being 
from Zeus Herceius and Apollo Patrous—the god of the homestead 
and the god who begot the Ionians—and from Zeus Phratrius and 
Athena Phratria—the cosmic and the national deity respectively— 
whereas each genos emphasized its individuality by derivation from 
a special god or demigod. So that the genos is the incorporation of 
the spirit of religious as well as social and political privilege. Nor 
does Wilamowitz’ view of the genos explain the fact that only a 
quarter or thereabouts of the Athenians were gennetae, except on 
the indefensible hypothesis that three-fourths of the Athenians 
were immigrants; or the fact that responsibility for avenging homi- 
cide rests in Draco’s legislation upon the anchisteis in the first instance 
and upon the phrateres in the last—the gennetae being involved 


the group when the closest endogamy was practiced, the aggregate might be a very 
large one; and since in commuting a murder with another kinsman group 300 repre- 
sentatives had to certify to the forgiveness by taking an oath, the normal Galanas 
group—the one which was able to maintain its existence in the blood-feuds, and 
which the state recognized when it at length interfered to enforce internal peace— 
was obviously of considerable dimensions. Still, a phratry of 1,500 males of military 
, age seems rather large. 

1 Op. cit. II, 275 ff. 


2 Hellen. I, 7, 8. 
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simply as individual phrateres, whereas they should have been 
chiefly concerned and concerned as an organization, had they been 
once the sole protectors of human life. Hence, quite apart from 
the reasons given below, Eduard Meyer’s theory’ of the nature of the 
gene is much preferable. They are aggregates of men who through 
the acquisition of large estates have achieved for themselves, at the 
same time with economic pre-eminence, social, political, military, 
and religious distinction which they seek to preserve by organiza- 
tion, the fiction of a common descent, and the formation in this way 
of exclusive ideal groups. They create for themselves special 
deities who are often abstracted from the names of their leading 
families, and cherish peculiar religious rites for their propitiation 
or honor. They become the chief personages in the phratries to 
which they belong, and through drawing together from Attica into 
Athens they give new vigor to the state idea; so that it may very 
well have been a result of their rise and influence that twelve large 
phratries or trittys (thirds), as they were called with reference to the 
four phylae then existent, were formed. Certainly the names of 
these phratries, so far as they are known to us—Demotionidae, 
Achniadae, Therrikleidae, Elasidae(?)—were derived from great 
families. 

The impulse toward the formation of gene was thus fundamentally 
economic, and secondarily socio-political in character; and its 
effect was to mark off by the claim of special blood, special worship, 
and special public privileges of every kind a group of families 
within each phratry. The impulse which stirred the masses in 
Attica in the seventh and sixth centuries B. c., on the other hand, 
was, as might be expected, primarily religious. In that age of deep- 
ening religious sensibilities and of growing popular influence, it was 
natural that the emotional popular worships—that of Dionysus in 
particular—should demand and obtain associations of the common 
people in some measure analogous to those maintained by the gennetae 
for the celebration of aristocratic cults. Their name, orgeones, 
they obtained from their characteristic rites (orgia). Thus the 
phrateres became clustered in the highest social layer into groups 
of gene, in the lower social layers into orgeones, each of which had its 


1 Forsch. zur alten Gesch. II, 512 ff. 
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lesche' or house, the former socio-political, the latter religious in 
character. Since real conditions could not be ignored, the orgeones 
were ordinarily constituted of a small number of interrelated families, 
while like the gene they were closed to all but the sons of members. 
The headship of the association with or without the ‘epwovvn went 
in turn to the oldest male of the leading family in each generation. 


At any rate, this was the law of the orgeones in the only case in 
which it is known to us.” 


This condition Clisthenes found and left unchanged. As Aristotle 
says:* “He left each man in the possession of the gene, phratries, 
and priesthoods he had had from of old,” which, when taken in 
connection with his statement quoted above,‘ and his further state- 
ment that he made the new tribes ten and not twelve in order to 
avoid a coincidence with the pre-existing trittys,> can mean only 


1Proclus on Hesiod Works and Days 492: xai yap év ’A@hvats Foav To.odrot Térot 
kal dvoudfovro ANéoxar— éfjxovra Kal rpraxbovr Kal édpard riva Oéoma wap’ adbrois, tva 
of Néyou ylyvovrar ody Tots cumodcw évwpede?s. The number has probably no value, 
being a vague reminiscence of the passage from Aristotle quoted above. 

27G II, 5, 628e=Ditt. Syll.2 729. COallicrates, Agathocles, and Dionysius, the three 
sons of Dionysius, the son of Agathocles, of Marathon, who at the time of his father’s 
death was seemingly the oldest son living and who left no brothers at the time of his 
own death (176-75 8. c.), were designated by the orgeones of Dionysus in accordance 
with their law to succeed to the priesthood in turn. Callicrates died before his father, 
whereupon Agathocles, who was probably a minor at the time, was brought into the 
association to take his place. Upon his father’s death Agathocles was appointed 
priest, and at the same time he brought in his youthful brother Dionysius to be his 
heir designate. That Agathocles was comparatively young in 176-75 B.c. is shown by 
the fact that in 153-52 s.c. his son, Dionysius, was victor at the Theseia in a race of 
knights. This same method was employed for the transmission of the office of 
Daduch in the genos of the Ceryces (Ditt. Hermes XX, 24); for against the other 
possible method—that suggested by Toepffer (Attische Genealogie 89)—that the posi- 
tion went to the oldest agnate living when a vacancy occurred, militates the law 
of the orgeones, which, though of recent enactment in 176-75 B.c., was probably for 
that very reason historically correct; for this gave the priesthood to rv mpecBirarov 
tov dav. It was to the oldest of the sons in each generation, moreover, that the 
priesthood of Poseidon in Halicarnassus passed, as Dittenberger (op. cit.) pointed 
out. On the other hand, the right to cirnois és mpvravely, which was transmitted to 
the oldest living agnate (Schoell Hermes VI, 14 ff.), was given rdv éyybvwy re he 
mpeo BuT arty. 

3 Const. of Athens 21, 6. 


4P. 260, n. 2; cf. also Harpocration s.v. yevyfjra:, rpirtés. The most recent treat- 
ment of this general subject is given by Francotte La polis grecque, PartI. He makes, 
however, as it seems to me, a cardinal error in regarding the phylae, trittys, phratries, 
and gene as subdivisions of the Eupatrids alone. 


5 Const. of Athens 21, 3. 
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that the phratries remained twelve as before. And that they con- 
tinued to be constituted of gennetae and orgeones is clear from frag- 
ment 94 of the Atthis of Philochorus, where we learn that in restoring 
old conditions it was enacted in ca. 403 B.c. “that the phrateres 
should admit of necessity both orgeones and homogalactes, whom,” 
adds Philochorus, “we call gennetae.” 

From this legislation it is obvious that in the interval between 
Solon and Clisthenes, and again toward the end of the fifth century 
B.c., the gennetae were disposed to regard themselves as alone 
entitled to membership in the phratries, but that the democratic 
lawgivers insisted on having the orgeones equally recognized. What 
was the status of men who belonged to neither the gene nor the 
orgeones? We have already seen that no citizens were outside the 
phratries at the time of Draco and Solon, but we have no evidence 
for the view that all who lacked gene entered orgeones. Hence, alto- 
gether apart from the metics or foreigners who: both at the time 
of the Pisistratids and at the time of Clisthenes are said to have been 
let into the Athenian citizen body, there must have been in Athens 
after 508 B. c. a certain number of old residents for whom Clisthenes 
did not demand admission into the phratries when he demanded it 
for the orgeones. This was unnecessary, since henceforth registration 
in the deme-rolls determined citizenship. It was also impracticable 
for many, since the initiation expenses were considerable, being in the 
case of the Demotionidae about fifty drachmae per person. Hence 
many poor people ceased to register their sons in the phratry.!_ Thus 
Aristophanes in the Frogs? jeered at the well-known politician 
Archedemus of Pelex, because érrétns @v ovx épuce pparopas. 
Nor was his case peculiar. In fact, during the Peloponnesian War 
the organization of at least some of the phratries, like that of the 
Demotionidae at Deceleia, was relaxed so that it was difficult to 
determine who were members and who were not. Hence an effort 
was made during the period of reaction which followed 403 B. c. to 
restore the control of the central authority of the phratry, but, 


‘That the thiasi (phratries) might contain men whose ancestors had fallen out of 
the gene and orgeones, or who had never belonged to them, is clear. See below, p. 282, 
n. 1. All that is required by Ditt. Syll.? 439, 70 ff. is that all the phrateres belong to 
thiasi. 


2Cf. Pauly-Wissowa II, 439. 
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a already seen, the centrifugal tendency of the constituent thiasi, 
through which, probably, the gene and the orgeones made their 
influence felt, was too strong. The state could determine that none 
but members of the thiast should be admitted, but it was impos- 
sible to prevent the thiasi, once they had the power in their own 
hands, from admitting—not simply those who were qualified by 
descent—but those whom they desired, especially since registration 
settled awkward questions as to the legitimacy of children, and had 
an important bearing upon inheritances. Thus the smaller associ- 
ations grew while the phratries withered, and it is doubtfulj/whether 
ever again, after the frightful losses of life in the Peloponnesian War 
had been adjusted, it could have been contemplated, as in the 
legislation of the Demotionidae shortly after 396-95 B.c., that a 
thiasus should come to have as few as three members. The low ebb 
of fraternal life was doubtless reached in the early half of the fourth 
century B.c. Then a new flow began, not of new phratry life, 
for that ceased altogether, but of thiasus life—to use this term in its 
late generic sense. The politics of Athens ceased to dominate so 
imperiously the interest of citizens, and satisfaction was sought for 
the loss of political activity in activity in social and religious affairs. 
Hence old gene and orgeones became infused with new life; and at 
the same time that associations of thiasotae sprang up on every 
hand among the metics and other foreigners resident in the city 
and the Piraeus, those Athenians who stood outside the gene 
and orgeones proceeded with the organization, not of new gene, 
for that was impossible, but of new orgeones, which was theoretically 
admissible, and warranted by several precedents. Thus on the 
introduction of Bendis from Thrace during the age of Pericles 
orgeones of Athenians had been formed in her honor, and by a law 
which shows by what a long interval the admission of Bendis pre- 
ceded the licensing of other religious associations among the for- 
eigners in Attica, and which was quite without parallel in the later 
legislation of Athens, permission was given to the Thracians resident 
in the Piraeus to constitute themselves as orgeones also—a permission 
of which the Thracians in the city availed themselves to found in 
the third century B. c. a branch likewise of orgeones.' So, too, on the 
1 Wilhelm Oesterr. Jahreshefte, 1902, 127 ff. 
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introduction of Asclepius in 420 B.c. this deity had not simply 
been admitted as a partner of Amynus in a club of orgeones already 
constituted,' but either then or later he had become the patron 
deity of more than one new association.? Accordingly, in the 
third and second centuries B. Cc. many new orgeones were formed, of 
which two, one in honor of Dionysus and the other in honor of Magna 
Mater, were formed in the Piraeus shortly after 229 B.c., and a 
third, likewise in the Piraeus but in honor of the Syrian Aphrodite, 
was established between ca. 120 and 100 B. c.° 

The formation of these new orgeones probably presupposes the 
omission or withdrawal of a considerable number of Athenian citizens 
from the lists of the old thiasi and a fortiori from the lists of the phrat- 
ries. It is of importance to estimate how considerable a part of the 
entire citizen body those without fraternal affiliations were. The 
phratry of the Demotionidae was apparently of some size, since its 
affairs were a matter of interest to the Deceleians generally, it in- 
cluded men from at least several demes, and was constituted of a 
number of thiasi. It was contemplated that some of these, as already 
mentioned, should have as few as three members, but this is explained 
sufficiently by the large number of those who fell in the great war 
which had just ended. Besides, the thiasi (orgeones) of Athenians 
known to us had the one fifteen and the two others sixteen mem- 
bers each.‘ To include practically all the citizens living at this time, 
each of the twelve phratries must have had on the average fifteen 
hundred members; _ so that it must have had approximately one hun- 
dred thiasi. Of this there is no likelihood whatever. Still the paucity 
of names in the catalogue of phrateres from Liopesi published by 
A. Koerte in Hermes, 1902, 581 ff. is simply bewildering; for in it 
appear the names of only twenty men, who belong, moreover, 
with the possible exception of two, to three doubtless interrelated 


1A. Koerte Athen. Mitth., 1896, 306 ff.; cf. Ditt. Syll.2 725. 


27G II, 620 (Oesterr. Jahreshefte, 1902, 130, n. 1), 990; 1G II, 617b, p. 412, and 
II, 5, p. 162, and 988b; II, 452b; 5, 617c. 


$I have discussed the time of organization of these orgeones in Hellenistic Athens, 
chap. v. 


47G II, 5, 623d, 990; II, 2, 9866. It is possible, however, that in the case last 
cited foreigners are involved. Cf. below, p. 272. For the substantial identity of a 
group of orgeones with a thiasus see below, p. 282, n. 1. 
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families. In fact, the list differs in no particular—except title— 
from that of the orgeones (thiasus) from the deme of Prospalta pub- 
lished in JG II, 990 and dated tentatively by Kirchner at the end 
of the second century B. c.; for the sixteen personages there named 
belong to four doubtless interrelated families. The resemblance 
between the two is so striking that it is impossible to believe that 
they are not of the same character, and a little reflection shows that 
this was really the case. It was of course impossible for an entire 
phratry to designate itself as an association of orgeones, but orgeones 
were necessarily phrateres at the same time; so that there was not 
the slightest reason why they should not use the more comprehensive 
and more ambitious title. This was especially liable to happen at a 
time when it was coming to be a question whether the phratry had 
any existence apart from the clubs of gennetae and orgeones of which 
it was composed and into which it was now splitting. The 
same use of phrateres where orgeones would be technical occurs also 
in Theophrastus’ Characters XXX, 16, where the Aioxpoxepdns is 
represented as capable yAoyiopov 5 AapBavwv rapa Tod yepifor- 
Tos ppadropas éxti@y aiteiv Tois éavTov Tasoly ex Tod KoLvod dor, Ta 
dé kataderopeva ard THs TpaTrélns pahavidwv juicea atroypades bar 
iva ot Svaxovodvtes traides wy AGBwor Certainly it must have been 
a phratry of the dimensions of the one from Liopesi that the 
Aicypoxepdys could be thought of as entertaining; hence the 
scholiast remarks: $patp 6 svyyevns. 

This passage disposes of the explanation given by Koerte in his 
article in Hermes that the phratry with which he is dealing was in 
fact constituted of twenty members only, but that the Demotionidae 
may have had five or ten times as many and that other phratries 
were doubtless of large size. No Athenian could be thought of 
as entertaining hundreds of phrateres. Nor is there a difference 
in the use of the term phrateres in the mortgage inscription published 
by Robinson in the American Journal of Philology, 1907, 430, where 
a property is sold with the right to repurchase to Cephisodorus of 
Leuconoe for a loan of fifteen hundred drachmae, to the phrateres 
with Eratostratus of Anaphlystus for one of twelve hundred, to the 
Glaucidae for one of six hundred, to the Epicleidae for one of one 
hundred and ten, and finally to the phrateres with Nicon of Ana- 
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phlystus for one of one hundred. That one of the twelve phratries 
should have invested money in this way would not be remarkable; 
for from the inscription published in Dittenberger’s Sylloge?, 819 
we learn that the tribe Cecropis and the deme of Phlya made a loan 
on similar security in conjunction with the genos of the Lycomidae; 
but that two of the twelve should have had presidents from Ana- 
phlystus, while not impossible perhaps, is still so unlikely that the 
alternative, that by phrateres are meant here the members of thiasi 
at whose head stood in official registers in the one case Eratostratus 
and in the other Nicon of Anaphlystus, is imperative. Had there 
been a multitude of phratries, as De Sanctis still contends,’ there 
would, of course, be no difficulty in any of these three instances; but 
it is utterly inconceivable that Aristotle should not have known 
the number of the Athenian phratries. In regard to the gene, of 
whom only a few were actually organized, his number, three hundred 
and sixty, may be simply an approximation, as the number of men 
he assigns to each genos, thirty, though based on an empirical founda- 
tion, is undoubtedly an approximation; but the number of the 
phratries was too easily ascertainable to be incorrectly stated, and 
even if twelve is simply an approximation, the difficulty of explaining 
the use of phrateres just discussed remains.? The only other possible 
escape from the conclusion to which we have come is by accepting 
it as a fact that there were only ca. two hundred and forty phrateres 
in all at this time. But this involves insurmountable difficulties. 
For in what way could the failure of Archedemus to beget phrateres 
be the subject of a jeer in 405 B. c. if less than one hundredth part 
of Aristophanes’ audience were better off in this particular? How 


1H. Sauppe Commentatio de phratriis atticis 4f.; De Sanctis Atthis 55. 


2Ed. Meyer Forsch. zur alten Gesch. II, 520: “‘auch darauf sei nur nebenbei 
hingewiesen, dass das eben aufgefiihrte Schema, so wenig es real ist, doch mit Reali- 
taten rechnet und seine Durchfihrung wenigstens denkbar gewesen sein muss.” 
12 phratries x 30 gene x 30 men = 10,820. What Aristotle did was seemingly this: he 
took the number of men liable to hoplite service —the zeugitae, hippeis, and penta- 
cosiomedimni, the thetes being new citizens and hence to be eliminated —which in the 
fourth century B.c. was approximately ten thousand (Beloch Klio, 1905, 347 ff.); he 
took the average membership of the one hundred gene actually organized, which was 
approximately thirty, or the one-hundredth part of the (pentacosiomedimni and) 
hippeis; and by division reached the total of thirty gene to each of the twelve phratries. 
See below, p. 277. Asis well known, Samos completed the gentile stemmata for all 
citizens (Wilhelm, Beitrdge zur griech. Inschriftenkunde, 235). 
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could the laws of Draco have been re-enacted in 409-8 B. c. if the 
ten “nobles” to be chosen to represent the phratry in the case that 
a murdered man lacked anchisteis formed the half of the entire 
phratry? It is conceivable that in the third and second centuries B. c. 
admission to a practically non-existent phratry as well as to a deme 
and tribe should be enumerated among the rights and privileges 
pertaining to citizenship, for at that time the formula was stereotyped, 
and admission to a phratry meant only admission to an Athenian 
thiasus, to use this term generically; but at the time the formula 
was first established—in the late fifth century B. c.'—it must have been 
customary for foreigners to get with citizenshipin Athens actual access 
to a phratry. There must have been upward of two hundred and 
forty foreigners in possession of Athenian citizenship in 390 B. c.; for 
apart from those who had received it by individual grants, this privi- 
lege was possessed by eighty and more metics who had fought with the 
democrats in Phyle,’ while it was doubtless conferred at the same 
time upon the pro-Athenian Samians, notwithstanding that no 
provision is made for the drafting of them in batches of ten into the 
phratries when that procedure was followed for providing them with 
demes and tribes,’ for in this matter the phratries themselves had to 
act. Koerte is doubtless right in affirming that the clients of Isaeus 
and Demosthenes were prevailingly rich men and hence prevailingly 
of the category of phrateres.‘ Still, as Koerte would probably be 
the first to admit, the regularity with which the question of marriage 
or legitimacy is settled by a reference to the phratry registers is 
inexplicable if there were so few phrateres. The Apaturia (‘Opo- 
matopia, according to the correct etymology found in the scholium 
on Aristophanes’ Acharnians 141), at which, as Xenophon says, 
“fathers and relatives unite in family groups,’ was the festival 
par excellence of the Attic phratries. At it honors were given in 
the first instance to Zeus Phratrius and Athena Phratria, in the 
second instance to Apollo Patrous and Zeus Herceius, and in the 


1Larfeld Handbuch II, 787 ff. . 
2 Ath. Mitth., 1897, 27 ff.; 1900, 34 ff., 392 ff. 
37G II, 5,1b: [adrixa wdda els rods Shpous cal Ta]s pudas déxaxa. 


4Dem. LIX, 59; Isaeus VII, 13, 15, 17; ibid., Il, 14,16; cf. Aeschines II. 147; Dem. 
LVII, 54, § 67. 
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third instance to Dionysus, the god of many of the thiasi.1 The 
féte lasted three days, and special boards of commissioners, pro- 
tenthae and oenoptae, who saw that the phrateres got sweet wine,” 
were appointed to administer it. By a psephisma of 323-22 B. c. 
the Athenians voted to give the senators a five days’ holiday on its 
account.’ Is all this thinkable if the purpose of the Apaturia was to 
celebrate the initiation of not more than one youth annually in each 
of the twelve phratries? And if any further argument is needed, the 
number of the gene affords it. Almost half as many gene are known by 
name as the supposed total of gennetae and orgeones combined, and 
two of them alone, the Ceryces and the Amynandridae, must have 
had upward of two hundred members between them. Clearly the 
phratries must have contained a considerable part of the Athenian 
citizens up to the time of their practical dissolution. Hence in 
the three cases under discussion the term phrateres must designate 
simply a thiasus of phrateres. 

Once the central organization had become paralyzed there was 
nothing to prevent two or more thiasi, which were, let us say, too 
small for helpful social life, from uniting in a new association. 
The resultant was called in Attica technically a koinon. Such a 
koinon two groups of phrateres resident in the deme Myrrhinus con- 
stituted not long before 300-299 3B. c., and to it they gave nota 
patronymic, but the significant name Dyaleis. In their decrees they 
are never henceforth named phrateres, though each section retained 
its own phratriarch; so that the koinon had two executive officers, 
and in 300-299 B. c. it proceeded to let one of the communal houses 
together with the land round about it for a period of ten years.‘ 

Our conclusion being that a phratry in the fourth century B. c. 
consisted of a considerable number of thiasi each with a member- 
ship of from fifteen to twenty citizens belonging to a small group of 
probably interrelated families, the identification of JG II, 986 as 


' Pauly-Wissowa I, 2675 ff. 
2 Photius, s. v. 


3 Athen. IV, 171d. 


47G II, 600. For the use of the term koinon see Poland op. cit.,164f. The plural 
ra kovd in Ditt. Syll.2 725 and /G II, 5, 617¢, Dittenberger has explained correctly in 
loc. cit., n. 3. 
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the roll of a phratry, which was first suspected by De Sanctis,' 
becomes obvious. For this document gives us lists in whole or partial 
state of preservation of at least six out of possibly eight groups of 
men belonging to interrelated families and designated by the names 
of the leading member as thiasus of Hagnotheus, thiasus of Antiphanes, 
thiasus of Diogenes, etc. In the first of the six thiast about twenty, 
in the second twenty-four, in the third an unknown number, in 
the fourth thirteen, in the fifth twenty-six—one being designated 
mais—and in the sixth seven and over persons were named. This 
would give the phratry a membership of one hundred and fifty at 
the lowest; and if there were two other thiasi—as a pars oblitterata 
of the stone seems to suggest—perhaps an additional fifty. Twelve 
such phratries would involve a total of at least twenty-five hundred 
citizens.” 

In the list the demotica are regularly absent. After a few of the 
names, which were inscribed in the fourth century B. c.° at different 
times and by different hands, amounts of money ranging from five 
to one hundred drachmae are indicated. The stone is unfortunately 
lost. A careful scrutiny of the names which lack demotica shows 
that with a single exception (Philodamidas—a newly made citizen, 
doubtless) they all have good Attic names, though some (Spudides, 
Caeneus, Pantarces, Eudromus) are not yet in the Prosopographia. 
This, however, is not the only evidence that we have not to do with 
foreign thiasotae among whom are some citizens. For the members of 
these thiasi possess what the latter could never possess, and did never 
possess‘—for how could strangers brought to Athens by business or 
chance think of themselves as kinsmen ?—a quasi-gentile organization. 
That is to say, they have a form of organization precisely like 
that of the orgeones, where, too, the society is grouped round its 
chief living representative.® It is just such a group as that to 
which in the fourth’ century and later we have found the name 


1 Atthis 66. 


2Since it is probable thd in a subscription list the names of sume of the phrateres 
fail, this number is obviously only a minimum. 


8Kirchner, PA 2954. 
4Poland 26. 
57G II, 5, 623 d. 
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phrateres applied. The appearance in the list, moreover, of a 7ais, 
which is unexampled in the case of the foreign thiasotae, is sufficient 
almost of itself to prove that the thiasi are the same as those which 
entered into the phratry of the Demotionidae. The name thiasus, 
finally, is one which was avoided by the foreign associations, obviously 
because of its technical use to denote a subdivision of a phratry, and 
it was not until a late date, when the phratries as well as their sub- 
divisions had ceased to exist, that it was employed by them.’ 

The stone was found in the eastern part of the city of Athens,’ 
where was situated the ancient deme of Agryle, and since the names 
last added are mainly from this deme, and since six out of the thir- 
teen who have demotica are also from this deme, it seems natural 
to infer that the headquarters of the phratry was in Agryle. De 
Sanctis, on the other hand, contends that the house was not in any 
of the mentioned demes, but in the one to which all those lacking 
demotica belonged, the idea being that they lack demotica because 
the place of erection of the stone made such specification unnecessary. 
This view, however, is unacceptable. For the normal thing in a 
list of phrateres in the fourth century B. c. is not the presence but 
the absence of the demotica. The phratries had their own roll of 
members, and their methods of registration were determined long 
before there were demes at all; so that it was simply as “Thrasyllus 
the son of Apollodorus”’ that the client of Isaeus in Oration VII 
was enrolled in the “official register” of the phratry, and it was only 
after 360 B. c. that the Demotionidae required the certification of 
the deme of the parents for the enrolment of a child. Thus the 
phrateres from Liopesi lack demotica altogether, and they are regu- 
larly omitted in the decrees of the Demotionidae. And if the 
thiasotae in IG II, 986b are phrateres,* and not foreigners—as seems 
to me more likely from the presence among them of three women and 
their designation as a koinon—the demotica are again lacking. The 
view of De Sanctis is objectionable for another reason also, namely, 
that those without demotica do not all belong to the same deme. 


1 Poland 20. Poland (17 f.) also makes this a catalogue of phrateres. 


2 Athenis orientem versus ad rudera aedis S. Barbarae ubi lapis sepulchro recen- 
tioris certe aetatis inaedificatus fuit. 


8Cf. Poland 19. 
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Thus the family of Cephisophon and Cteson (col. i, 31-35) belongs 
to Ancyle,! of which the position is clearly defined by the inscription 
published in JG III, 61: yop( lov) "Ay«udsjor wal Aypudrijor mpos TO 
‘Tuntt®@. Both these demes had an upper and a lower part, and they 
lay between Athens and the summit of Hymettus. It is, however, 
impossible to regard all the others without demotica as from this 
deme also. Thus the name Acryptus is attested for Anagyrus.? The 
family of Ameinochus,’ Pythocles,* and Theodotus® has names 
common only in Cedi, Aexone, Anagyrus, and Halae. Eucharides*® 
takes us to Cedi, Leuconoe, and Paeania; Timomachus to Acharnae,’ 
Diotimus, Olympiodorus, and Diopeithes to Euonymon;* Amyntor 
to Erchia,® Lysidemus to Ancyle,’® Pallene, and Agnus; Nautes to 
Halae,'! Phoryscides to Leuconoe,’? and Gnathius to Atene.’* The 
position of these demes is significant when taken in conjunction with 
the position of those actually mentioned in the catalogue—Agryle, 
Euonymon, Aexone, Halae, Cedi, Paeania, and Cephisia. They 
all belong to a fairly compact territory in the region round about 
Hymettus, the only ones that are somewhat eccentric being Cephisia, 
Acharnae, and Atene.’* In Agryle, as Judeich puts it,’® “treten die 
letzten Ausliufer des Hymettos in den Stadtkreis ein.” Here was 
located Agrae, famous for two shrines—that of Demeter, Core, and 
Triptolemus at which Ta wvornpia ta év “Aypas were celebrated, 
and that of Artemis Agrotera at which in thanksgiving for Marathon 


1Kirchner PA 8905. 6 Ibid. 6138-40. 

2 Ibid. 481-82. 7 Ibid. 13796-98; Sundwall, Nachtrdge zur PA. 
8 Ibid. 690, 10177. : 8 Ibid. 11401; 4317-8; Nachtrdge. 

4 Ibid. 12443-44, 9 Ibid. 749. 

5 Ibid. 6786-88. 10 Tbid. 9385; Klio 1909, 368. 

11 Tbid. 10610. 12 Thid, 14965-66. 18 [bid. 3044-45. 


14Qf course, the catalogue contains many names which are found in practically 
every part of Attica; so that the absence of demotica makes the conclusion here stated 
incapable of strict demonstration. Still, the odd and therefore significant names 
point to the territory round about Hymettus. Of course, too, in the long interval be- 
tween the assumed establishment of the large phratries and the introduction of deme 
registration, numbers of the phrateres changed their residence by acquiring land 
elsewhere in Attica; so that their descendants might be registered in Cephisia, Achar- 
nae, Atene, or Erchia. Still this migration out of the Hymettus district would be 
normally into the adjacent villages of Attica. Accordingly, we find none of the 
phrateres registered in far distant demes. 


 Topographie von Athen 42. 
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the ’Ayporépas Ovala (sacrifice of five hundred or three hundred she- 
goats) was offered. In either of these was probably located the 
house of the phratry with which we are dealing. The district involved 
—Hymettus and its neighborhood—makes clear which of the two 
it was. It was the goddess of the hunt and the animals hunted— 
the boar, deer, and hare—the goddess of the pastures and at the 
same time of the animals which grazed on them—the herds of goats 
in particular—in whose honor the men living round Hymettus 
met at Agrae; and long before Marathon? they had been wont to 
sacrifice to her she-goats and part of their quarry. In fact, it was 
as Agra—the goddess of the hunt—that Artemis was first worshiped 
in this place; whence its name. At some remote time the various 
groups of kinsmen who hunted the wild animals on Hymettus— 
for this mountain was the hunter’s paradise in prehistoric Attica’— 
and followed their flocks of goats and sheep up its slopes, came to 
recognize that there was a bond of blood between them as well as a 
bond of occupation, and that a peace of brothers within the territory 
of common use was more advantageous than the family feuds which 
kept arising out of the disputes and accidents of their daily life. 
Thus one of the twelve phratries of Attica was formed. Whether 
its religious center was at Agrae from the beginning, or its house 
was first moved thither when the synoecismus of Attica took place, 
is a problem best resolved by considering the movement of the little 
kinsman groups into the house of a phratry and the establishment 
of the houses of the gene in Athens as coincident in time and cause. 
The list of the twelve so-called poleis of Attica, as given to us 
by Strabo‘ from Philochorus, is as follows: Cecropia, Tetrapolis, 
Epacria, Deceleia, Eleusis, Aphidna, Thoricus, Brauron, Cytherrhus, 
Sphettus, and Cephisia. One is lacking. Is it Agrae? There was 
a “city” corresponding to the phratry with its house in Deceleia. 
The cities were twelve in number, the phratries or trittys likewise 
twelve. The identification of a phratry with each one of the “ cities” 


1 Pauly-Wissowa I, 907; Farnell Cults of the Greek States IT, 563. 
2Paus. I, 19, 6. 


3It was there that Cephalus, ‘*der jagdfrohe Held’’ (Toepffer Att. Gen. 261), went 
to set his nets for deer. 


4TX, 397. 
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appears in a lexicographical tradition which probably started with 
Aristotle, who seems to have regarded each phratry as a separate 
ethnos.' We are thus led to locate one of the legendary ethne on 
Hymettus, and of this there was a Greek tradition as old at least as 
the time of Hecateus;? for it was the “region lying under Hymet- 
tus” in which this investigator located the Pelasgians prior to their 
alleged expulsion from Attica, and it was from this district that 
they molested the sons and daughters of the Athenians—according 
to the Athenian version of the incident—on their coming to Ennea- 
crunus for water. Callirhoe was certainly located in the pseudo- 
Axiochus® (ca. 240 B.c.) at the Ilissus where Athens and Agrae 
met; hence it is hard to resist the belief that it was here that the 
youth of Athens came into collision with the men from Hymettus. 
These were of course “TIonians,”’ since the Pelasgians are simply 
there in order to be expelled, their expulsion being necessary in order 
to explain why in historic times the foemen of Athens who dwelt 
on Hymettus were Athenians. The general impression embodied 
in a legend of this sort, however, is doubtless reliable, and it is in 
this case confirmed by the fact that Agrae possessed its own circle 
of deities. It had a Metroum of its own,.its own Mysteries, and in 
addition to that of Artemis Agrotera its special shrine of Poseidon 
Heliconius in which the Attic heliasts were sworn in.‘ Here, too, 
was located the Palladium, in which the ephetae sat on cases of 
involuntary murder, conspiracy against life, and the killing of a 
slave, metic, or foreigner.’ Here, therefore, was a refuge® to which 
murderers fled to escape the vengeance of the kinsmen of those whom 
they had slain—to within the jurisdiction of another phratry. No 
place of security was nearer the city of Cecrops than Agrae. 

Each phratry must on the view thus far propounded have con- 
tained thiasi open to gennetae as well as thiasi open to orgeones. Is 
this thinkable? What relation existed between the gene and phratries? 


1 Pollux VIII, 111; cf. Harpocr. s. v. yevyfrac and Sauppe op. cit. 

2 Herod. VI, 137. 3364 A; cf. Wilamowitz Antigonus, 295, n. 6. 

4Judeich 372. For the location of the Delphinium also in Agrae see Wachsmuth, 
Pauly-Wissowa IV, 2513. For the peculiar worship of Aphrodite at Kolias and under 
Hymettus see Crusius Beitrdge zur griech. Mythol. 17, 7. 

5 Arist. Const. of Athens 57, 3. 

6 Koehler Hermes VI, 102; cf. Gilbert Greek Const. Antiquities 379. 
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The composition of an Attic genos is most clearly indicated by 
the roll of the Amynandridae published in JG III, 1276. It dates 
from the time of Augustus. The names are classified according 
to the tribes, and those from the first, sixth, seventh, and twelfth 
in the official sequence are extant completely. They have eleven 
(one a 7rais), seven, nine, and eight members respectively; or an 
average of nine. The entire genos, accordingly, consisted of about 
one hundred men. Part of a similar roll of the Ceryces from about 
two hundred years later is likewise extant.' Here also the tribe is 
represented by an average of nine men, while in a very fragmentary 
contemporary catalogue of still another genos the first and third 
tribes were represented by eight and nine Areopagites, and we do not 
know how many more gennetae, respectively.2 The Amynandridae 
may, accordingly, be regarded as a typical genos of the urban or 
priestly type. The genos took account only of agnates;* hence, given 
the fixity in Athens of the demotica, the roll of the genos of the Amy- 
nandridae at the time of Augustus gives us an insight into the way 
in which its families were registered in the demes at the time of 
Clisthenes. They were distributed over at least twenty-nine,‘ and 
probably as many as forty demes. Nor were these demes located, 
like those of the phratry above considered, in a compact territory, 
but they were scattered all over Attica. Nor is this an individual 
case. The same is true of the Ceryces,’ Brytidae,* Lycomidae,’ 
Eumolpidae,* and doubtless generally. Moreover, it seems that a genos 
often had few members at the point at which its house was situated. 
Thus the Amynandridae—a city genos with Cecrops as its founder— 
had among its members, so far as their names are known, only one 
family from the six city demes.® No Ceryx! and few Eumolpids"! are 


17G III, 1278. 2Tbid. 1279. 3Dittenberger Hermes XX, 6. 
4 Regarding 7G III, 1277 as part of 1276. 

5Toepffer op. cit. 319. 7 Toepffer, 224. 

6[Dem.] LIX, 61. 8 Ibid. 318. 


®The case of the Lycomids is exceptional in that one branch of the genos continued 
to live at Phyla (Arist. Const. of Athens 1; Plut. Sol. 12; Kirchner PA 9236-38), where 
it administered a well-known semi-public cult. The Eteobutadae are also an excep- 
tion. Their connection with Butadae persisted into the fourth century B.c. and later. 
The genos was probably rather the outgrowth of a guild—like the Onitadae in Mile- 
tus— organized in connection with the worship of Athena Polias, than the outcome of 
a hetaereia. Hence it was undisturbed. 

10 Dittenberger Hermes XX, 9. 11Qne appears in 7G II, 5, 597 d. 
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known from Eleusis, and the Philaids, Buzygae, and Alemaeonids 
known to us were registered, not in country, but in urban, demes. 

These facts demand an explanation. It is clear that property 
in a deme was made the prime criterion of residence; otherwise the 
enktetikon is unintelligible. Naturally the sons of a man could 
leave their village, and on settling down' in Athens or the Piraeus 
or elsewhere they could acquire—perhaps not immediately after 
508 B. c.,? however—new property, yet retain the old deme name. 
Still the right of the deme in which the property was located to collect 
this special tax shows that in general deme registration followed at 
the beginning the place in which a man’s property was located. 
That is to say, the property and legal residence of the families 
constituting the genos of the Amynandridae, whose case is typical, 
were scattered all over Attica. How could this condition have arisen? 
The gennetae obviously formed a considerable portion of the total 
population. For we know the names, including among them patro- 
nymic deme names, however, of ninety-one gene,® so that, if the 
average membership of each was one hundred, ten thousand Athe- 
nians, or practically all the hoplites prior to Marathon, were gennetae. 
The basis of this computation is, however, insecure; for we cannot 
allow for the dying out or the merging of gene, nor can we judge 
from the size of the city or priestly gene as to the size of those in the 
country. Some of these were doubtless quite small. On the other 
hand, a powerful genos like the Alemaeconid in 508 B. c. seems to 
have consisted of as many as seven hundred households.‘ Taking 
account of everything we cannot do better than fix the average 
with Aristotle at thirty and thus reckon with a total of about three 
thousand gennetae.> Among the Jews they formed a larger propor- 
tion of the whole population, since in 458 B. c., when single Geschlechte 
had in some instances from two to three thousand members, there 
were about seventeen thousand gennetae out of a total of about 
thirty-five thousand adult males. At that time the gene numbered 

17G II, 589, 592; [Dem.] L. 8. 2 Pauly-Wissowa V, 2584. 

3Toepffer names eighty-seven. Two new ones appear in Amer. Jour. Phil., 1907, 
430, and two others in BCH, 1906, 194 ff. 

4 Herod. V, 72; Arist. Const. of Athens 20. 


5See above 268, n. 2. Ed. Meyer (Forsch. zur alten Gesch. II, 179) estimates the 
hippeis and pentacosiomedimni at twenty-five hundred in 431 B. c. 
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about twenty, but on the resettlement in Judaea they were increased 
to over forty, and in 445 B.c. Nehemiah had to deal with one hundred 
and fifty heads of Geschlechte.' 

In Athens the head of a genos was an archon.” This name, which 
invariably implies an 4px7 of some sort, was reserved there to organi- 
zations which had a public or quasi-public function to perform. 
No foreign club, no club of orgeones even, used it. In composition, 
as in phratriach, demarch, hipparch, gymnasiarch, etc., it entered 
into the titles of magistrates of the state, and apart from its use to 
designate the archon eponymous, it appears otherwise in Attica only 
as the title of the executive heads of the Tetrapolis and Mesogeia. 
In other words, the genos was from of old a quasi-political or political 
organization. It was not, however, monarchically organized, nor 
yet on the hereditary plan. It was headed by an annual officer. 
The old phylae have the four phylobasileis; that is to say, their 
origin dates from the regal period. The genos, on the other hand, 
dates from the post-regal period.* 

New light has been thrown upon the original character of gene 
like the Eumolpids by the discovery among the Ionians of what is 
doubtless their prototype. The “Molpi,”’ of which the regulations 
(orgia) were published by Wilamowitz in 1904,‘ was a guild of 
singers (dancers) which officiated, in conjunction with at least one 
other guild, the Onitadae, in the worship of the Didyman Apollo 
and the other gods of Miletus till as late as the end of the seventh 
century B.c. Such a guild of singers, doubtless, preceded the 
genos of the Eumolpids in Attica, and out of that of the heralds came 
the genos of the Ceryces. In these and the similar cases—those of 
the Philleidae, Croconidae, Coeronidae, Eudanemi—no explanation 
is needed of the distribution of the gennetae all over Attica; for into 
the singers’ guild and the heralds’ guild men must have entered from 
the entire territory served by the cult of Demeter. The rarity of Eleu- 


1Ed. Meyer Entstehung des Judentums 148, 152, 163 ff. 

27G II, 5, 597c, 597d; III, 1278; II, 605; III, 1276, 680, 702; III, 97= II, 1325; 
ITI, 5, 731. 

8That the Basileus adjudicated disputes xal rots yéveot xal rots iepedox (Arist. 
Const. of Athens 57, 2) simply indicates the antiquity of the cults which certain gene 
administered. 


4Sitz. d. berl. Akad., 1904, 619 ff. 
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sinii among them may be attributed to the dissolution of correspond- 
ing guilds in Eleusis when Athens conquered this territory and took 
in charge the mysteries of Demeter there. In the case of the other 
gene, however—and they are the great majority—this solution of the 
problem will not suffice; for their names are patronymic, not pro- 
fessional. The lack of members after 508 B. c. from the demes in 
which the headquarters of the gene lay, is explained, doubtless, by 
the confiscations of the Pisistratids and of Clisthenes by which the 
great estates of the nobles were divided among the hectemori or 
pelatae. Such seizures were less likely to affect the outlying pos- 
sessions of the great families. Hence De Sanctis' thinks of the 
foreclosures of mortgages on their part during the epoch prior to 
Solon, and the acquisition by them in this way of the farms of the 
agroeci, as the method by which the gene came to acquire land so 
widely distributed. However, the result of this process is represented 
to us as the accumulation of the great estates subsequently con- 
fiscated, and it must have been seldom that a small farmer borrowed 
from other than his rich neighbor. We are thus left without a 
working theory as to how a genos came to have land in forty demes. 
Of this only one satisfactory explanation remains, namely, that 
the men in Attica who owned sufficient property for the support of 
a horse and horseman—the so-called hippeis, from which later the 
richest were taken by Solon to form the pentacosiomedimni—drawn 
by their identity of interests and service, that is to say, their exclusive 
ability to fight effectively for the state and to congregate readily 
in Athens for politics or pleasure, came to form as an outcome of their 
associations in Athens and elsewhere, not one quasi-political group— 
for that would have been too large and too heterogeneous—but 
with regard to the ability and wealth of individuals and families 
and to the facts of intermarriage and political or factional ties and 
in course of time, upward of one hundred such groups. Out of 
these hetaereiae? the gene were evolved. The analysis of the greater 


1 Atthis 59 ff. 


2 This term I use descriptively, though in Crete, where the growth of an aristocracy 
was stopped early, it is found employed in a technical sense (Busolt I?, 349). For the 
hetaereiae formed for aristocratic propaganda in later times see Arist. Const. of Athens 
20,1; Thucy. III, 82,5; VIII, 65; Arist. op. cit. 34,3; Lys. XII, 55; Isoer. 56D; Plat. 
Rep. 365D; Theaet. 173D; Arist. Pol. II, 11, 3; cf. V,6,6; 11,2. Aristotle com- 
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and the lesser phratries had yielded the seemingly incontrovertible 
conclusion that the principle of all social organisms was kinship; 
hence the mediaeval Greek reflection on the origin of the state made 
the citizens descendants of a common parent (Hellen, Ion), who 
was in turn the son of father Zeus or some other of the gods; hence, 
too, the Athenians were unable to conceive of any permanent associa- 
tion of men devoid of a bond of relationship, which might not be 
capable of definition in the case of the members living at any given 
time, but which was comprehensible when the stemma of each family 
was attached, at the point at which a genuine tradition ceased, 
to acommon ancestor. In the case of a new creation like the phylae 
of Clisthenes it was beyond the power of man to determine who this 
ancestor was, but of course Zeus knew, and Apollo was his prophet. 
Accordingly, the names of one hundred Attic heroes—for no others 
could be thought of as the progenitors of the Athenians—were laid 
before the Pythia, who, thereupon, at the behest of Apollo selected 
the right ten.| The matter was here specially difficult because of 
the lateness and arbitrariness of the creation, but in the case of the 
guilds and hetaereiae no condition existed to make resort to the 
oracle necessary. There could be no question that Eumolpus was 
the progenitor of the Eumolpidae and Ceryx the progenitor of the 
Ceryces, but to us it is by no means so clear why Poseidon should have 
begotten Eumolpus as it is why Hermes was the father of Ceryx. 
The hetaereiae, on the other hand, normally possessed one leading 
family whose progenitor was ordinarily ascertainable by abstracting 
a hero from a name common in it. Thus Alemaeon was a recurring 
name in the family to which Megacles and Clisthenes belonged. 
The first Alemaeon was, accordingly, made the progenitor of the 
family, for which there was all the more reason in that there was an 
old Greek hero or degraded god of this name. However, seeing that 
this family was the leading one in a hetaereia, he was also viewed as 
the progenitor of all the hetaeri, who became thereby welded by 
blood into the genos of the Alemaeonidae. Thus all the hetaereiae 


pares the pheiditia in Sparta to the cvaciria rv érarpelwy in Carthage. The phei- 
ditia may have been rudimentary gene. The hetaereia out of which the genos grew 
corresponds closely to the comitatus of a Germanic princeps_as described by Tac. 
Germ. XIII f. 


1Arist. Const. of Athens 21, 6. 
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created for themselves archegetae out of the heroic founders of the 
leading families in each group, from whom they also derived in most 
cases their names. Sometimes, however, these were taken from 
the localities in which the leading families lived. The genos was 
thus not one enlarged family, but an aggregate of many separate 
families; and such it always remained, so that it was impossible 
even at the time of Augustus to put the Amynandridae into groups 
of interrelated families with any measure of success.'_ The only way 
in which such an aggregate could be held together permanently was 
by the imitation of the institutions of the state. At the opening 
of the mediaeval period the gene were already in existence; so that 
at its close they were surrounded by the halo of a high antiquity. 
It was thus with their adventures, feuds, and crimes that the Attic 
legends dealt at the time when they were committed to writing so 
that it is practically impossible for us to penetrate through them 
to any real conception of the life which lies beyond.’ 

The phratry and the genos are, accordingly, incommensurable, 
and it is for this reason that Aeschines* in a much-quoted passage 
says that his genos belongs to the phratry, not to which the Eteobu- 
tadae belong, but which tav avt@v Boyar ’EreoButddas peréyet. 
His genos could belong to a phratry, because, as Eduard Meyer has 
pointed out,‘ it was one of the two hundred and sixty of which 
the stemma had never been drawn, and which consequently had a 
real existence only in the group of svyyeveis in the midst of which 
Aeschines stood.’ The genos of the Eteobutadae, on the other hand, 
used the same altars as one of the phratries, but its members, as 
everybody knew, belonged to several or all the phratries. The law 
which was re-enacted in 403 B. c., moreover, required the phrateres to 
admit, along with the orgeones, not the gene, but the gennetae; for of 


1 Pollux viii, 111: Kat ol weréxovres Tod yévous, yevfrat, kal duoyddaxres, yéver pev 
ob mpoonxbyres, éx 5¢ THs cuvddov olrw mpocayopeviuevn, Cf. Ktym. Magnum, s. v. 
‘yevnra: quoted below, p. 284, n. 2, and Bekker, Aned. I, 227. 


2The hypothesis that the genos was aboriginal arose from its confusion with the 
phratry (see above 261 ff.), and from the telescoping of the manifold stages of primi- 
tive development into the last —that designated here as mediaeval. 


STI, 147. 4See above 268, n. 2. 


5Isaeus (VII, 26f.; cf. Harpocr. s. v. yervfrat: "Ioatos 5’ év r@ epi rod’ AmoddodW- 
pou K\hpou rods cuyyevets yerviras wvduacev) equates cuyyeve’s and yervarat. 
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course every gennetes had his phratry, which might be the same as that 
of the majority of his genos but which might also be different. There 
were no gene, in the strict sense of this term, in the phratries: there 
were only thiasi, into which the gennetae were distributed, regularly 
in practically identical groups of svyyeveis doubtless, but conceiv- 
ably also as individuals. Thus, both in the case of the Demotionidae 
and in the case of the phratry whose roll we have discussed the only 
subdivisions of the phratry recognized are the thiasi, which may be 
identical with particular orgeones or gene or groups of cuyyeveis, 
but which may also be either more or less inclusive. Within the 
phratries there were no accepted patents of nobility; all were alike 
brothers, whence also it was a common thing for the members of the 
thiasi to designate themselves phrateres.'_ And this was perhaps more 
natural because historically justifiable, since these were in a sense 
the old and original kinsman groups from the union of which had 
sprung in times remotely past the twelve large phratries. 

The political recognition of the gene as well as the phratries came 
to an end with Clisthenes. For the organization of the demes sufficed 
to distribute the members of each genos into a large number of 
political entities. This at once weakened the cohesion of the gene 
and at the same time compelled gennetae of several gene to co-operate 
in the transaction of the municipal affairs of Attica. Clisthenes 
also prevented the gene from acting as units in the battalions and 
electoral divisions of the state by establishing new phylae in place 
of the old ones; for in general each genos must have been confined 


1 As mentioned in the last note Isaeus equates gennetae with ovyyevets. Where the 
evidence of phrateres is adduced in his orations, and the ovyyeveis are not hostile to 
his client (VIII, 18 ff., X, 8), these are called upon also (III, 72 ff., VI, 64, IX, 8, XII, 
8); but in VII the gennetae take their place, and in II the orgeones are their substi- 
tute. Had there been orgeones or gennetae in the other cases, they would probably 
have been called upon in preference to the cvyyeveis. The real, as distinguished from 
the legal, constituents of the phratries were, doubtless, the groups of relatives 
whether called ovyyeveis, dpyedves, or yeryfrar; but when the gene were large, i.e. 
after 400 B.c. urban or priestly, the gennetae entered the phratries as a number of 
groups of ovyyeveis. The practical identity of cvyyeveis, dpyedves, and yervfra: (when 
small) with the thiasi is, I believe, shown by the family organization the thiasi dis- 
play (above, p. 271), the remark of Xenophon quoted above (p. 261), and the occa- 
sional use of the term thiasus to denote an association of orgeones (above, p. 258, 
n. 1) after 200 8. c., when the phratries and their subdivisions had disappeared. The 
real groups when acting as independent units generally avoided ihe title thiasus be- 
cause this implied subordination to the phratry and hence the participation in a given 
action of the other thiasi of which the phratry was composed. 
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to a single phylae. This concentration Clisthenes put an end to by 
instituting the ten phylae; whence, as Aristotle says,! €AéyOn 
Kal TO wy puroxpiveiy mpos Tors ékeralery Ta yéevn BovrAopevous — 
which means that inequalities found to exist in the representation 
of specific gene, as well as in the distribution of the gennetae collec- 
tively, in the ten phylae, were not, it was held in the fifth and fourth 
centuries B. c., to be taken into account in acknowledging or reject- 
ing the claims of specific families for membership in the gene. This 
implies that the gene, like the phratries, experienced difficulty 
after they had ceased to have political importance, in keeping a com- 
plete and accurate roll of the families entitled to belong to them by 
agnatic descent—for they were both ideal, not real, family groups; 
so that the idea could occur of bringing about an even representation 
of specific gene—those, doubtless, which like the Eumolpids, Ceryces, 
and Eteobutadae had charge of public cults—in each of the ten 
phylae. Despite its rejection in the classic period, this idea seems 
to have been influential in Hellenistic Athens, so that, as we have 
seen, the gennetae at the time of Augustus and of Septimius Severus 
were distributed among all the phylae in approximately even num- 
bers. To effect this all that was necessary. was to see to it that a 
certain number of noble families was preserved in each phyle, 
letting the rest withdraw from the genos as they pleased. 

Not only had the gennetae in the sixth century been in control 
of the phylae, but they had also mastered the central organization 
of the phratries (trittys) from their establishment. Hence in con- 
stituting his new phylae Clisthenes had to keep in mind, not 
simply the obliterating of the antagonism between the Plain, Coast, 
and Uplands, but also the breaking up of the combinations of gennetae, 
and, though this was less needful, of agroeci and demiurgi, within the 
twelve phratries. Hence he replaced the phratries by aggregates 
of citizens of approximately equal magnitude,’ the old phylae having 
been too large and unwieldy to compete successfully with the phrat- 
ries; hence, too, while he constituted his new tribes out of “thirds” 
as of old, he took one of these thirds from each of the three local 
divisions, and in delimiting these thirds he dismembered the old 

1Const. of Athens 21, 2. 

2 Arist. Const. of Athens 21, 3. 
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thirds (phratries) in such a fashion that their territory and members 
were divided, in the case of the one having its headquarters at 
Agrae, among at least five tribes—Erechtheis, Leontis, Cecropis, 
Pandionis, Antiochis,' while individual members who had straggled 
beyond the frontiers of the phratry found themselves in still other 
phylae. 

Thus the concept of the state, which had created under the 
régime of the mediaeval nobility the hundred gene and the twelve 
phratries for the suppression of the kinsman feuds earlier rampant, 
proceeded, under the auspices of the middle classes and the ideal 
of popular equality, to set them aside, when their work was done and 
their evils were apparent, and to put in their place the purely political 
phylae and demes of Clisthenes; and, when politics ceased, with the 
Macedonian suzerainty, to monopolize the energies of the Athenians, 
the aboriginal family associations, which were based upon eternal reali- 
ties, reappeared, as associations of ovyyeveis, phrateres, orgeones, 
or gennetae,? not, of course, to kindle anew the blood feuds, but 
to afford in their social and religious possibilities a solace for the loss 
of political activity. This issue did not affect seriously the demes, 
though the villages tended to displace them when the two were not 
identical,* but, as can be shown best in another connection, it was 
accompanied by the suspension of the most important functions of 
the phylae. 


HarvarpD UNIVERSITY 


1See above, p. 273, and Loeper Athen. Mitth. XVII, Pl. 12. 


2Popular usage of the second half of the fourth century B.c. is admirably epito- 
mized in the definitions given by the Etym. Magnum s. v. yevvi7rar éml yévous cbornua 
éx rpidxovra dvipdy cuverrés: ob of weréxovres éxadodvro yevvArat, ob Kata yévos GAAHoLs 
mwpoohkovres, od dxd Tod duTod aluaros: GAN owep of Synubrac xal ol ppdropes éxadobdvro 
pouwy Korvwrlay Tivd Exovres, obrw Kal ol yeryfrac suyyenkdy dpylwy 4} Gedy: ad’ dv 
dpyedves wvoudoOnoar * Hol rabrod yévous weréxovres : Ham dpxfs Kowa lepd Exovrtes - ol 
5é duoyaddxrous ppdropas cvyyevels Tovs yevviras. 

8 As in the case of the Piraeus and of Eleusis and Rhamnus (Wilhelm Beitrdge zur 
griech. Inschriftenkunde 61). 


{von Premerstein’s article entitled “Phratern-Verbinde auf einem 
attischen Hypothekenstein” in Ath. Mitt., 1910, 103 ff., came into my 
hands after this paper was printed. The substantial agreement of our 
results is an assurance of their correctness.—W. S. F.] 
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THE LATEST DATED INSCRIPTION FROM LAVINIUM' 
By Water DENNISON 


During a visit to Pratica di Mare, the site of the ancient Lavinium, 
the writer came across the following unpublished inscription in the 
garden of the Palazzo Borghese. The keeper of the palazzo said 
that the base, on which the inscription is cut, was discovered in the 
immediate vicinity some four or five years ago. The base is badly 
damaged, the upper half of it being almost squarely broken off. A 
large portion has also disappeared from the right side of the front 
face which bears the inscription; one fragment containing Il. 1-3 
has been saved. The base, as it now stands, is about 0.96 m. high, 
0.46 m. wide, and about the same in thickness. The letters, which 
vary in height from 3 cm. (last line) to 4 em. (I. 4), are shallow and 
not easily made out. Without other evidence than the forms of 
the letters the inscription would be assigned to the fourth century 
A.D. Eight lines of writing, complete or fragmentary, are still 
preserved. The text is as follows: 









ATEM REC 
QVORVE ANNOWAE 
QVAMTEMPORIBYS TYRA 





I offer the following restoration: 
{ob p}r(a)ecipufam .............. | libe}ralitatem [ac reform|at]am 
in melio{rem statum] | civitatem, recr[eata] | quoque annonae 
c{ura], | quam temporibus tyran[ni] | caruit, ordo Laurentum 
Lavina|tium. Domino) n(ostro) m(aiestati)q(ue) eius 
devotissimus. 


1 This inscription is to be No. 592 in the forthcoming supplement to CJL XIV in 
Eph. Epig. 1X. 
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The number of letters which should be restored in ll. 2-5 is deter- 
mined partly by the spacing. In the last three lines of the inscrip- 
tion, which are practically complete, there are respectively 21, 25, 
and 24 letters. The E of annonae, the thirteenth letter in its line, 
stands over the second V in Laurentum, the eighteenth letter of 1. 7; 
with equal spacing, therefore, only four or five letters more can be 
placed at the end of 1.5. Again, the second R of recr- of 1. 4 is nearly 
over E of annonae of the following line, which would necessitate restor- 
ing four or five letters to complete this line. Furthermore, the eleventh 
letter, O, in melio- (1. 3) is above the fourteenth letter, R of Lauren- 
tum, in 1. 7; accordingly I have supplied nine letters in the line. 
Finally, since the second E in [libe]ralitatem stands over O of the 
following line, we may suppose that at least nine or ten letters were 
lost here. 

The last line indicates that the inscription was set up in honor 
of anemperor. A clue as to what emperor it was is afforded by the 
last word in 1. 6, tyran - - - . The short space at the end of the 
line forbids the restoration of this word in the plural. There could 
be no reference, therefore, to the tyranni, Magnus Maximus and his 
son Flavius Victor under Valentinian II, Theodosius and Arcadius 
in 388. Moreover, if the dedication belonged to the time of these 
three emperors, we should expect eorum in the last line of the inscrip- 
tion instead of eius, unless we suppose that an honorary statue was 
raised to each of the three,' which in so small a town as Lavinium 
is hardly likely. The word at the end of |. 6 must then be restored 
tyran{ni]. Mention is made of a tyrannus in the inscriptions of two 
emperors only, namely, in those of Constantine and in those of his 
son, Constantius. The “usurpers” were respectively Maxentius, 
‘who was defeated by Constantine? at Saxa Rubra and then at the 
Ponte Milvio in 312 a. p., and Magnentius, whose power was broken 
by Constantius* at Mursa in 353 a. p. Since no other ‘tyrannus is 
mentioned in inscriptions or occupies a prominent place in literature,‘ 


1As in CIL VI, 3791a = 31413 (Valentinian), 3791b = 31414 (Arcadius), Bull. Com. 
1899, 222 and Beitrdge zur alten Geschichte II, 246 (Theodosius). 

2Cf. CIL VI, 1139. 38Cf. CIL VI, 1158, 1163. 

4Eugenius, who was defeated and killed by Theodosius in 394, is called tyrannus 


by Orosius, vii. 35. 11, and Rufinus, ii. 33, but he is not so termed in any extant inscrip- 
tion. 
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we are justified in assuming that our inscription was erected in honor 
of either Constantine or Constantius. 

But there is slightly preponderant evidence that we are here 
dealing with a document of the time of Constantine. From ll. 5-7, 
if correctly restored, we learn that the emperor had re-established 
the grain supply which had been lacking during the reign of the 
“usurper.”” Now, Maxentius had remained at or near Rome prac- 
tically all the six years between 306, when he was declared emperor, 
and 312, the year of his defeat, and from no less than three literary 
sources we have testimony that under this cruel and licentious ruler 
there was great scarcity of food and the people suffered “as no one 
remembered they had suffered before.” In the Chronograph of 
the year 354 we read in the section which gives a brief account of 
events that occurred under each emperor:' 

Maxentius imp. ann. VI. Hoc imp. templum Romae arsit et fabri- 
catum est. Thermas in Palatio fecit et circum in catecumbas. Fames 
magna fuit, etc. 

Again, Eusebius, De vita Constantini, I, 36: 

Otrw pév ody éi ‘Pons 6 tvpavvav, ovx éorw cimeiv, ola Spav rovs dy- 
Kdovs KatedovAodTo: wor’ non Tov dvayKaiwy Tpopav ev écxaTtyn ordva Kal 
dropia Katarrhvat, Sonv éxi “Pwpns ov8’ adXoré wore of Kal’ Hyas yeveoOu 
pvnpovevovow.” 

Finally in the Incerti Panegiricus Constantini (ed. Baehrens), 
IX, 4, we find: 

Ut haec, inquam, omittam, te, Constantine, paterna pietas sequebatur, 
illum, ut falso generi non invideamus, impietas; . . . . illum spoliatorum 
templorum, trucidati senatus, plebis Romanae fame necatae piacula. ... . 

Other historians, as Zosimus and Aurelius Victor, ascribe to 
Maxentius similarly a selfish and rapacious character.* It is clear, 
then, that a famine prevailed about Rome during the rule of this 
emperor; the army and imperial favorites, upon whom Maxentius 
relied for support, were undoubtedly supplied with every luxury, 


1 Edited by Mommsen in Abhand. d. Phil.-Hist. Classe d. kénigl. sich. Gesell- 
schaft d. Wissenschaften I (1850), 248, and in Monumenta Germaniae Hist. IX, 1, 148. 

2 Similarly Euseb. Hist. Eccl. VIII, 14, 6. 

8Cf. also Landolfus Sagax Addit. ad Pauli Historiam Rom. XI, 172,10: **Omni 
studio arandi serendique cessante tanta fames urbem atque omnia loca invaserunt ut 
nihil reliqui ad vitae subsidium fieret’’ (ed. Droysen [1879], 326, and Monumenta 
Germaniae Hist. II, 324). 
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but the country at large suffered.'. This condition of affairs was 
changed by Constantine, who dealt with the followers of Maxentius 
with a firm hand, abolished the praetorian guards, and restored 
peace and order. 

To consider what claims Magnentius has of being the tyrannus of 
the inscription we have only to recall that he was proclaimed emperor 
in the early part of 350 a. p. at Autun, and after the battle at Mursa 
he took his own life in 353, after a brief and wavering reign of a 
little more than three years. If he ever was at Rome at all, it was 
for a short time only,’ although his power was felt there in more 
than one instance; but there is at least no literary evidence of a 
famine during this time. Constantius, furthermore, did not visit 
Rome immediately after his defeat of Magnentius. It was not until 
356 that this happened (Ammianus Marcellinus xvi. 10); but, 
although he abrogated all the acts of Magnentius,* historical evi- 
dence is lacking that he took measures to relieve a food famine.‘ 
On the whole, therefore, I am inclined to refer the new inscription 
to Constantine, and, since that emperor remained in Rome but a 
few months following the defeat and death of Maxentius, to suppose 
that the inscription was set up soon after that event. The expression 
[reformat]jam in melio[rem statum] civitatem, which I have restored 
in 1. 4, seems further to favor this conclusion.’ Again, the word, 
[libe}ralitatem,® which I feel certain is correctly restored in |. 2, is 


1Jt is altogether probable that the re-establishment of the grain supply, referred 
to in 1. 6 of the inscription, was not merely local, that is, limited to Lavinium, but 
was general throughout the region about Rome. 


2The language of Socrates (ii. 32) implies that Magnentius was at Rome in the 
year 352 for a brief period of time. Earlier than this, in 350, when the ephemeral 
emperor, Nepotianus, was crushed, the blow was struck a Magnentianis ducibus 
(Oros. Adv. Pag. vii. 29. 11), or as Socrates pute it (ii. 25), Nerwriavdy pev ody ol 
Mayvevrlov xaOetdov crparnyol; and Sozomenes (iv. 1), id rSv Mayverrlov orpariw- 
T&v dvypé6n. ‘This manner of expression suggests that Magnentius was not at Rome 
at the time. 

3 Cod. Theod. ix. 38. 2; xv. 14. 5; xvi. 10. 5. 


4The uprising under Orfitus, preefectus urbis, in 353 (Ammianus Marcellinus xiv. 
6) occurred on account of inopia vini, but this was because of a desire for excess, not 
because of a real need of food. 


5 And yet Constantius also was hailed restitutor urbis Romae aique orbis (CIL VI, 
1158). 


6 Liberalitas is used in another inscription (C/L XI, 5265) of Constantine. 
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more applicable to Constantine in the light of what we know of his 
life and works than to his son, whose cruel, haughty character is 
portrayed by Ammianus Marcellinus (xxi. 16).' 

Finally, Constantine seems to have been more active than Con- 
stantius in the regulation and administration of the grain supply 
in Rome and its distribution in Italy;? thus his disposition to relieve 
suffering by hunger appears from Cod. Theod. xi. 27, of the year 322: 
“Provinciales egestate victus atque alimoniae inopia laborantes 
liberos suos vendere vel oppignorare cognovimus. ... . Abhorret 
enim nostris moribus ut quemquam fame confici vel ad indignum 
facinus prorumpere concidamus.”’ 

Numerous examples are known of assistance rendered in times of 
famine by private citizens,* but there are only four other instances 
on record in which an emperor gave largesses of grain to communi- 
ties in times of need.‘ 

Professor Dessau, who would restore in ll. 4, 5, recip[erata] quoque 
annonae c[opia], calls attention in a private letter to the fact that in 
the fourth century a. D. annonae (pl.), salarium, and stipendium are 
sometimes used nearly synonymously,® and suggests that in our 
inscription annona may mean monetary revenue (to be classed among 
the iura and privilegia of the Laurentes, C/L XIV, 2065), of which 
they were deprived by the “usurper” and which was restored by 
the new emperor. The expression ordo Laurentum Lavinatium, 
Professor Dessau further thinks, may be equivalent to sacerdotes 


1Qn the other hand, meaningless expressions of flattery are common in imperial 
inscriptions of this period (cf. CJL III, 4180). In an inscription recently found near 


the Roman Forum (Beitrdge zur alten Geschichte II, 243) Maxentius is called provi- 
dentissimus. 


2 Cod. Theod. xi. 1. 2; xiii. 5. 1-8; 6. 1; xiv. 3. 1; 25.1. See Krakauer Das Ver- 
pflegungswesen d. Stadt Rom. 


8Cited in Diz. Epig. I, 474, and Olcott Thes. Ling. Lat. Epig., s. v. Annona. 


4Trajan (Dio Cassius 69. 5. 2-3), Hadrian (ibid. 69. 16. 2), M. Aurelius (Cap. Ant. 
Phil. 11), M. Aurelius and L. Verus maximi principes (CIL V, 1874). See Hirsch- 
feld Philologus (1870), p. 83, n. 131, and Ruggiero Diz. Epig. I, p. 486. In CIL III, 
4180 it is recorded that the emperor Constans Victor (died 350) established permanently 
the food supply of the Colonia Savaria. 


5E. g., in a letter of Symmachus, i. 79, the pay of a professor of philosophy 
(philosophi salarium and later salarii emolumenta) is the subject of remark, and in 
reference to this it is said, super eius annonis dicitur orta dubitatio. Cf. also Cod. 
Theod, viii. 17.17, and Vita Alexandri Severi 41. 3. 
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Laurentes Lavinates, assuming that Lavinium was at that time merely 
a sacred site with practically no population or municipal life.' 

Aside from the historical value pointed out above, the new inscrip- 
tion is important for the reason that it is the latest dated epigraphic 
monument? from Lavinium and assures us of the official existence 
of the ancient site as late as the first half of the fourth century a. b. 


1 See further CIL XIV, pp. 186 ff. 


-2 The latest literary documents (Chronograph of the Year 354, and Symmachus) 
are cited by Dessau CJL XIV, p. 188. 








THE THREE ACTOR RULE IN MENANDER 
By Ketiey Rees 


The discovery of the fragments of five plays of Menander by 
M. Lefebvre at Aphroditopolis in 1906 has added materially to our 
knowledge of the New Comedy. While the lacunae in the fragments 
are sometimes very extensive and make it impossible in many cases 
to recover with absolute accuracy the details of the plot and to 
determine with certainty the assignment of the verses to the various 
characters, yet the remains, especially of the Epitrepontes and 
Periceiromena, are sufficient to enable us to settle several mooted 
questions relative to the history of comic exhibitions in this period 
and to give us a fair conception of the genius of Menander. For 
instance, the appearance in the MS of xopov proves conclusively, 
as Kérte' has pointed out, the employment of the chorus. Wilamo- 
witz? has already called our attention to a situation in the Peri- 
cetromena where the action seems to demand a fourth actor. After 
an analysis of the fragments with reference to the rule of three actors, 
the writer is convinced that the plays of Menander were written and 
exhibited regardless of any limitation of the number of actors 
allowed for their production. 

The internal evidence for a limitation of performers in the fifth- 
century tragedies and comedies, because of their inherent structure, 
might at first seem to be of considerable weight. The choral odes 
are long; the dialogue progresses slowly, for the most part between 
two persons; with the exception of the leading persons in the drama 
the other characters appear, as a rule, only once in the course of the 
play. It is not strange that a limitation of the number of actors 
allowed was assigned as the cause of the peculiar characteristics 
of the classical drama, which we know developed naturally, unre- 
stricted by external or economic causes. In the Menander frag- 
ments we find a totally different situation. The chorus is relegated 
to a comparatively unimportant position. The drama of plot and 


1 Hermes XLIII (1908), 299 ff. 


2 Neue Jahrb. XXI (1908), 34 ff. 
(CLassicaL PxiLoLoey V, July, 1910) 291 
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intrigue requires a livelier action and the intermingling of the char- 
acters of the play. The scenes are short and many; the characters 
go and come frequently. The evolution of the plot demands that 
almost every character shall be on the scene at one time or another 
with every other one. The result would necessarily be the splitting 
of single réles if there was a limitation placed upon the poet as to 
the number of actors he might employ. The reasons, therefore, 
for assuming a limitation of actors in the classical drama, viz., the 
structure and technique of the plays, are entirely lacking in Menander. 
There is absolutely no trace or hint in the economy of these frag- 
ments of a restriction in the number of available performers. 
Assuming for the moment that the rule is not applicable to the 
New Comedy, let us consider to what extent this fact should lead us 
to question the existence of such a convention in the classical period. 
How far the conditions which prevailed in the dramatic exhibitions 
in the period of Menander may be taken as criteria for supplying 
the deficiencies of our knowledge about the classical period is a 
matter which, in the present case, can be argued only in a negative 
way. We have no positive evidence on the subject; there is no 
mention in ancient writers of a restriction that was placed upon the 
poets of the classical period, much less a record of the removal of 
such a restriction for the writers of New Comedy. No change 
affecting the state regulations of the festivals at Athens was made in 
the third or fourth centuries B.c. which would indicate that post- 
classical poets were more liberally provided with funds than Aris- 
tophanes and the classical tragic poets. It is true that the abolition 
of the choregic system in 318 B.c. was an important change. From 
this time on for a couple of centuries there was elected annually an 
agonothetes who had supervision of the dramatic contests. The 
chief burden of the expense also feil upon him (ef. CIA II, 314, 
kal eis TadTa Tavta éx Tov idiwy dvadwoas TOAAA YpHpaTa), though 
the state bore a part (cf. CIA II, 1289). Thus two causes existed 
in the latter period which would have a tendency to render exhibitions 
less elaborate; viz., the absence of rivalry between the competing 
choregi, and the fact that one rich citizen had to bear the financial 
burden formerly borne by a larger number. The needs of the poets 
were doubtless met by the state in a liberal manner in every pros- 
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perous period, but it seems that the dramatic writers of the fifth 
century received a somewhat more liberal patronage. It is, to be 
sure, not safe to draw conclusions based on the silence of ancient 
authorities in doubtful matters about which we have no positive 
statement, but it is reasonable to suppose that, if the archon had 
increased the number of actors from three—the number assumed 
to have been allowed in the classical period—to four in the case of 
the New Comedy, we should have had some mention of so important 
a change in the history of dramatic production. We must, there- 
fore, interpret the tradition in the light of the New Comedy, also; 
the rule must stand or fall according as it is applicable to both. 

In testing the rule in its application to the Menander fragments 
I proceed on the assumption that the following principles were 
observed by the ancients in distributing the réles among the actors:! 
(1) An actor, if he play two or more réles, must have enough time 
to change costume between the departure of the one character and 
the entrance of the other whose part he is to assume. (2) The same 
actor must play a given part throughout the drama; it is not per- 
missible for a single réle to be divided among two or more actors. 
(3) The doubling of incongruous réles is to be avoided; male 
and female réles, youths and aged persons should not be combined. 
(4) Finally, the parts assigned to one actor should not be too many 
or of too miscellaneous a character. Of course the presence of four 
persons upon the scene at once would prove that more than three 
actors were necessary. Leaving out such instances, violations of 
the above principles may be grouped under the following headings: 
(a) “Lightning” Change of Costume; (6) Split Réles; (c) Bad As- 
signment of Parts. 

There are two clear cases in the Periceiromena of the employment 
of four speaking actors on the scene at one time.’ It is to be observed, 


1See my dissertation, The So-called Rule of Three Actors in the Classical Greek 
Drama (Chicago, 1908), 42 ff., where these matters are fully discussed. 

2 Legrand, in his valuable work on the New Comedy which has just appeared (Daos: 
tableau de comédie grecque pendant la periode dite nouvelle, Lyon 1910), devotes a 
chapter (pp. 365 ff.) to ‘* Les infractions & la loi des cing actes et & la rdégle des trois 
acteurs.’”’ He finds that in two situations in the Hpitrepontes (vss. 153 ff, 662 ff.) and 
in one in the Periceiromena (vss. 882 ff.) a fourth actor must be available. He asserts 


—wrongly, as I believe—‘*jamais plus de trois personnages parlant et agissant ne 
sont en scéne & la fois.”’ 
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however, that even here the Aristotelian and Horatian norm “nec 
quarta loqui persona laboret ” is not altogether disregarded; only in the 
case of Pataecus does the fourth actor speak in the presence of the 
other three, while Moschion, at the end of the play (vss. 905 ff.), 
kept silent until Polemon had retired. The first scene to be con- 
sidered is found in the Leipzig fragment? (vss. 1 ff.=Capps vss. 
344 ff.). From vs. 13=Cairo pap. E=Von L? 217 ff. 


Sostas, Potemon, Patarcus, HaBROTONON 
Sosias 
exeiev Ke xpypyat’ eiAngdds: epol 
4 A + ‘ ‘ , 
MITTEE, MPOSLOWOLV GE Kai TO OTpaTdmedov. 
Pataecus 
xdbevd’ aredOuv, & paxdpre, Tas paxas 
4 s7 > e , ‘ lol 
TavTas €agas. ovxX Vyaivers— oot AaAD— 
5 vi tov, peOvas yap. 
Sosias 
ce a , 7” 
Rrtov Os mérwx’ iows 
KoTUAys, mpoedws ravta 7000’, 6 Svoruyxys, 
Tnpav 7’ éuavtov eis TO weAAov; 
(To Pataecus) Polemon 
ev A€yes. 
(To Sosias) 
meioOnre pot 
Sostas 
ti 8 éoriv 0 Kedevas eve; 
Polemon 
> 66 > a ya CE , - <hr 
dpOas epwrds viv éyw dn coi y’ épe. 
10 ‘ABporovov, émojpnvov. 
Pataecus 
law Tovrovi (Sosias) 
a on i \ a a» 
mp@Tov amrdmeupov Tors Te wraidas Ovs aye. 


1 The silence of Moschion, however, is due rather to a dramatic than to an artistic 
motive. 


2K6rte ‘Zwei neue Blatter d. Pere.,’’ Sitz.-Berichte d. phil. hist. Klass.d. Konig. 
Sdch. Gesellschaft d. Wissenschaft zu Leipzig IX (1908), Sitz. 24. The distribution 
of parts given below is that of Capps’s forthcoming edition. See Robert’s discussion 
of this passage Hermes XLIV (1909). 260 ff., von Arnim Zeitschrift f. dst. Gym. (1909), 
1 ff., Sudhaus Hermes LXIV (1909), pp. 412 ff., Van Leeuwen Mnem. XXXVII (1909), 
pp. 231 ff., Schmidt Hermes LXIV (1909), pp. 408 ff., and the recent editions of Kérte 
and Sudhaus. 
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Sosias 
Kak@s duouxeis Tov woAcuov: SuAverat, 
deov AaBeiv Kata Kpdros 
Polemon 
ovToot pe yap, 
6 Tdrasxos, éfoAAvow ; 
Sosias 
ovk oP? ipyepwr. 
Habrotonon 
15 mpos tav Ocdv, dvOpwr’, dred? 
Sosias 
drépxopat. 
Exit Sostas. 
Polemon 
Opnv oe Tovey TL Kal yap, ‘ABpdrovov, 
éxeus Te mpds woAopKiav ov xpHomov * 
Sivaca 7’ avaBaivew, repixaPnobar,— rot orpéedet, 
Aatxaotpv’; noxwOys; péAe TOVTwY TL ToL; 

Hasrotonon leaves, Patazous AND PoLEMOoN remain. Pataxrcus 
speaks the next lines. 

The first two lines are assigned by most of the editors to Sosias,' 
the servant of Polemon, and this is undoubtedly correct. Sosias 
up to this time has been keeping watch over the house of Pataecus 
where Glycera has taken refuge. Pataecus, a friend of both Polemon 
‘and Glycera, has urged Polemon to raise the siege and adopt new 
tactics in his effort to win back Glycera. Sosias thus is angry at 
Pataecus for the proposal which involves his withdrawal from the 
business of standing guard, and accuses him of being in the hire of 
the enemy. The speaker is, therefore, Sosias, and the subject of 
nec is Pataecus. “He has come from there (éxeiOev, i.e., the 
house of Pataecus represented on the scene) having received (bribe) 
money. Believe me, he betrays you and the army.” The person 
addressed in vs. 2 (ce) is Polemon, as Td otpatdmedov proves. If 
Pataecus is present, these two verses imply the presence of three 
characters, i.e., the speaker (Sosias) , the one addressed (Polemon) and 
the one spoken of (Pataecus).? That Pataecus is present is shown 


! Schmidt Hermes LXIV (1909), 427 ff., assigns these verses to Habrotonon. 


2T have simply followed the text of Oapps in assigning vs. 7 to Polemon without 
producing any arguments to show why I think this assignment is correct. It would 
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(1) by vs. 13 where Polemon says, ovtoai pe yap 6 IIdraukos, é&dr- 
Avo; “What! is Pataecus here working my ruin?” ovrocd implies 
the presence of Pataecus upon the scene; (2) we find Pataecus 
speaking with Polemon at vs. 19 immediately after the exit of Habro- 
tonon. Sosias left the scene at vs. 15. Four verses would not have 
given the actor of Sosias the time to come back in the character of 
Pataecus. Besides, the text implies that Pataecus was already 
present at vs. 19, for there is no reference to his entrance at this point. 
The fourth speaking character in this scene is Habrotonon, who is 
addressed in vs. 10 and speaks vs. 15.! 

A second case of four actors on the scene at once is found near the 
end of the Periceiromena. Glycera, Pataecus, and Polemon are 
together up to vs. 905. At this point the old man Pataecus an- 
nounces that his son Moschion is to marry the daughter 
of Philinus (ef. end of Terence Heaut.). At this announcement 
Moschion, who up to this time has been in hiding and listening 
to the conversation of the other three characters, breaks out with 
the words ® yf «ai Oeot. These words are assigned by some of 
the editors to Glycera, but they are most appropriate in the mouth 
of Moschion, and were certainly spoken by him. That his presence 
is not referred to in any way up to this time need cause no difficulty , 
for he is an eavesdropper by habit and inclination. He overhears 
from his place of concealment the whole conversation between 
Pataecus and Glycera in the recognition scene (vss. 646 ff.), and 
there can be little doubt that, if we had the rest of his speech after 
vs. 427, we should find that he tells how he overheard a confidential 
talk had between Myrrhina and Glycera inside the house. Moschion’s 
eaves-dropping on the scene seems to begin with the interview between 
Glycera and Pataecus in frag. K (vss. 595 ff.); vs. 632 tdya 8 etoop’ 
has the tone of an aside and is plausibly assigned to Moschion. 
lead me beyond the limits of this paper to enter into a detailed discussion of the 
distribution of these lines among the characters. But whatever arrangement of the 
Lines we accept, we are forced, as it seems to me, to assume the presence of four 


characters upon the scene. I have merely called attention, therefore, to the obvious 
indications of the presence of Pataecus and Habrotonon upon the scene. 

1 With no knowledge whatever of the réle which Habrotonon has to play in this or 
other scenes, it is impossible to know absolutely what verses are to be assigned to her 
here. But as for her presence on the scene with three others—and that is all we are 
concerned with—that cannot be disputed. 
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Two more four-actor scenes are found in the fragments, but these 
are different from those just discussed in that the fourth character 
in these particular scenes does not speak, although in other scenes 
one of the characters has an important speaking part. In Periceiro- 
mena vs. 62 the mistress of Doris is addressed by Doris, who enters at 
vs. 61. The mistress is in the house, but probably appears a moment 
at the door (cf. vs. 34). Agnoia, who goes out at vs. 51, and Sosias, 
who enters at vs. 52, are the other characters. 

The other case where four actors would be required in a like 
manner occurs in Periceiromena vss. 403 ff. Just as Polemon and 
Pataecus are disappearing into the house, Moschion appears upon the 
scene. A few lines below he catches sight of Sosias skulking in the 
distance and addresses him at vs. 408. 


“TIGHTNING” CHANGE OF DRESS 


Epitrepontes.—Davus departs for the country at vs. 159, leaving 
Syriscus upon the scene. Onesimus appears at vs. 165. Smicrines 
could not come on again in the character of Onesimus, for Smicrines 
and Onesimus are on the scene together several times in the play. 
The impersonator of Davus, who left the scene at vs. 159, would 
thus have to reappear at vs. 165 in the character of Onesimus. 
Six verses would be too short a time for the change, especially in 
case the departing actor, as Davus here, leaves the scene by one of 
the parodoi. 

Periceiromena.—In the last scene four characters are upon the 
scene within the space of four verses. Doris departs from the scene 
at vs. 886. Pataecus, Glycera, and Polemon are together at vs. 
891. The actor of Doris would not have time to come on in the 
character of any one of these three persons. But Doris could have 
come back in vs. 905 as Moschion. 

Samia.—Demeas, Parmenon, and the Cook are present at vs. 
71. In the next scene Demeas, Parmenon, and Chrysis take part 
in the action. Chrysis puts her head out at vs. 89, and, although 
she does not speak in this scene, yet she must be regarded as a 
speaking character. In the preceding scene the Cook departed at 
vs. 83. With only three actors, the same actor would have to 
take the parts of both the Cook and Chrysis. But the six verses 
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between the exit of the Cook and entrance of Chrysis allow too short 
a time for the actor to retire, change dress, and reappear. 

In the comic fragments from Ghéran' we find a scene where four 
actors seem to be necessary, unless we assume a quick change of 
dress. Phaedimus and a servant are present vs. 84. There is no 
indication in the fragmentary text at this point that they leave the 
scene immediately. Now, in vs. 99 we find a father in animated 
conversation with another person in the presence of his daughter. 
We may fairly assume a lapse of eight or ten verses at most between 
the departure of the characters on the scene at vs. 84 and the entrance 
of those whom we find already present at vs. 99. But this is a 
doubtful case and one that is scarcely susceptible of proof. 


SPLIT ROLES 


In the following table are collected all those cases where single 
réles must be divided among two or more actors unless a fourth 
actor is used. The characters in italics are those whose parts must 
be divided as shown in the diagram. The actors are designated by 
the numbers I, II, and III without implying anything as to their 
relative rank; the dash indicates that the character above is not on 
the scene. 

Epitrepontes.—The rédle of Syriscus must be played by two 
different actors as indicated in the table. In the arbitration scene 
Syriscus, Davus, and Smicrines are present. Let actor I take the 
part of Syriscus, II, Smicrines, and III, Davus. Onesimus and Davus 
(actor III) are together in the first scene. At any rate, different 
actors are required for the two parts, since they are almost 
simultaneously upon the scene (cf. vss. 160, 165). Smicrines (actor 
II) and Onesimus engage in the dialogue together in several scenes 
(cf. vss. 903 and 866). The part of Onesimus, therefore, must be 
taken by actor I, since neither II nor III is available. But 
Syriscus and Onesimus are together vss. 166 and 225. If, then, 
we assign the part of Onesimus to actor I, the part of Syriscus, 
which was taken in the arbitration scene by actor I, would have to 
be assigned in this scene to II or ITI. 


1 Korte Hermes (1908), 44 ff. 
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PLay Actor I Actor II Actor III 
Epitrepontes : * 
2 A. Onesimus Davus 
ya SS: “ Smicrines a 
DAG dese c6-cueslec rune Syriscus ss Davus 
MEO se 6 ties veeeiewes Onesimus Syriscus Habrotonon 
. | Serres Charisius Smicrines Cook 
Aet EES, Be: Soi. scce Onesimus “ Chaerestratus 
ROt EV. Bee S viscec cscs - — Cook 
Bot EV, Bee} cccci cscs Smicrines Chaerestratus 
Cer ercisisis assieatnorciseees = Sophrona Habrotonon 
GE Seu ecuseuee Cees Onesimus Charisius « 
AME SaaS alivecescuces 4 Smicrines Sophrona 
Periceiromena 
vce evcccecune vues Polemon Pataecus Glycera 
MS Waredernccecudaen - Davus Sosias 
MEET Sacceecuewedenes a Pataecus Moschion 
OE eicve SeNawcacenss Moschion 9 Glycera 
Me” Saweceewcuawes “ Davus Sosias 
MEE wa ninegcneneeee Doris Pataecus Glycera 
UNS voice na won Sewn Polemon Habrotonon ias 
ements wcliwacs os - - Pataecus 
BNE vivcaynesscn wees “ Doris — 
Gee sip. normenor naan este Agnoia Doris Sosias 
PARE Sole carcwa di tetnniees Doris Davus aa 
Samia 
lS csincien cane ewexcers Demeas Parmenon Cook 
Cae eer 3 “ Chrysis 
MS Seas wenaateesowe se " ne Cook (exit v. 156) 
1 Sener errr rt $ Chrysis — 
1 RR ere ae = “ Niceratus 
Ws ce Co ne Saban econ’ Demeas Niceratus — 
Ll RRR Cer ee ere are e bs —— 
SRM cle oie vwe dive veaintts s Chrysis Niceratus 
Mi veadcowneeausade Moschion se aos 
GOP vicciccdan caucus - Parmenon — 














*The presence of Onesimus and Davus in the prologue is based upon inferences 
drawn from subsequent action and is hypothetical. The same is also true of the 


reconstructed scenes of Act III and Act IV. 


7 


The same device must be resorted with the part of Charisius. 
As we have seen, Onesimus and Smicrines must be played by separate 
actors: actor II takes the part of Smicrines throughout, actor I 


the part of Onesimus. 


Smicrines and the Cook are together at vs. 


392, and it is almost certain that there was a scene, which Capps 
places near the beginning of the fourth act, in which Onesimus and 
the Cook are on the scene at the same time. Actor III would thus play 
the part of the Cook. Smicrines (actor II), and the Cook (actor ITI) 
are present at vs. 392. Actor I would have to play Charisius. But 
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Onesimus, whose part throughout the play has been taken by actor 
I, is on the scene with Charisius and Habrotonon at vs. 736. The 
part of Charisius in this scene, therefore, would have to be taken by 
actor II, thus dividing the part between two actors. 

The part of Sophrona is taken by actor II at vs. 638, but in the 
last scene it must be taken by actor III. The situation is as follows: 
Habrotonon, whose part is played elsewhere by actor III, is present 
with Sophrona at vs. 638. Onesimus enters immediately after 
the departure of Sophrona and Habrotonon. Actor I had played 
the part of Onesimus elsewhere. Hence actor II would assume the 
part of Sophrona. But in the last scene Sophrona is on the scene 
with Onesimus (actor I) and Smicrines (actor II). The part of 
Sophrona, which was taken by actor II at vs. 638, must, therefore, 
be played by actor III here. 

Periceiromena.—The part of Moschion cannot be played by 
the same actor throughout. At vs. 403 he is on the scene immediately 
after the retirement of Polemon and Pataecus. At vs. 891 Polemon, 
Pataecus, and Glycera speak together. Moschion also is in hiding 
during the recognition between Pataecus and Glycera, vss. 585 ff., 
and speaks with Glycera the moment after Pataecus departs at vs. 
704. Hence the actor who had formerly taken Polemon’s part 
would assume the part of Moschion here. In the scene (vs. 403), 
therefore, where Moschion enters just as Polemon and Pataecus are 
retiring, a different actor must play the réle of Moschion, if we assume 
that the same actor took Polemon’s part throughout (see table 
above, p. 299). 

The réles of Pataecus and Doris must also be split. Polemon, 
Sosias, and Habrotonon are present, vs. 344 ff. Actor I has played 
Polemon throughout and actor III Sosias. Actor II would thus 
play Habrotonon. In the next scene Pataecus and Polemon are 
present immediately after the departure of Habrotonon. Actor 
II, who has just been present in the person of Habrotonon, has been 
taking Pataecus’ part elsewhere, but in this scene actor III is the 
only available actor, thus making it necessary to divide the rdle 
of Pataecus between actors II and III (see table above). The part 
of Doris at vs. 631 is taken by actor I, since she is present with 
Pataecus and Glycera (see table). In another scene (vs. 857) the 
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part must be played by actor II, since Polemon (actor I) is on the 
scene with her, and since she and Sosias (actor III) are on the scene 
together at vs. 61. 

Samia.—At vss. 70 ff. Demeas (I), Parmenon (II), and the Cook 
(III) are present. In the following scene Chrysis is at the door, 
Demeas (I) and Parmenon (II) present. Actor III thus takes the part 
of Chrysis. The Cook (III) and Demeas (I) are together at vs. 
145. Exit the Cook, vs. 156. At vs. 157 Chrysis enters and takes 
part in the dialogue with Demeas (I). There is no time at all for a 
change of costumes between the departure of the Cook and the 
entrance of Chrysis, since the latter is present immediately after the 
exit of the former. The rdle of Chrysis, therefore, which at vs. 88 
had been taken by actor III, must be played in this scene by actor II, 
thus dividing the part between actors II and III. 


BAD ASSIGNMENT OF ROLES 


That the ancients, in the distribution of the réles among the several 
actors, took much pains to assign only such parts to particular actors 
as were suitable to the peculiar excellence of each is an assumption 
which we may accept as pretty well established.'. With only three 
actors the following objectionable doubling of réles results. Note 
that in each instance the same actor has to take both male and female 
réles, young and old persons, and in several cases the parts are of a 
very miscellaneous kind. In the Epitrepontes, actor II plays Smi- 
crines (an old man), vss. 638 ff.; Sophrona (nurse of Pamphila), 
vss. 736 ff.; Charisius (son of Chaerestratus), vss. 225 ff.; Syriscus 
(servant of Charisius); actor III takes Davus (shepherd), Habro- 
tonon (flute girl), Chaerestratus (old man, father of Charisius), 
the Cook, vss. 904 ff.; Sophrona (nurse of Pamphila). Actor I in 
the Periceiromena plays Polemon (Corinthian captain), vss. 232 and 
701 ff.; Moschion (son of Pataecus), vss. 140 ff. and 631 ff.; Doris 
(servant of Glycera); actor II, Pataecus (old man, father of 
Glycera), vss. 701 ff. and 631 ff., Davus (servant of Myrrhina), 
Habrotonon (hetaera), vss. 61 ff. and 140ff., Doris (servant of 
Glycera); actor III plays the parts of Glycera (daughter of Patae- 
cus), Sosias (servant of Polemon), Moschion (son of Pataecus), 


'See Rule of Three Actors, 53 ff. 
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vss. 403 ff., Pataecus (old man, father of Moschion and Glycera), 
vss. 359 ff. One actor has to take the réles of Demeas and his son 
Moschion in the Samia; another the Cook, Chrysis (the Samian 
hetaera), and the old man Niceratus. 

The results of our investigation may be thus summarized: (1) 
There are four scenes in which four speaking characters are present 
at the same time. In two of these scenes the fourth character 
speaks either in the presence of the other three or immediately 
after the exit of one of these; in the two other scenes the fourth 
character, who elsewhere has a speaking part, is present as a mute. 
(2) Four instances occur where, if the poet had only three speaking 
actors at his disposal, the actor would not have enough time to 
change dress between the exit of one character and the entrance of 
the next which he is to impersonate. (3) The three-actor distribu- 
tion would necessitate the splitting of six réles between two or more 
actors. In the Epitrepontes alone, three réles would have to be 
divided; in the Periceiromena two, and in the Samia one. (4) Nearly 
every actor is forced to carry a combination of réles which are quite 
unsuitable for one actor. Such are the facts that are revealed in our 
fragments. There is little doubt that, were the remains of the plays 
more complete, still greater difficulties would be encountered in 
the attempt to distribute the parts among three actors. 

It is not to be inferred from the above arguments, nor is it the 
writer’s thesis, that Greek plays were never presented with three 
actors.' There might have been plays which were actually pro- 
duced with that number. But the two important facts to be remem- 
bered are: (1) That there is no external evidence to show that 
dramatic poets at Athens either in the classical or post-classical 
period did restrict themselves to that number; (2) the economy of 
the Menander fragments and of the classical dramas does not reveal 
the influence of such a restrictive law. 


YaLE COLLEGE 


1Weissmann in his review of my dissertation on the “Rule” (N. phil. Rundschau 
[1908] pp. 460 ff.) would find evidence for the existence of the rule in the mere fact that 
about three-fourths of the extant dramas could be produced with three performers. 
But should not even one certain exception, and there are, in fact, many exceptions, 
in the absence of all positive evidence, be sufficient to discredit the rule? 











GREEK AND LATIN ETYMOLOGIES 
By Francis A. Woop 


1. Gk. Baws ‘little, short,’ -Saids ‘little, small, poor’ are 
referred by Prellwitz, Ht. Wb.’ 71, to Lith. gaiszti ‘schwinden, 
vergehen.’ To these add Goth. qistjan, OHG fir-quistan ‘ver- 
derben,’ quist ‘Vernichtung,’ etc., from *g¥%s-t-, an outgrowth of 
the root *g%éi- in OE d-cwinan ‘dwindle,’ MLG quinen ‘hin- 
schwinden, allmahlich abnehmen, krankeln,’ Skt. jindti ‘altert,’ 
etc. (cf. Fick, Wb., IIT‘, 63). 

2. Gk. éy-covéw ‘hasten, be quick and active, esp. in service,’ 
koveiv * érretyer Oar, évepyeiv; Kover + oTredde, Tpéxe; Kovntai + Jeparrovtes 
(Hes. ), didxovos ‘servant,’ etc. contain a root gen- ‘hasten, hasten 
after, chase, catch,’ which occurs in ChSl. po-cing, po-ceti ‘an- 
fangen,’ koni ‘Anfang,’ Lett. censtés ‘sich anstrengen, streben.’ 

From an enlarged base gen-t-, qon-t- come NIcel. hendast 
‘dash, rush forward,’ henda ‘catch, take (notice); throw, fling 
(with dat.) ; occur, happen,’ ON henda ‘ergreifen, fangen,’ OSw. 
henda ‘bekommen, sich ereignen,’ hinna ‘erlangen,’ Sw. hinna 
intr. ‘reichen, dringen,’ tr. ‘erreichen,’ wpphinna ‘einholen, 
ereilen,’ Goth. fra-hinban ‘fangen, gefangen nehmen,’ hunps 
‘Gefangenschaft,’ OHG -hunda ‘Beute,’ verhunden ‘fangen,’ OE 
hup ‘booty,’ gehenden ‘hold,’ etc. In these the meaning ‘catch, 
get’ comes from ‘hasten after, chase.’ In the following the pri- 
mary meaning ‘be quick, vehement’ develops into ‘quick in mind 
and body, dexterous, wise, wily’ and ‘drive, thrust’: MHG behende 
‘geschickt, schnell von leibl. Gefigigkeit und geistigen Eigen- 
schaften,’ MLG behende ‘geschickt, gewandt, schlau, listig,’ 
handich ‘geschickt, passend,’ ‘handy,’ Goth. handugs ‘weise,’ 
OHG hantag ‘acer, asper, saevus,, MHG handen ‘schneiden, 
hauen,’ Gk. cevréw ‘goad, spur on,’ xovtds ‘pole.’ A synonymous 
base qen-d- appears in OE hentan ‘pursue,’ huntian ‘hunt.’ 

For the meaning compare Skt. cddati ‘treibt an,’ NPers. cust 
‘flink, tatig, passend,’ ChSl. kydati ‘werfen,’ Goth. ga-hwatjan 
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‘anreizen, OE hwettan ‘incite; sharpen, whet,’ hwat ‘brisk, 
brave, bold,’ hwess ‘sharp, prickly,’ ON hudta ‘durchbohren.’ 

3. Gk. éfepoev + éxvnoev may well come from ‘swell, be big,’ 
and be connected with Ir. borr (*bhorsos) ‘gross, stolz,’ Corn. 
bor ‘pinguis, OHG parrén ‘starr emporstehen,’ Skt. bhysti-s 
Spitze, Gipfel,’ etc. For other possible cognates see Walde, Ei. 
Wb. 209. 

4. Gk. 7-105 ‘gentle, mild, kind’ implies a *7vos (as in 7-Basds, 
Bais), which may be compared with Lat. pius and Goth. infeinan 
‘gerthrt werden, sich erbarmen.’ 

5. Gk. @ad7w ‘warm, heat; burn, inflame’ may represent 
*dhualg®6 and be related to Norw. dolgen ‘dumpfig, schwal,’ from 
*dhulg®, and Lith. dilke ‘Stiubchen,’ dulkéti ‘stauben.’ These 
are derived from the base in Lith. dilis ‘Raucherwerk zum Fort- 
treiben der Bienen,’ Skt. dhili-s ‘Staub,’ Lat. fiuligo ‘soot,’ EF ries. 
dwalm ‘Qualm, Dampf, Dunst,’ OS dwalm ‘Bertckung,’ OHG 
twalm ‘betiubender Dunst; Betaubung,’ Goth. dwalmon ‘toricht 
sein,’ dwals ‘téricht,’ etc., from dheu- : Skt, dhiindti ‘schtttelt,’ 
dhiima-s ‘Rauch, Dampf,’ Lat. fimus, ete. 

6. Gk. @avrua + éopty ayGeica id Kedrov (or Kredrov, as 
suggested by Fick, Zfvgl Spachf. 43, 135) may be compared 
with Goth. dulbs ‘Fest, éoptn, from *dhul-ti-s, OHG tuld, 
MHG tult ‘Fest, Feier, NHG Bav. duld ‘Jahrmarkt.’ The 
primary meaning was ‘observance, ceremony,’ and this comes 
from ‘delay, dwell upon’ : ON duol ‘Aufenthalt, duelia ‘verzé- 
gern, aufhalten, ME dwellen ‘linger, remain, dwell, OHG 
twellen ‘aufhalten, verzigern; sdumen,’ twdla ‘Verzégerung,’ 
etc. Cf. for the Germ. words Grienberger Untersuchungen zur 
got. Wortkunde 60. 

For meaning compare Skt. dddhdti ‘setzt, stellt; besitzt, halt’ : 
Lat. fériae, féstus (cf. Walde, Et. Wb. 207). 

7. Gk. los ‘trap, press, burden,’ iardéw ‘press down,’ Umrropac 
‘press hard, afflict, distress,’ may contain a root tp- ‘press,’ which 
is perhaps also in MHG ifer ‘Eifér,’ pre-Germ. *ipro- ‘pressure, 
urgency, and in OHG aipar, eiber, etver ‘acerbus, amarus, hor- 
ridus, OE Gfor ‘harsh (to taste); fierce, vehement,’ pre-Germ. 
*oipro- or *aipro- ‘pressing, severe.’ The root ip- in the above 
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may be from 2- in Skt. tndti, invati ‘dringt auf etwas ein, drangt, 
treibt, schaltet,’ énas ‘Unglick, Frevel,’ iti-s ‘Plage, Not,’ etc. 

Others refer ros, etc., to a root ig¥-, and compare Lat. ico, 
icio (cf. Walde s. v.). 

8. Gk. tyvos, tywov ‘track, footstep, ixuata « iyua are referred 
by Prellwitz, Et. Wb.’ 201, to ixw ‘come, arrive,’ and by Brug- 
mann, IF. XVI, 498’, to a root aig- ‘spring’ in Gk. até ‘goat,’ or 
to aig- in Skt. ejati ‘raihrt sich, bebt,’ Gk. alyes ‘waves,’ etc. 
Though these comparisons are phonetically possible, they are in 
meaning improbable. We may compare rather Gk. o’youac ‘am 
gone,’ oixvéw ‘go,’ Lith. eigd ‘Gang,’ root eigh- from ei- ‘go.’ 

9. Gk. wdpwopos - ddBos and péppepos ‘anxious’ are reduplicated 
forms of a root mer-, which probably meant ‘tremble, quiver.’ 
To this may belong Gk. wépyuva ‘care, anxious thought, i.e. ‘a 
wavering, hesitation,’ wépunpa ‘care, trouble,’ wepunpitm ‘ponder, 
be in doubt,’ Bret. mar ‘doute,’ maritel ‘peine d’esprit, defiance, 
doute’ (cf. Fick, Wb. II‘, 201). 

As ‘tremble, quiver’ naturally develops into ‘flicker, glit- 
ter’ and ‘rattle, clatter, we may also refer to the above Gk. 
pappaipw ‘flash, sparkle, of any darting, quivering light,’ etc., 
and Skt. marmara-s ‘rauschend, Gk. pwopyvpw ‘murmur,’ Lat. 
murmur, ete. 

10. Gk. T/AX@ ‘pluck, pull, tear, shred,’ t/Aos ‘anything pulled 
or shredded, flock, down,’ etc., may be compared with Skt. tila-s 
‘particle, grain, sesame,’ OSI. tiliti ‘corrumpere,’ tiléti ‘corrumpi,’ 
tilja ‘Motte. These are from a root ti- : Lat. tinea, tinia ‘a 
gnawing worm, moth,’ Skt. sq-tindti ‘zerquetscht, zerdrickt.’ 
This is perhaps identical with fi-, tai- in OSI. tajati ‘sich auflésen, 
vergehen,’ Ir. tdém ‘tabes,’ etc. (cf. author, AJP. XXI, 180). 

11. Lat. acervus ‘heap’ is referred by Osthoff, Par. I, 38 ff. 
to an original form *ad-cerwos and compared with OlIr. carn 
‘Steinhaufen,’ etc., and Lat. creo, cresco. Adopting the form 
*ad-ceruos I should compare rather Lith. krduju ‘setze oder lege 
aufeinander, packe, lade,’ krivd ‘Haufen,’ krivyju ‘ haufe,’ ChSl. 
kryti ‘decken, po-krovii ‘Decke, Dach’: ON hrtiga, hraukr 
‘heap,’ ete. 

For the ablaut keruo- : kreu, kri- compare Lat. fervo, ferveo : 
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OE bréowan ‘brew’; Skt. bhdrvati ‘kaut’ : OE bréotan ‘break’ ; 
Skt. cdérvati ‘zermalmt, zerkaut, OE hierwan ‘injure, MHG 
here ‘herb,’ stem harwa-; ChS. krusiti ‘abbrechen,’ Gk. «povo 
‘beat,’ etc. (cf. author, TE. a” : a%i : a*u 88). 

12. Lat. ap-pellare ‘approach, accost, address, entreat, demand,’ 
com-pellare ‘address, rebuke, accuse,’ inter-pellare ‘interrupt by 
speaking, disturb, molest, solicit, dun’ are, according to Frohde, 
BB. XIX, 241 ff., related to Goth. spill6n, OHG spellon ‘erzahlen,’ 
etc. This explanation is approvingly mentioned by Walde, Et. Wo. 
38. The old connection with Lat. pellere ‘strike, beat, drive’ 
seems to me more probable. For meaning compare Gk. «éAXo 
‘urge, drive on,’ «édoua: ‘set in motion, urge on, command, call 
to, call, name;’ Lat. triado ‘thrust, push, drive,’ OE /réatian 
‘urge on, press; afflict; rebuke, threaten’; Lat. cieo ‘move, shake, 
stir up, call to, invoke,’ cito ‘move quickly, hurl, shake, urge to, 
summon, accuse, call, name.’ 

13. Lat. flecto ‘bend, curve, turn,’ flexio ‘a bending, swaying, 
turning; bend, curve,’ flexrus ‘a bending, turning, winding,’ etc. 
are from a root *bhleg- ‘bend, sway, wave’ : ON, Icel. blaka 
‘wave, flutter; flap, beat (the wings),’ blakta ‘wave, flutter; flicker,’ 
ON, Norw. blakra ‘tremble, flutter; flicker, glitter,’ Lat. flagrum 
‘whip,’ flagro ‘flame, blaze,’ Gk. ¢Aéy ‘burn, shine,’ primarily 
‘flutter, flicker,’ etc., and, with nasal infix, Norw. dial. blekka ‘fan 
(of the wind), blow in gentle gusts,’ blekkja ‘ wave back and forth; 
fan (fire),’ Du. blinken ‘blinken, schimmern,’ MHG blenken 
‘schweben, hin und her bewegen: glanzend machen,’ etc. That 
the primary meaning of *bheleg-, *bhleg-, *bhleng- was ‘wave, 
flutter, flap,’ and that from this came ‘flicker, glitter, blaze’ I 
regard as certain (cf. author, Color Names 22). 

14. Lat. metus, metuo ‘fear’ probably meant originally 
‘tremble.’ They may be derived from a root meth-, menth- in 
ChSl. motati se ‘agitari,’ LRuss. motaty ‘schitteln,’ Russ. motdti 
‘winden,’ ChSl. metq ‘mische, verwirre,’ Skt. mathndti, md(n)- 
thati ‘schittelt, rihrt,’ etc. 

15. Lat. orbis ‘circle’ comes from *orbhis or *fbhis. Compare 
OHG reba ‘Rebe, Ranke, Schlingschdéssling,’ rippa, rippi 
‘Rippe,’ OE ribb ‘rib,’ ON rif, ChSl. rebhro ‘Rippe,’ and per- 
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haps Gk. épépw ‘enwreathe, roof over,’ dpogos ‘covering’ (cf. Fick 
I‘, 527, and Kluge s. v. Rebe, Rippe), base erebh- ‘curve, bend, 
twine.’ 

16. Lat. sémi- ‘half-,’ Gk. juc-, Skt. sami, OHG sadmi-, OE 
sdiim-, etc. probably represent an old instrumental *sé-mi ‘ by itself, 
apart.’ For similar formations from swe-, se- see Walde, Et. Wb. 
s. v. sed, sé. 

17. Lat. taeda ‘pitch-pine tree, pitch-pine wood, torch; a small 
piece of pork or fat, used for religious purposes’ is by Walde 613 
derived from *tagied@ and compared with Gk. tayavov, tyyavov 
‘frying-pan,’ OE eccan ‘urere, comburere,’ /acele ‘torch,’, OHG 
dahhazan ‘lodern, flammen.’ But taeda does not mean primarily 
‘burning wood’ but ‘pitchy, resinous wood, resin, fat.’ I there- 
fore derive taeda from *taida or *taida, root tai : OSI. tajati ‘sich 
auflésen, schmelzen, vergehen,’ tina ‘Schlamm,’ OE /inan ‘be- 
come moist,’ Pdnan ‘moisten,’ ON Sidr ‘melted; soft,’ Sida ‘melt, 
soften,’ Gk. tiAos ‘diarrhoea,’ etc. For parallels see Walde s. v. 
pinus. 

18. Lat. taedet ‘it offends, disgusts, wearies,’ taedium ‘ weari- 
ness; disgust,’ taeter (*taidro-) ‘offensive, foul, loathsome, hide- 
ous, repulsive,’ are compared by Walde 614 with Lith. tingus 
‘triage,’ tingéti, OSI. teziti ‘trage, unlustig sein.’ But these are 
better taken with OSI. tegota ‘Barde, tgga ‘Kummer,’ ON Jungr 
‘schwer’ (cf. Hirt, PBB. XXIII, 300, and Fick, Wb. III‘, 180). 
The Lat. words are rather from *taid-, an outgrowth of taz-, ¢i- in 
Skt. sq-tindti ‘zerdrackt,’ Gk. t/AX@ ‘pluck, tear; vex, annoy,’ etc. 
(cf. No. 10 above). 

19. Lat. traho ‘draw, drag; drag along, delay’ is explained in 
two different ways (cf. Walde s. v.). Another possibility offers 
itself. Traho may come from a base drégh-, deregh- : OHG 
tragi ‘trage, langsam; unwillig, verdrossen,’ tragi, OS tragi 
‘Tragheit,’ MLG trdach ‘trage, langsam; beschwerlich, mthsam,’ 
OE trdag ‘bad; affliction, evil,’ Goth. trigd ‘Trauer, Widerwille,’ 
ON trega ‘betriben, bekimmern; betrauern,’ etc., Skt. drdghateé 
‘plagt, qualt; strengt sich an, wird mide.’ 

With deregh-, ‘pull, drag; drag along, be slow; vex, annoy,’ 
prpbably from dere- ‘tear,’ compare dreg- : MDu. treken ‘ziehen, 
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trahere, MHG trechen ‘ziehen, schieben, stossen; scharren; 
scharrend bedecken.’ 

20. Lat. trua ‘wild, rough, hard, harsh, fierce’ is compared by 
Stokes, KZ. 38, 463 to Ir. droch (*druko-), Welsh drwg ‘bad,’ 
etc. (cf. also Walde 639). These may be referred to a base dreu-, 
deru- ‘tear, rend’ : Skt. darund-s ‘hart, rauh, heftig, schrecklich,’ 
ON trauér ‘unwillig,’ from der- in Skt. drndti ‘berstet, sprengt, 
spaltet,’ etc., whence OE torn ‘grievous; grief, anger,’ OS torn 
‘Unwille, Zorn,” OHG zorn ‘heftiger Unwille, Wut, Streit, etc. 


THe UNIversity oF CHICAGO 























THE SIGN OF INTERROGATION IN GREEK 
MINUSCULE MANUSCRIPTS 


By Caries BrewstTER RANDOLPH 


The punctuation in Greek minuscule manuscripts strikes one as 
varium et mutabile semper, if not within single manuscripts, at least 
when several are compared, and this is doubtless one of the reasons 
why marks of punctuation are so seldom recorded in the critical 
editions of Greek authors. Sometimes a sign takes on more than 
one function in the same manuscript, as, for example, the comma 
and the point in its low and its middle position in the scholia of 
Aristophanes in the Ravennas manuscript.' Frequently, on the 
other hand, it happens that in spite of the very great number of 
punctuation-marks in a manuscript, in many instances where punc- 
tuation is required it is altogether missing.” It is perhaps impossible 
to arrive at any broad and definite conclusions regarding the use of 
the high, middle, and low point, and even the comma, but it is 
possible to detect in many manuscripts a definite rule regarding the 
use of the sign of interrogation—a rule whose employment, if we 
may judge from its frequency in the limited number of manuscripts 
of which facsimiles are at our disposal in America, appears to have 
been very common, if not the general practice in the writing of 
minuscule manuscripts. 

The paleographers, like Wattenbach and Gardthausen, have little 
to say about punctuation by points. Regarding the use of the 
question-mark they inform us that a sign of interrogation first occurs 
in the eighth or ninth century; that it has several forms; that the 
point and comma in combination (our semicolon), which is the 
commonest sign of interrogation, occurs also in places where it does 
not denote a question.’ Zacher, in the preface to his edition of the 

1 Rutherford Scholia Aristophanica, I, xxix. 


2See, for example, Tischendorf Monumenta Sacra Inedita, Nova Collectio, II, xxxxi. 


8’Wattenbach Anleitung zur griechischen Palaeographie (1895), 60,121; Gardthau- 
sen Griechische Palaeographie, 276. 
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Equites of Aristophanes,’ observes that all the Aristophanes manu- 
scripts employ the point and the sign of interrogation, but often omit 
both, and often put the point after a question instead of the sign ; . 

In examining a manuscript of Aristophanes some time ago I was 
struck with the persistence, as it were, with which the question- 
mark, disappearing after indicating one or two questions, and 
apparently given up by the scribe, appeared again, then apparently 
dropped out of use, and reappeared. I began to observe the form 
of the question and compare this with the sign at the end. A score 
of tests at the beginning of the Aves gave a good indication that 
there was method in the use of the sign. 

The principle that I want to establish first is this: The sign of 
interrogation does not follow questions introduced by an interrogative 
pronoun or adverb (for example, Tis, 70d, 70s). These I shall speak 
of as “ word-questions.”’ 

I first arrived at this conclusion by examining the punctuation of 
all the questions in a considerable portion of four of our best minus- 
cule manuscripts. These were Ravennas (R) and Marcianus 474 (V) 
of Aristophanes, Laurentianus xxxii. 9 (M of Aeschylus and L of 
Sophocles), and Oxoniensis Clarkianus 39 of Plato; to which I 
added a Harvard manuscript of the gospels, thinking that in the 
Bible if anywhere the scribe would understand what he was writing, 
and the manuscript would therefore exhibit faithfully his system of 
punctuation. This examination yielded results as follows: 














Manuscript Symbol and Author Parts Examined Pc oA amo 
Ravennas (XI)*....| Rof Aristophanes} Aves entire 197 0 
Marcianus 474 (XII)! V of Aristophanes} Aves entire 199 7 
Laurentianus Mof Aeschylus | Prom. Vinct., 

xxxii. 9 (X or Agam. 74 0 
MAD csesasesis L of Sophocles Antig., O. C. 1-525; 118 2 
Ox. Clark. 39 (IX). .| B of Plato Euthyphro, Lysis| 100 0 
Harv. Gospels (XII 
OF AEs sic cae About 80 MS 
pages 46 2 
ic) | ee 734 11 

















*The Roman numerals indicate the century to which the manuscript is assigned. 

1P, xix: Interpungunt omnes (codices) puncto * et signo interrogationis ; sed utrum- 
que saepe omittunt et in interrogatione punctum ponunt. The reference is to Zacher’s 
revision of Velsen’s edition, Leipzig, 1897. 
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It should be remarked that in these and all the other manuscripts 
that I shall cite in support of this principle the question-mark 
is in use, and has no function aside from that of indicating a 
question. 

Facsimiles of the first four manuscripts are accessible in photo- 
typic reproduction, and for the fifth I had the original manuscript. 
The only other complete manuscript facsimile accessible to me in 
which the point and comma appear commonly in combination was 
Parisinus 2934, = of Demosthenes, in which the sign plainly has not 
interrogative value.! I therefore turned to the examination of such 
facsimile sheets as I could find containing passages long enough to 
provide a test. 

Fortunately I was able to avail myself of photographic facsimile 
sheets in the Harvard Classical Library containing passages of con- 
siderable length from twenty minuscule manuscripts, to which I have 
added seven photographic facsimiles of the Aves of Aristophanes, 
which Professor John Williams White kindly loaned me. For con- 
venience I have classified these by centuries.? The names of these 
twenty-seven manuscripts, with the results of my examination of 
them, appear in the table on pp. 312 f. 


1See the full discussion of this below, pp. 316 ff. 


2The classification by centuries has no particular significance. It is a difficult or 
impossible task, especially in a photographic or phototypic facsimile, to determine 
how much of the punctuation is by the original hand; this matter must be carefully 
worked out in the case of each manuscript, and this paper does not take into account 
the hand who wrote the sign of interrogation, attempting to show simply what we may 
expect to find in a manuscript today. When I speak of “the scribe”’ in connection 
with the punctuation I mean the person who inserted the signs referred to, whether the 
first, second, or a later hand. 


Not every one of the manuscripts can be assigned with certainty to the century under 
which it is entered. In doubtful cases I have chosen the latest date. 








CHARLES BREWSTER RANDOLPH 








MANUSCRIPTS BY CENTURIES * 


Word- 
Questions 
Times 

3 occurs 
Sentence- 
Questions 





THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


A of Aristophanes} Aves 1-200 
Parisinus 2712 P (or A) of 
( Sophocles O. C. 1-525 


FourTEENTH CENTURY 





& 8 
e 8 








Farnesianus I. E. 5) h of Aeschylus Agam. 1-448 

Marcianus 4687... 

Laurentianus xxxi. 
5 


j B of Aeschylus | Agam. 1-348 
V of Sophocles | O. C. 1338-1514 


IT of Aristophanes | Aves 1-200 


sup. M of Aristophanes| Aves 1-200 
Urbinas 141 U of Aristophanes | Aves 1-200 
Laurentianus 

xxxii. 2 L of Euripides Here. Fur. 1-165, 
328-480, 607-828, 
1166-1219 
| G of Euripides Here. Fur. 1-155, 


Ambrosianus L 39 


318-462, 625-847, 
1143-1224, 1232- 
1251 
| vat. of Sophocles} O. C. 1-217 
Laurentianus 


xxxi. 10 L? of Sophocles O. C. 1-124 


Palatinus 287f..... 





FIFTEENTH CENTURY 





Laurentianus 
xxxi. 8 f of Aeschylus Agam. 1-407 
g of Aeschylus — 1-45, 1095- 


V? of Sophocles | O. C. 122-319 
Guelferbytanus ...| b of Aeschylus Agam. 1-310, 1067- 
1159; Choeph.8-37 | 26 
Marcianus 222 Aeschylus Agam. 1-310, 1067- 
1085 12 


Marcianus 475 G of Aristophanes | Aves 1-200 36 
Estensis 3 D8 E of Aristophanes | Aves 1-2 37 


Marcianus 616..... 























*This table anticipates the second part of my paper in giving also the statistics for the 
use of the interrogation-mark after sentence-questions, but considerable space is gained by 
presenting both sets of figures at once. In the case of Urbinas 141, Vaticanus graecus 2291, 
and Brussels 11343, the Sophocles passage from Marcianus 468, and the Euripides passage 
from Palatinus 287 the figures are not included in the totals, since the interrogation-point is 
not found in the parts of the manuscripts upon which the statistics are based. The fac- 
simile sheets of all these manuscripts except those of Aristophanes were examined in full. 


+ Some parts of these manuscripts contain the interrogation-point, while other parts do 
not; see the figures in the table. This probably indicates that the work of inserting the 
sign was begun by a later hand and not finished. These two manuscripts, as well as Parisi- 
nus 2712 and Marcianus 616, contain plays of more than one dramatist. 
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| 
| 


MANUSCRIPTS BY CENTURIES 


Word- | 
Questions 
Times 

; occurs 
Sentence 
Questions | 
; occurs 


| 


| Times 





FIFTEENTH CENTURY—Continued 


Vp2 of Aristoph- 
anes 

F of Sophocles 

B of Sophocles 

T of Sophocles 





Sophocles 
Marcianus 617..... Sophocles 
Marcianus 470 Sophocles 


IAD eo 20 00 83 


Chigi Sophocles 
Br of Sophocles 


oo ooo ooorF 
oo FFF NWOT 


am 





SIxTEENTH CENTUR 





Riccardianus 34...} R of Sophocles 
Escurial I. Q.9.... Sophocles Antig.1241-1353; O. 
C. 1-212, 318-371 





SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Riccardianus 77...| R? of Sophocles Electra 1490-1510; 
O. C. 1-8, 661-683} 9} 0} 5) 4 


























Of the twenty-seven manuscripts in this list, twenty-four contain 
the point and comma in combination in the function of interrogation- 
mark and no other. Summing up the statistics in the case of the 
individual menuscripts we have the following totals: 








Times 
; is used 





Word-questions in the 24 manuscripts 9 
Adding to these the figures obtained from the five 
manuscripts previously cited 734 11 


1,311 20 














This is surely sufficient evidence to establish the fact regarding 
word-questions as I have stated it. The twenty exceptions noted 
are accidents, and in the case of some of them the reason for the 
mistake is evident.! 


1For example, in the passages examined in the Harvard manuscript of the gospels 
tls is twice followed by the interrogation-mark (Matt. 7:9, 7:10); but each time a 
relative clause stands between ris and the concluding words of the sentence, which 
begin with 4% in the sense of num, a word regularly followed by the sign of interroga- 
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If the sign of interrogation is used in a manuscript without any 
function other than that of indicating interrogation, and is not used 
with word-questions, it must be used with questions of the other 
sort, sentence-questions, which are introduced by particles like dpa, 
ov, 44, pov, or have no interrogative particle, like Aves 1: ’OpOyv 
xerevers, 9 70 Sévdpov gaiverar;—“Straight on, you say, where 
the tree appears?” Now we cannot expect to find any such uni- 
formity in the employment of the sign after questions of this sort 
as in the case of word-questions, for two good reasons: (1) a great 
proportion of these sentences may be read either as question or 
statement, e.g., the verse just quoted: “Do you say go straight 
ahead, where the tree appears?” or “You say go straight ahead, 
where the tree appears”; (2) anyone, whether he knows much or 
little Greek, can recognize a question-word like té& or rod or 10s, 
but he must be able to understand the sentence in the majority of 
cases in order to punctuate a sentence-question correctly. This we 
know the scribes often could not do. | 

To return to our manuscripts. The first five cited, which I 
examined at greater length, give us the following information in 
regard to the use of the sign with sentence questions: 














Manuscript Symbol and Author Parts examined =. Rin 
Ravennas......... Rof Aristophanes} Aves entire 142 65 
Marcianus 474..... V of Aristophanes) Aves entire 140 91 
Laurentianus M of Aeschylus | Prom. Vinct., 

Agam. 38 26 

SMAI D5 0565s: L of Sophocles Antig., O. C. 1-525 90 60 

Ox. Clark 39....... B of Plato Euthyphro, Lysis 208 104 
Harv. Gospels..... About 80 MS 

pages 36 33 

OURID 55:05 654 379 




















Pursuing the investigation through the twenty-four manuscripts 
of the twenty-seven of which shorter facsimiles were accessible to 
me,’ we find: 
tion. In such instances, indeed, one would probably be justified in classing the ques- 


tion as a sentence-question, in which event it would not constitute an exception to the 
rule at all. 


1The figures in the individual manuscripts are shown in the third and fourth 
columns of the table on pp. 312 f. 
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Times Per- 
; Occurs | centage 
Sentence-questions in these facsimiles......... 359 "188 
Adding to this the figures obtained from the 
five manuscripts previously cited............ 654 379 
1,013 567 56 








We may therefore confidently say that the scribes or other per- 
sons who punctuated a large proportion of our Greek minuscule 
manuscripts intended to employ the sign of interrogation after what 
we call sentence-questions, but not after word-questions, or in other 
words that the sign of interrogation was used where no word in the 
sentence would have made it clear to the reader that a question 
was intended. 

There is of course no way to tell on this side the water how large 
a percentage of existing manuscripts exhibit the application of this 
rule, nor would it, I think, be worth while for one person to extend 
the investigation much farther. It will be very easy for anyone 
beginning work on a manuscript with whose punctuation he is 
unfamiliar to test the application of the rule for himself. In the 
course of this investigation I have examined all the minuscule 
facsimiles, complete and partial, that have been at my disposal, 
thirty-four in all. In none of these thirty-four did I find the sign 
of interrogation in use in a way that contradicts the rule, and in 
twenty-nine of them I found the sign that is identical with our 
semicolon, or a slight modification of it—the use of two points and 
a comma, for example—in use according to the rule. The other five 
manuscripts, which do not contain the semicolon with interrogative 
value, are 








Venetus A of the Iliad 

Urbinas 141 of Aristophanes (XIV) 
Brussels 11343 of Sophocles (XV) 
Vaticanus graecus 2291 of Sophocles (XV) 
Parisinus 2934 of Demosthenes (X) 


The manuscript of the Jliad (Venetus A) is punctuated simply 
by points, and no effort is made to distinguish questions from state- 
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ments. The facsimiles of two others of the five just cited show the 
comma in use in interrogations according to the rule:! 


























~— Wand Times — Times 
=e arts ord- occurs | Sentence- | , occ 
Manuscript Author examined | Questions ‘ after Gesstlons ’ after. 
questions questions 
Brussels 
11343 ..... Sophocles O. C. 1-139 13 0 7 7 
Urbinas 141..| Aristophanes | Aves 1-200 37 2 28 13 








The fourth manuscript, Vaticanus graecus 2291, of Sophocles, 
gives in the small facsimile some slight evidence of the use of the 
comma with interrogative value, but pending an examination of a 
larger portion than the 84 verses of the Harvard facsimile it must 
be classed with the Jliad manuscript above as wanting the inter- 
rogative sign. 

The fifth manuscript, Parisinus 2934, = of Demosthenes, is one 
in which the use of the semicolon caused me, like Tischendorf in the 
examination of its use in a certain uncial manuscript of which I 
shall speak later, multum negoti.2 The semicolon not only stands 
occasionally after word-questions, but also in many places where it 
is impossible to read any question at all. The solution of the matter, 
however, becomes clear upon careful examination of the punctuation 
in different parts of the manuscript. I selected seventy pages for 


1This may, of course, be accidental; there is no way to determine absolutely 
whether or not the comma was meant for a sign of interrogation in these manuscripts. 
It certainly is often used in them where it is not interrogative (19 times in the verses 
contained in the facsimile of the Brussels manuscript, 23 times in the verses examined 
in U), though this does not preclude its having interrogative value elsewhere; see 
note 1, p. 309. Itis noteworthy that in the Brussels facsimile five of the seven commas 
used after questions are large, forming a flattened half-circle with the horns in line 
with the tops and bottoms of the letters without stems, like o and w; those used else- 
where in the facsimile are generally smaller. 

The possibility that the comma may have interrogative value in these manuscripts 
suggests the question whether the original sign of interrogation in many manuscripts 
is not really the simple comma, the semicolon arising when a later hand added the 
comma to a previous dot or dots. Whether the comma alone ever had this value or 
not, it is certain that the interrogative sign in some manuscripts was formed by a later 
hand in this way; for example, in the Oxford Plato: see tue description of the punctua- 
tion in Plate 81, facsimniles of the Paleographical Society; Gardthausen Griechische 
Palaeographie, 276; and compare such forms of the question-mark as ,° ., ,. ,: occur- 
ring in the published phototypic facsimiles (examples in Antigone 47, 449, 510, 734, 
1048, in L; Prometheus 378, 835, 972 in M). 

2 Monumenta Sacra Inedita, V, xvii. 
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this, the first twelve and a half (containing the first two Olynthiacs), 
and others at intervals throughout. It soon became evident that 
the occurrence of the semicolon in the manuscript is closely con- 
nected with that of tiie comma. At the beginning of the manu- 
script they are both very common; further over they are both 
rarer; finally they seem both to be given up entirely. The following 
table shows the number of times that commas and semicolons occur 
in these seventy pages: 

















2 an 8 34 n 
fa : ‘ss | | = 
en | " | oe | Ey | Be lS | SE | 38 
ae 4 o% 5.8 et |%¢..| S| S- 
2 n So az So ls fe Lan 
BE | & | $2 | cf | SB |se8| &2 | Fe 
Ss | & | 6 | 2% | "A |“s3) 25 | 2s 
OW MAGE TL ioc occ cence 1 6 8 2 13* 4 15 20 
OU GRTTAGOS 6505s: c0ce'ss 5 61 3 0 5 BY 5 24 
De Chersoneso......... 18 | 14 42 2 1 2 3 4 
DO OO a cin ehcenswennisy 29 5 4 0 0 0 0 4 
DO COROWD 6:60:05 sacieccee 157v | 24% | 36 0 0 0 0 3 
In Cononem.........+- 389 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Totals..........0+. | 70 | 93 | 4 | 19 | 23 | 23 | 55 


























*In two of these instances it is possible to read a question. 


My conclusion is this: The original scribe, and perhaps the first 
corrector, used the high, middle, and low point. Then came a later 
hand using the comma. He began to insert it very frequently, as 
we see from the record in Olynthiacs 1 and 2; then abandoned his 
original plan, inserted fewer commas, and perhaps finally left off 
altogether: my examination of the manuscript was not extensive 
enough to make me certain about this. He did not confine himself 
to places where there was no mark of punct:iation, but freely added 
the comma where the high, middle, and low point already stood: 
this is proven by the difference in color of ink of point and comma 
in many places, and by numerous combinations such as ., y- 4° 
where the point and comma are not in the same vertical line, where 
they are in line horizontally, etc. Where the comma was thus 
freely added, it was inevitable that the semicolon should result in 
many places, and a few times this has occurred where a question 
ends. The semicolon in the manuscript therefore does not have 


} 
| 
‘ 
{ 
i 
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interrogative value; it is simply an accidental combination of point 
and comma. 

This disposes of all the minuscule manuscripts to which I have 
had access. None of them shows any contradiction to the rule 
stated. 

The use of a question-mark in uncial manuscripts is very rare, 
and it may be doubted whether in any of those which exhibit it 
it dates from the first hand. I have found good evidence of its 
occurrence in only two uncial manuscripts.' 

Tischendorf, in his Monumenta Sacra Inedita,? gives transcripts 
of two biblical manuscripts in uncials dating from the eighth or 
ninth century, in which the semicolon occurs as a sign of interro- 
gation. It is in one® of these that he says that the semicolon made 
him multum negoti: that although in many places it is intended to 
denote a question, it is also found where there is none. The tran- 
script contains 364 pages, 131 of which I examined very carefully.‘ 
The examination yielded the following figures: 














| ; used after 
Word-questions..... 69 4 
Sentence-questions . 71 17 





The figures given show that the manuscript is imperfectly punc- 
tuated;® the punctuator does not seem to intend to use the sign of 
interrogation after word-questions. The 131 pages contain the 
semicolon in no instance where the words which it follows may not 


The author of the preface to the facsimile of the Fragments of the Illustrated 
Iliad (Homeri Iliadis Pictae Fragmenta) remarks on p. 18 that he has noted the 
comma in the manuscript, and also the comma with the point above it, forming ;. 
I have been unable upon careful examination of the text to recognize any trace of the 
semicolon in the facsimile. 


2 Nova Collectio, Vols. II and V. 
5’ Epistulae Pauli et Catholicae Palimpsestae, in Vol. V. 
‘Time failed me for completing the examination, which, however, hardly promised 


to be worth while, as any attempt to account for possible irregularities must be based 
upon evidence which a transcript cannot furnish. 


5The problem of the punctuator in uncial manuscripts was much more difficult, 
because he lacked the accents to show him whether words like ris, wov, apa, n, were 
interrogative or not. 
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be read as a question, and I am inclined to think that the incon- 
sistencies which troubled Tischendorf were accidental. Mistakes are 
as easy to make in punctuation as in the use of words and letters. 
In the other manuscript,' the transcript of which I examined entire, 
the use of the sign of interrogation does not conform to the rule 
for minuscule manuscripts. Without seeing at least a facsimile, it 
is idle to speculate as to the reason why. Possibly the interrogation 
marks were inserted after the present practice of ending all questions 
with the sign became established. When this was may perhaps be 
determined by an examination of early Greek printed texts, for the 
earlier books exhibit to some extent at least the punctuation that 
I have shown to exist in manuscripts. 


CLaRK COLLEGE 
Worcester, Mass. 


1The Bodleian Genesis, in Vol. II. 








THE HARRISON PAPYRI 


By Enpaar J. GoopsPEED 


Professor John G. Harrison, of Mercer University, Macon, 
Georgia, has recently deposited in the Haskell Oriental Museum 
a little group of Greek papyri which he purchased in Cairo in 
1905. While the pieces are small, they exhibit some interesting 
expressions, and reflect the growing interest in such studies and 
materials discernible in this country. The writer’s thanks are 
due to Professor Harrison for securing the pieces and giving 
them to the Museum, and to Dr. Arthur S. Hunt, of Oxford, for 
helpful suggestions on the first text given below. 

The fragments are of the third century, the only one that pre- 
serves an explicit date referring to the second and fifth years of 
Aurelian, a.D. 271-72 and 274-75 (1, 5,6). The allusion to a 
“first year” in III, 4, probably refers to Maximian’s first, Dio- 
cletian’s second, year, A.D. 285-86. 


I. Petition to the Praefect. cmm 119. Ca. a.p, 274-75. 
On the recto. Parts of fifteen lines, a good deal being lost from 
the beginning of each. The petitioner, who is a pronoetes, seems 
to have been wrongfully treated by a certain Eudaemon, son of 
Tyrannus, perhaps in the matter of a debt (xpeov=xpéos ?), and 
is doubtless seeking redress from the praefect, probably the suc- 
cessor of Firmus, praefect in 272-73. The hand, as Dr. Hunt 
points out, resembles that of Fayum Towns, XX (not XVIII), 
Plate VI, and the lines were probably nearly or quite as long as 
in that papyrus. 

] én dp |x Aiyvarolv 

Jews +. [. . Jovyauas Ipovonris dv 
}roAews xAnpovopwv TAovtiwvos 

t|av dd Tis airis médews mpds ydpov Koww- 
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5 viav lau [plyrépa ro € (ra)— ris Atpyavod Bacrreias 
JAciav éx tivds 88 movnpod Saipovos ro B (éra)e Kai 
part tHv ovpBidv pov Kal rors maidas Kai airyv 
] 8a thy voooy drodotvar 7d xpewv airiy 8 
Je Tore ovverxouny trd Evdainovos Tupdvvov 
10 mlepc v.[.- JBL. - Ins euot py Siadepovons dAX’ érépois 
].wf....)- dyvootvn tO orparnyd tiv daypadyy 
? oddapd)s edovveidntov mpdypa moudv Kal dai 
|]. & mpop|djoe THS €uot memorevpevns 
}rov 8 xal 
15 bow 
6. ék rivds trovnpod Saluovos: Dr. George Milligan has pointed out a similar 
expression in Grenfell and Hunt, Greek Papyri II, 76,1.3. Of. Gr. Urk. Lzg., 34:8; 
oe xpéos may perhaps be meant. But possibly as in Gr. Pap. II, 76, domestic 
troubles are being dealt with, and the return of the dowry incident to a separation 


is meant. 
13. On rpoddca cf. Gr. Urk. Lzg. 119, ro., 2. 


The verso is blank. 


II. cmm 4.513. recto. Parts of 14 lines in careless Roman 
cursive. ‘HpaxAéwv(?) DiArjpl ovos? | is mentioned (1. 1), together 
with trav xupiwy (1. 2) and a date in “the fourth year” (1. 4), in 
the first paragraph; in the second, a mpd«(twp?) ovtixdr (1. 8). 


II. verso: 
[Fragments of six lines] 
] Tlaxwy dvor Bp of 
] dd BadrAod €dOdv7[ 
lov 
10 Js TO yeovxw 
] Spotws 


|re Gv 


lnuueg 82 
jle.ov% x7 208 


The last line is in a coarser hand. 
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SS A nS ae caer eee 


IIT. cmm 6.26.5. recto: 
Col. 1. Ends of seven lines in cursive. 
Col. 2. Beginnings of ten lines in semi-uncial, as follows: 


ul 


Bus to.| 
pur) 


a (érovs)* ray [Kupiwv 





5 vaca ut 
Kove . | 
xopt| 
w oo) 
KAnpol 

10 yale 


4. If Diocletian and Maximian are meant, B (&re:) cat probably preceded, at the 
end of |. 3, and the year referred to is 285-86 a.p. 


III. verso: 
Remains of six lines of accounts, in cursive. 
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STUDIES IN GREEK NOUN-FORMATION 


Based in part upon the material collected by the late A. W. Stratton, verified, 
augmented, and historically investigated by various others under the 
general supervision of Cart D. Buck 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
By Cart D. Buck 


The late Dr. A. W. Stratton, a graduate of the University of 
Toronto, fellow of Johns Hopkins University, instructor in Sanskrit 
and Indo-European comparative philology in the University of 
Chicago, later registrar of the Panjab University and principal of the 
Oriental College at Lahore,' whose untimely death in India in 1902 
cut short a career of the utmost promise, had, while a student at the 
Johns Hopkins University, collected material for a comprehensive 
History of Greek Noun-Formation, one chapter of which, under the 
title Suffixes with -M-, was published as a dissertation and also in the 
Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. II, Chicago, 1899. 

When Mr. Stratton went to India in 1899, he felt that it would 
be better, in view of his new opportunities, to give up the continuation 
of this work, and he consulted with me regarding some form of 
co-operation by which I should supervise the further working up 
of the material in the form of dissertations or otherwise. My pupils 
at the time were occupied with other subjects, and I hesitated to 
assume any responsibility for an early continuation of the work, so 
the matter was left in abeyance. But after Mr. Stratton’s death 
the material, which he had left in Chicago, was deposited with me, 
and after correspondence with Mrs. Stratton it was agreed that I 
should make whatever use of it seemed most feasible, as opportunity 
offered. 

This material consists of many thousands of card slips on which 
are listed separately all the nouns and adjectives contained in 
Liddell & Scott’s Greek Lexicon, with some additions from other 
sources. The majority of these slips had already been distributed, 


1Cf. Letters from India by Alfred William Stratton. With a Memoir by his wife, 
Anna Booth Stratton, and an Introductory Note by Professor Bloomfield. London, 
1908, 
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at least roughly, according to suffixes. But a very considerable 
amount of time has been given by various fellows of the University 
of Chicago to further distribution and arrangement. 

It is only fair to those who undertake portions of the work to 
point out that what was left by Mr. Stratton, while representing in 
the aggregate an encrmous expenditure of time and labor, is what 
may be termed the first draft of raw material, such as marked only 
the preliminary stage of what he himself worked out in the chapter 
published by him, and which similarly for other portions to be worked 
out can furnish only the starting-point. It is of great advantage 
to have as such a starting-point a list of all words of a given termina- 
tion which are contained in Liddell & Scott, and which therefore may 
be assumed to embrace a very large percentage of the material to be 
investigated. But the main task is before one, of supplementing 
this material from scattered sources and of subjecting the whole to 
historical study. 

The plan proposed is to issue from time to time, as scholars may 
be found to undertake them, studies of a given suffix or group of 
related suffixes, accompanied by exhaustive word-lists arranged 
according to the reverse alphabetical system. Word-lists of this kind, 
such as the Germans sometimes call ‘Contrarindices,”’ furnish the 
most convenient concise survey of the material upon which the 
historical study is based, and have the further advantage of serving 
other interests also. They are of value to the epigraphist and the 
decipherer of papyri in showing at a glance the possibilities to be 
taken into account in the restoration of a word of which only the 
last few letters are preserved. Scholars are aware of the service 
which has been rendered in this line by even such incomplete lists as 
are found in Pape’s Etymologisches Worterbuch der griechischen 
Sprache, zur Uebersicht der Wortbildung nach den Endsylben geordnet, 
Berlin, 1836, or in Hoogeven’s Dictionarium analogicum linguae 
graecae, Cambridge, 1800, both of which works are now rare and 
inaccessible to many scholars, and whose lists contain only a limited 
percentage of all extant words of a given termination. To illustrate 
the progress toward completeness, we may note that of words in 
-Bos or -Bov, gen. -Bov, Pape’s list contains 77, while Dr. Stratton’s 
cards furnished 267, and Dr. Sturtevant’s list given below contains 
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426,' exclusive of proper names, or with the latter, 529. That even 
this last, and the other revised lists, should be absolutely complete, 
is in the present state of Greek lexicography not to be expected. 
This is especially true as regards late forms. But the fact that 
Byzantine forms are of subordinate interest and that here one 
cannot be confident of even approximate completeness, does not 
seem sufficient ground for excluding such of these as have been 
found cited. 

The lists will contain all the words of a given termination, whether 
or not this is actually the suffix.2 For example, a list of words in 
-“os would contain not only words like dopyds, Oépyos, which are 
formed with the suffix -“o-, but also, contrary to the practice followed 
by Dr. Stratton in the monograph quoted above, words like Spéyos, 
tpéuos, in which the # belongs to the root. This procedure is 
obviously necessary if the lists are to be of practical service to 
epigraphists and others, as suggested above, and for the linguistic 
student it need not be disturbing and in many cases is of positive 
value. For it is a well-known phenomenon that words in which a 
given element belongs to the root or stem from which they are derived 
may be the models upon which are formed other words containing 
this same element added to their root or stem (e. g. Lat. urb-dnus 
after Rémd-nus, etc.; Ing. tobacco-nist after botan-ist, etc.). Hence 
all such words are to be reckoned with in the study of the formal and 
semantic development of new suffixes. 

Many other questions of arrangement have arisen, in the effort 
to preserve something of the historical grouping without violating 
the mechanical order so far as to impair the practical usefulness of 
the lists from this point of view. But instead of discussing these 
questions here we shall simply let the lists given below illustrate the 
method of arrangement which has been adopted provisionally. 

1No stress is laid on the exact number. In several cases variants of the same word 
are entered separately for convenience. 


2?The term ‘‘suffix,’”’ as seeming to perpetuate the earlier mechanical conception of 
the ultimate character of such a formative element, has of late years fallen into dis- 
favor. See especially Brugmann, JF. 14, 1 ff., IF. Anz. 22, 69 ff., who has settled 
upon ‘*Formans,’’ while ** Formativ,”’ also first introduced by him, is still preferred 
by others (see IF. Anz. 22, 68). In English certainly there can be no question that 
‘formative,’ both as adjective and substantive, is more acceptable than ‘‘ formant.” 
However, while such a general term is sometimes needed, and for many years we 
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LABIAL TERMINATIONS 
Words in -8n or -fa (also -8d),—in -fns or -fas, gen. -Bov,—and in -Bos and -foy, 
gen. -Bov. 


By E. H. Sturtevant 


In most of the Greek nouns and adjectives in -8n, -8ns, and 
-Bos, 8 is a radical element. But that a number of them contain a 
suffix has been recognized by several scholars, e. g. Lobeck Prole- 
gomena 285 ff.; L. Meyer Vergl. Gram. 2, 244 ff.; Curtius Gr. Etym.5 
465, 585 ff., the last two taking -Sos as the equivalent of -fos, a 
view which needs no comment at the present day. These words 
form a group of exceptional difficulty, most of them being of infre- 
quent occurrence and obscure etymology, and not falling under 
any recognized type. They are not discussed in any of the recent 
accounts of Indo-European or Greek word-formation. 

There seems to have been an Indo-European suffix -gXo-, but 
it must have been rare. See Brugmann Grundr. 2. 17, 506. Of the 
few forms occurring in several languages and pointing to an Indo- 
European -gXo-, the only certain example in Greek is tupBos 
“mound,” identical with Ir. tomm “hill,” Skt. tungas “high,” beside 
Coreyr. Tumos, Lat. tumulus, ete. 

The Indo-European suffix -bo- is somewhat more important for us. 
Niedermann, JF. Anz. 19, 32 f., has pointed out its existence in 
xraBos ‘“‘evrpadys,” Hesych., Gallic galba “praepinguis,”’ Suet. 
Galb. 3, beside yAapupal “tpuda@oa ypuTa@cat,” Hesych., céxyrada 
“exult,” Pindar, xAapos “exulting,”’ Pindar. It appears also in 
Boros, Lat. bulbus, Lith. bulbé, Skt. bdélba-jas(?), beside Lat. bulla, 
Lith. bulis “ buttock,’”’ Skt. bulis “pudendum muliebre” (cf. Walde, 
who thinks that our words are due to reduplication). A third 
certain example is tup8n, cvpB8n, Lat. turba, OIsl. borp “crowd,” 
ete., from the root tuer- “turn, whirl.” See Walde. We shall 
return to this matter below. 


have been accustomed to speak occasionally of a ‘‘ formative element,’’ I can see no 
necessity of tabooing “ prefix,”’ ‘ suffix,”’ or even ‘‘infix,’’ which conveniently indicate 
the position of these elements in our current analysis, an analysis which is intended to 
be appropriate to a certain period of linguistic history but to imply nothing as to the 
ultimate origin or composition of these elements; just as there is no need of rejecting 
‘*root’’ simply because the old conception of it as a once independent entity is no 
longer maintained. 
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In the main, however, the Greek suffix -8o-, -8a-, was due to adap- 
tation. In order to search for the sources of such adaptation we 
shall classify the words in our lists, as far as possible, according to 
meaning, omitting compounds and root-words, except so far as they 
may have contributed to the growth of the suffix. We shall include 
also a few words in -, gen. -8os; for, as will appear later in these 
studies, words of this type are nearly all of them connected, by way 
of metaplasm, with words in our lists. 

1. Words denoting sounds.—A number of these are onomatopoetic, 
as pouBos “noise” (cf. émippouBeor & dkovar, Sappho 2. 11), 
atduBos ‘*Bapinyos, BapipOoyyos,” Galen Lex. Hipp., and BéuBos 
“ noise,’ BouBéw, etc. Whether the latter is an independent creation 
or an inherited form cognate with Lith. bambéti, OB. babinii, Skt. 
bambharas, etc. (cf. Boisacq), makes no difference for our present 
purpose. Perhaps we have another case of onomatopoeia in Adtpayy 
“derds,” Hesych. (that the stem contains 8 is shown by the related 
forms AXatpaBes, etc.; cf. below p. 334). On the model of such words 
as these were formed other words in -Sos denoting sounds, in some 
of which the part before the suffix is onomatopoetic. Thus we have 
éroBos “a loud noise” beside dtotoi, ororvgw (cf. L. Meyer Gr. 
Etym. 1. 513 f., and Prellwitz) ; 6raBos “‘tapayos,” E. M., apparently 
a variant for the preceding; apafos “ gnashing or chattering of the 
teeth” beside apaydnv, apaypuss, adpados (cf. Prellwitz); «dévaBos 
“a ringing, din” beside xavayn “the clang of metal,” mucavds 
“6 adextpvov,”’ Hesych., Goth. hana “cock,” Lat. cano, ete. (ef. 
Hirt Ablaut 92); @dpvBos “shout” (of a crowd) beside Opdos 
“speech,” Opéouar “to shout” (of women), OpdAos “a muttering” 
(cf. L. Meyer Gr. Etym. 3, 463, Prellwitz s. v. Opéouar), otpiBos 
“a sharp cry” beside otpéE, a night bird, Herodian 1. 396. 26, 
Theognostus in Cram. An. 2.41, 221, otpéy&, a night bird, Herodian 
ibid., Lat. striz “screech-owl,”’ strideo, etc. 

kértaBos, xécoaBos belongs here if it originally denoted the 
splash of the wine as it was thrown into the bowl. The word may be 
connected with xdéocos “a box on the ear,” Koocifoua, xorrev 
“rimrew, Sopateiv,’ Hesych., xértos “a die,” xorrifew. See 
Lobeck Prolegomena 285. 

The etymology of @8a “7 Son,” Hesych., is unknown. Lobeck’s 
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(Rhem. 11) connection with avo “shout” (from *a-ji-76: Lat. 
iabilum, etc.; see Boisacq s.v., avréw), on the supposition that 8 
stands for Ff, is quite impossible. Perhaps, however, the a- of both 
words should be identified. 

In the case of $Aote Bos meaning as well as etymology is uncertain. 
Cf. Anton Goebel Zeitschrift fiir Gymnasialwesen, 1855, 540, and 
Lexilogus zu Homer 1, 488 f. The usual modern interpretation 
“noise, roar” is at least as old as the time of Dionysius Thrax, who 
cites PrAoieBos (12, p. 42 Uhlig) as an imitation of a sound. Hesy- 
chius, on the other hand, defines PAoiaBos as “‘tdpayos, adpes, 
tapaxyyn” and the compound moAvddroicBoo as “roAvtapayou, 
TOoAVKLYHTOV.” 

In Homer the simple word is used of the fighting line in battle, 
and is currently supposed to mean “the battle din” (L. & S.). 
Appropriate as such a phrase is in modern warfare, or even in earlier 
contests between large bodies of men, it is not an appropriate way 
to distinguish the comparatively few Homeric mpéuayoe from the 
mAnOus behind them. In fact, it is fair to suppose that the latter 
was the noisier division of the two, because of its greater numbers 
and greater leisure. And yet this is precisely the application of 
rote 8os, for example, in Jl. 20. 377: 


GANG Kata wAnOuv Te Kai éx proia Boo dEedeEo. 


A word meaning “wave, surge” would be perfectly appropriate in 
such a context. The compound is merely an ornamental epithet, 
and so we cannot draw a conclusive argument from the context in 
which it occurs. But there is one passage in which the meaning 
“billowy” is more suitable than the current “loud-roaring.” In 
Od. 13. 85 we read in connection with the voyage of the Phaeacians: 
xipa 8 dmiobev 
mop pipeov peya Ge roAvprA0ic Boro Gardoons. 

But the waves are noisy only along shore. Similarly the meaning 
“wave” is somewhat more natural than the meaning “roar” in 
groicBou peta xoTrov KaOnpevors “ as they sat resting after buffeting 
the waves,” Soph. fr. 438 Nauck. 

Still it must be admitted that the current interpretation is possible 
everywhere, and Dionysius Thrax is a better, because an earlier, 
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witness than Hesychius. If we adopt the meaning “wave,” we 
may connect PdroicBos with Lat. fluo<*flivo (cf. flividus Lucr., 
etc.)' on the basis of I-E. *bhloizg%-. Without the labio-velar suffix 
we have Lat. flustra “calm sea,’”’ Skt. bhresas “ wavering, tottering,” 
bhresati “waver.” On the other hand, if @Aote8os means “roar,” 
we can hardly do better than follow Dionysius Thrax in calling the 
word onomatopoetic. 

The suffix -Sos in words denoting sound gave rise to a very 
important group of words connected with the related cults of Demeter 
and Dionysus. The starting-point in this development was furnished 
by the word taw8os. There are several considerations which go to 
show that the idea of “lampoon,” which in later times often attached 
to this word, did not originally belong to it. The earliest trace of the 
word is in the Homeric hymn to Demeter, where the girl whose 
jests cheered the mourning goddess is named "Idu8n. The earliest 
occurrence of taufos itself is in Archilochus fr. 28 Crusius: 

kai p’ ovr’ idpBwv ovre Teprwrewv pera, 

where the parallelism between iduS8ov and teprwdéwyr is significant. 
The later connotation of the word came from the use which Archil- 
ochus made of his iambics. Cf. Capps Homer to Theocritus, p. 156. 
So we may safely reject the old etymology from ‘dro (recently 
supported by L. Meyer Gr. Etym. 2, 7), in favor of one almost dia- 
metrically opposed to it: it is a derivative of éatvw “warm, cheer. ”? 
Exactly the required meaning of the verb is found, for example, in 
the following passages: 


Theognis 531 f.: 
aici wor pirov Hrop iaiverat, dmmdr’ dxovow 
airav Pbeyyonevwr ipepdeooay dra. 


1Qn the quantity of the Latin words cf. Sommer Handbuch der lat. Laut- und 
Formenlehre 140. Note especially fruor and uvidus. Conflovont CIL. 1. 199, 1. 23 and 
flovium ib. ll. 8, ete., are too late to count as evidence on the original form of the 
words. They are certainly archaisms—on our theory, false archaisms. 


2Prellwitz, Etym. Wtb., 1st ed., and Fréhde, BB. 21, 195, have also assumed con- 
nection between faufos and ialyw, but only as derivatives of a common root is., 
Fréhde would divide t-aufos, connecting the second part with Skt. angam “limb, 
member,’”’ whereas I derive fayu-Bos directly from the verb-stem of lalvw. Schulze, 
Gott. Gel. Anz. 1896, 240, followed by Prellwitz, 2d ed., connects -fos with Skt. ga- 
“sing.” 
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Bacchylides 12. 131 ff.: 
Ade, xopoion Kyiwv 
dpéva iavOes 
Grae Oedroprrov éoOAGv Tvyxav. 
Ps.—Theocritus 27. 665 f.: 
ds of ev xAoEpoiow iouvopevor peeerow 
dArAAHAaS WHipLov. 

O@piawBos, a hymn to Dionysus sung in a procession, is clearly 
connected with O@péacis “poetic rapture” and Oprafw “be in poetic 
rapture.” Unless we may assume that there was once a verb 
*Opiaivw, we must ascribe the nasal in the suffix to the influence of 
tapBos, a word which Hesychius uses to define OpiauBos. 

Brugmann, Gr. Gramm.* 114, suggests that the first syllable of 
d:0vpauBos may be related to Skt. githa “song,” Lith. pra-gysti 
“begin to sing.” The second element is @p/auBos, as suggested by 
Wilamowitz Eurip. Heracl. 1,63.! *8i-OpiauBos became S0vpayBos 
partly by dissimilation and partly through the influence of a number 
of cult words containing the sound-group 6v-, as @¥@ and its deriva- 
tives, @¥c@Xa “implements of Bacchic orgies,’ Ovsas “bacchante,” 
Oviw “be inspired” and, in particular, 9¥poos with its compounds 
and derivatives. 

For the sake of completeness we may mention Pratinas’ epithet 
of Dionysus, OprapBodi:btpauBos “whose S:OvpapuBos is a OpiayBos” 
or “celebrated in OpiauBos and d:OvpauBos.” @piawBos and Ardv- 
pauBos, as names of Dionysus, are very likely abbreviations of this 
compound. Another name of Dionysus, ascribed to Pindar, is 
AvOipapBos or Av@ipapupos, in allusion to the cry of Avos tiKxTo- 
pévov, “ADA pauwa.” If we read -8os, according to the best manu- 
script authority, the word has pretty certainly been influenced by 
5:bvpapBos. 

Schulze, Gott. Gel. Anz., 1896, p. 240 fn., finds another name of 
Dionysus in *EvayB8os which he assumes as the basis of EvayBevs, 
the name of a mythical ruler of Maronea in Crete (Diod. Sic. 5. 172. 
Edd. amend EvapBei to EvevOe:). He derives *Evay Sos from the 
cry evdv, and the last syllable of the word must be our suffix. 


1Wilamowitz, however, writes @ipauBos, alluding, I suppose, to thyrambus in 
Ennodius Carm. 1. 7. 66; 2.109. 1. This is an abbreviation of 5.@vpauBos, very likely 
originated by Ennodius himself. 
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t@vuBos, a jesting scurrilous poem in honor of Dionysus, and the 
performer who recited it, is clearly formed from (@d-hadXos or some 
similar word on the model of ‘aySos, OpiawBos, etc. See Prellwitz. 

2. Names of animals.—A number of the onomatopoetic words 
in our lists are names of animals formed in imitation of their cries. 
Hesychius’ 8n8nv: rpéBarov is obviously the same as 84 87, the cry of 
sheep, Cratinus 2. 40 (5) Meineke; cf. Ar. fr. 562 Blaydes. peu Sa, an 
insect, Tzetzes, goes just as closely with pdéuBos “noise.” The 
scholiast on Ar. Av. 262 Dind. comments on «ixxaBad- tas yAad«as 
ovTw hwveiv Aéyouaw, 5Oev wai KixxaBas avtas Aéyovowv. Hesychius’ 
kixuBos and «ixupos are variants of this. «axcaBn “mépdi£,’’ is also 
imitative; cf. the verbs caxxafw and xaxxaBivo. KoxxdBa “yradé,” 
Hesych., is apparently onomatopoetic, and ydpaBos “dXoAvywr,” 
Hesych., may be also. 

On the model of these words, augmented by otpopufos in its 
secondary meaning “‘snail,’’ were formed a number of animal names 
with formative -8n, -8ns, -Bos.' onpauBos,a kind of beetle, Hesych., 
is probably related to s¢onpa “show the teeth, grin,” ojpayé& “cave, 
hollow.”’ «xdpaBos “horned beetle” and “sea cray-fish,” is related 
to «npagis, a kind of locust. «paBos “6 Adpos,” Hesych., and 
xapauB-.os, an insect, Arist. Hist. An. 5. 98, may come from the 
same base. «adaSas and aoxadaBPos “spotted lizard” are probably 
related to «dXagos, Hesych., and acxadadgos “owl.” éxaB8n “sow,” 
might be from the low grade of éx@v “willing” as seen in *é-fexa, 
évexa, éxdepyos, etc. (see especially Brugmann IF. 17, 1 ff.), but 
see below, p. 337,0n ‘Exd8n. adBas “adds,” Epiphanius, belongs 
here unless it is borrowed from a western source (cf. OE. fealu, Ital. 
falbo, OF r. falve). xnpauB8n, a kind of mussel, is derived from ynpa- 
wis, a kind of mussel. xnpay, gen. -Bos “crab” (cited by Prellwitz 
without reference) seems to be related to xp “hedgehog.”’ See Prell- 
witz. ‘ypuBds is a modification of yp, -7ros under the influence of 
our suffix (otherwise Fick KZ. 42. 288). Probably we have a similar 
development in $day, -8ds, Aesch., +, beside Parra, ddcaa, Ar., +, 
although a is quotable from an earlier author, and the two forms 


1The possibility is also to be recognized that in some cases -Sos may represent an 
inherited variation of -dos, i. e., suffix -bho-, which is especially frequent in names of 
animals. But the question of interchange between f and ¢, both here and where they 
are radical, will be discussed at a later occasion. 
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were used to distinguish two varieties of the bird. Similarly «Bos 
“monkey,” Arist., is probably a modification of «fos, Strab., 
Diod. Sic., +, in spite of their resp :ctive dates. The etymology of 
Cretan xduBa “xopwvn,” Hesych., and «vp8n, a bird, Emped., 
Hesych., is obscure. Osthoff’s discussion of the former (BB. 29, 
266 f.) is not convincing, although he is very likely right in thinking 
that o is a graphical representation of % as distinct from Attic v; 
i.e., the two words should very likely be identified. They may con- 
tain our suffix. Other obscure words are codSos and doBos, names 
of animals, but not identified; xvppaBos- dpws tis mows, Hesych.; 
xepBa “tick,” Lex. MS; and arréAaBos, a kind of locust without 
wings. The Ion. artéXeBos and the gloss atradaBos “gryllis” may 
be due to assimilation in different directions, but very likely the 
word is borrowed, possibly from the Semitic (cf. Lewy Sem. Fremd- 
woérter 17). 

3. Names of plants.—Plant names are less numerous in our list, 
but several of them seem to show a suffix in 8. The model was set 
by the inherited BodBes (see p. 326), and the root-nouns oro.87y and 
xpau8n, and the compounds of the latter, together with the difficult 
word dpoBos “bitter-vetch,” épé8-wOos “chick-pea” beside Lat. 
ervum, OHG. araweiz, NHG. erbse. The last-mentioned words may 
go back to an I.-E. *érog%o-, *érog*ho- (see Walde; with labio-velar 
suffix?), or they may have been borrowed at a very early period 
from some common source (see Kluge Wérterb.® 97). 

The clearest instance of a labial suffix in the name of a plant is 
idBas* kadamos rapa Kpnoiv, Hesych., doubtless the same variety of 
which Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. 4. 11. 11, says: “Iésos 8€ Kai o 
TokuKos bv On KpntiKdy tives KaXOVOLY' GALyoYdVaTOS pev capKwdeaTEpOS 
5é mavrov kal paddiota Kapp Seydpevos Kai ddws aryerOar Suvapevos 
ws av Oédyn Tus Oeppavcuevos. id8as, then, is synonymous with 
tofixds, and is derived from iss “ arrow.” 

oKxoruBos “6 érOiopevos BorBos,’’ Hesych., is related to oxdAupos 
“an edible thistle.” Both words may come from oxéAXo “dry, 
parch.” oiddAvBos, o/A(r)uBov “an edible thistle” may be con- 
nected with ofAdos “lampoon,” avdoiddos “pompadour,” Skt. 
ksvelati “dance” (Prellwitz). ofAXvBos would thus be “jumper” — 
an apt enough name for the thistles that go bouncing over the 
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prairies before the autumn winds. Whether it fits this variety of 
thistle, I do not know. «dvvaBos “hemp” is a variant of xavvafis 
under the influence of «dvvn “reed” and the suffix -Sos. The late 
OpvuBn and OpvuBos for Ovu8pa and OvuBpos show the influence of 
the suffix, as does ot¥8n = otvrn in CGL, if it is authentic. 
ordépBos, the name of a certain tree, is certainly borrowed. Other 
names of plants—probably most of them loan-words—are Spa8n, 
évtuBov, xoTtuBn: To hudpevoy éudepes went, Hesych., the glosses, 
BpovBn “Adyavov,” xaxovBar “uniones”’ in a list of vegetables, the 
three Hesychian words for pomegranates, o/ABai, EiuBar, piuBar, 
xapBor “myrtle berries,” and aypéxeaBos “otagpvAn,” Lex. MS. 

We may mention here two words for prepared grain, which may 
owe their suffix to those of the above-named plants that formed 
articles of food. «éAXa§os, a sort of bread, is akin to eoANE, KodrUpa, 
a coarse sort of bread. Somewhat closer to the latter in form is 
x0X(2X)vBa “boiled wheat” and “small round cakes.” «éA8a is a 
late form of «6A(X)u8a which is cited from the dialect of Euchaita in 
Asia Minor. 

immaBn ‘“‘caseus equinus” may have been influenced by the last- 
mentioned words, but we might with almost equal propriety include 
it in the fifth class. Here may be mentioned also ofSos in a list 
of eatables, Lucian Lexiph. 3, which -is possibly derived from ols 
“sheep.” The meaning given in the lexicons, “a piece of meat from 
the back of an ox’s neck,” goes back to the notes of Guyet and 
Bourdelot, who ascribe it to Pollux. The latter, however, seems not 
to mention the word. 

4, Adjectives denoting bodily imperfections and disagreeable personal 
characteristics.—Niedermann, IF. Anz. 19, 32 f., has called attention 
to a group of Greek adjectives in -8os denoting bodily imperfections. 
He thinks they coniain I-E. -bos, basing his argument upon 
xAaBos “fat”: Gallic galba (see above p. 326), and a number of bo- 
stems with similar meaning in the related languages. He points 
out that 086s cannot contain I-E. g%, as that would become ¥ after v. 
But perhaps U8ées is not an inherited form; its etymology is unknown. 

While it is possible that other Indo-European derivatives beside 
xaos are contained in the group, we cannot trace the type to that 
source alone. In several of the words A represents radical b or g*, 
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and others certainly originated in Greek itself. In spite of its com- 
posite origin the group is remarkably homogeneous both in meaning 
and in form; for all the words are oxytone, except the Aeolic puSos. 
B is a radical element in OpeuBos' “fat,” CGL., beside tpépw, and 
atpaBos “squinting” beside otpeBdr0s, otpdBos, Lat. strebula 
(Walde); and in cxapuBes “bow-legged” beside cxafw “limp,” Skt. 
khatijas “lame,” khanvjati “limp” (Prellwitz). 8 probably belongs 
to the root in patBés “ bow-legged” beside Goth. wraigs “bent.” 
oxiuBés “ywdds,” Hesych., is a contamination of sxaufds and 
oxirrwv “staff.” 

We have a fully developed suffix in ya8ds “bent,’’ Hesych., 
beside xapuds “bent,” Hesych., and in «oAoBds “maimed” beside 
Kodos “curtailed.” «AapBos “mutilated” is apparently related to 
the last-mentioned words and KorAdfw, Kéraaws, etc. Aecolic puSos 
“bow-legged” is poveés made over on the model of our words. 
BuBos, BovBes? “big” show the stem of Sods in the same sense in 
which it appears in Bov-8pworis “ravenous appetite” and Bovydios 
“braggart.”” For the form of the first word compare mpéoSus and 
see Bloomfield AJP. 29, 78 ff. 

There remain two words which denote unpleasant personal 
characteristics which are not physical. Amos “gluttonous,” 
Hesych., has radical 8 (cf. Xe/{8@ Lat. libo). AaTpaBds “Aapupds,” 
Hesych., is related to several other Hesychian glosses, Adtpay 
‘‘Serds” (onomatopoetic, see above p. 327), Aatpafev “BapBapivear,” 
NatpaBav “adalovevdpuevos,” RAatpaBilev “éorrovdacuéevas «Kal 
aonuws dareiv,” é€XatpaBilov. 7rd Bwporoyevey Kai travoupyeiv 
AatpaBitew éXeyov. Apparently the development of meaning was 
as follows: I, “rainy;” II, “talking like a rainstorm,” i. e., rapidly 
or unintelligibly (€crovdacpevas kal donuws, BapBapifer); III, 
“talking much;” IV, “wanton, insolent.” 

5. Other derogatory words.—There are several substantives in 
-Bos and -8ns of similar meaning to the foregoing adjectives. AwBds* 


1The editors write OpéuBos. 


2Both in Sophron and in Theocritus the adjectives refer to lifeless objects, but 
probably they were originally applied to persons. Consequently we correct Ahrens 
BodBos in Theocritus 14. 17. 


8The meaning * \Ww8nrés,”’ E. M. 570. 37, is coined to explain \dB7n. 
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the Byzantine word for “leper,’”’ corresponds with the type in mean- 
ing and accent. It does not contain a suffix, but the adjectives in 
-Bos were no doubt the cause of its development from A#@Bn “ insult, 
outrage, disgrace.” «vpnBos (MS xupeBos): 6 avedyns ev T@ Aordopeiv, 
Hesych., belongs with «xupéw “hit upon, reach” and «upiocev “butt 
with the horns.” The following Hesychian words all mean “fool”: 
xoporBos beside xépos “satiety, insolence,” «(Sos of unknown ety- 
mology, #atraBos, watraBys beside watn, maTnv, waTdw, waTaLos 
(the gemination originated in the vocative, as often in proper 
names), @8ns, a48ds was perhaps derived from a@ty “delusion” in 
some dialect which retained that word in common use. Cf. Her- 
werden. ayadBas “daxpatns,’ Hesych., is obscure. xaxdBas: éri 
kak@ hkwv, Hesych., may contain the suffix, or it may be a root- 
noun (cf. Frankel KZ. 42, 262). dyoBos “oxevoddpos, hoptnyos,”’ 
Hesych., is from ay; in view of the usual force of the suffix it is safe 
to say that the word has a contemptuous force. The same considera- 
tion applies to BapiBas “boatman,” from apis, a flat-bottomed 
boat. payBds “o Snusos,” i. e., “executioner,” Hesych., is derived 
from patw “shatter,” paivw “scatter.’’ For the connection between 
the two verbs compare Prellwitz. Note the parallelism between 
Od. 9. 458 f.: 
TD KE OF Cyxeadds ye ba oméos GAAvois GAA 
Oevopévov paiovro mpos ovdei, 


and Eur. fr. 384 Nauck: 


Kdpa TE yap Gov avyxéw Kopars Suod, 

pav@ te meddo” éyxépadov. 
capauBas “paBdos trommenxys,’ Hesych., comes from *xapa-paySas 
“‘head-smasher,”’ and it may originally have involved a personifica- 
tion. xnpawBn “ynpov oixnua,” Hesych., may originally have been 
a contemptuous synonym for x7pa “widow,” and have got its 
recorded meaning by way of metonymy. Possibly aAéo¢8n “amarn,” 
Hesych., is an abstract from *d@uoBos or *adloBns “cheat” (from 
odcOdvw? cf. dducBos below, p. 337). «v8ns “«xuBevrys,” Hesych., 
does not contain a suffix, but it is the result of metaplasm probably 
due to our words of contempt. 

The derogatory adjectives and substantives referring to persons 
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led to the use of the suffix for objects of little value. «/c«aBos, a 
coin used in Hades, with its derivative xuc«aBwov “édayucTor, 
ovdév,” Hesych., comes from «ixkos “the membrane about pome- 
granate grains,” used figurativ.ly to indicate worthlessness (ciccum 
non interduim, Plaut. Rud. 580); cf. English, “It isn’t worth a 
straw.” «vdAAaBo “black eye”(?), Hesych., comes from «vAa, 
«Uda, the parts about the eye, particularly when bruised, Hesych. 
(Lobeck Prolegomena 286). «avvad8n “sked, booth” is a derivative 
of xavvy “reed,” originally indicating the material (Lobeck loc. cit.). 
apaBn “noxa, damnum,” Erotian Lex. Hipp., may belong with 
pacow, apdcow “strike, dash.” o7t87 is a variant for the loan-word 
otiupt, a material from which was made a pigment for women’s 
eyelids, etc. The influence of the suffix is apparent. épuvotBn “the 
rust on grain” may be etymologically connected with épevOos 
“flush,” etc. (see Solmsen KZ. 38, 442, and references), in which 
case it contains the suffix -87; but the Rhodian variants, épv6/Bn, 
Strabo, and "Epe@iu-vos IG. 12. 1. 730, and the glosses, "Epvoi8n- 
Anuntnp mapa Topyoviows. gor. Sé€ mpds tH ‘Epu@ trotay@, Etym. 
Gud., and "Epe@vpuos, 6 "Améddwv trapa Av«iows, Hesych., indicate 
that the word has been borrowed from one of the languages of Asia 
Minor. 

6. Words of obscene content.—A well-defined group of derogatory 
substantives consists of words of obscene content. Aside from the 
two preceding types, they have been influenced by such compounds 
as *uecotpiBas “masturbator”’ (whence Blaesus got the title for his 
play, MecorpiBas), youpdOAuyp, tropvdrpiyr, and youpérpiy, and by the 
d5-stems kacadBas, coBas, and zpi8ds. We shall keep the personal 
nouns separate from the others. «wdAaBol “dadoravpo,” Hesych., 
were named from «oAov “the great gut.” The question whether we 
should read xoAaB8oi in Hesych. depends for its answer, on the one 
hand, upon the date at which the pronunciation #@dov, often 
reflected in our manuscripts, became current, and, on the other, upon 
the date of the word under discussion. ovfas “Xaryvos,” Hesych., 
is derived from ots; for the underlying idea, cf. é«a8n “sow” 


1 But for names of concrete objects it is even more difficult to judge just where a 
derogatory force, the notion of insignificance, is actually present as an essential factor ; 
and several of the following examples might perhaps better have been placed in our 
miscellaneous eighth group, below, p. 340. 
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from éx@v(?), and yotpos “pudenda muliebria.” vuuddSas 
“nymphas iniens” may contain the suffix, or it may be a root-noun 
(cf. Frankel KZ. 42. 362). «aAnSos “eunuch,” Hesych., if a modi- 
fication of the equivalent Bd«ndos, shows the effect of the suffix. 
xovpBa “ meretrix,”’ in Byzantine and modern Greek, probably comes 
from Latin curva by way of Byzantine xovp8n “arch of the saddle.” 
Perhaps our words furnished some support for the metaphor. 

aapaBos “pudenda muliebria” is derived from cdpwv' Adyvos. 
tives 5€ TO yuvaiceiov, Heysch. cauSa “dois” Hesych., comes from 
caivw, primarily used of a dog in the sense of “wag the tail.”” That 
the word had other forces than this and the derived “fawn, beguile” 
appears from I Thess. 3:3, and particularly from Hesych., caiverau 
Kiveitar, oadeveTal, TapaTrerat, where «uveitar very likely means 
“crisat,” like its compound in, Tv dodpiv avexivncev, Alciphron 
4.13.12. On the semantic development, cf. the use of +vy7 in the 
sense of ovpd, E.M. 513. 14. capa, then, originally meant “coxae 
crisantis.”” 6dvaBos “penis coriaceus” was formed on the base of 
odaOdvw “slide,” ddcAos “slipperiness,” etc. oxadabupBa (MS 
oxadabapBa) is one of a group of difficult words in Hesychius. 
I suggest that we read and interpret thus: 

oxarafv|pBa: rvpBy (i.e. “revelry”), dro rod cxadevewv. 

oxadablv]pBia: dxnBia (i.e. “bliss” 2). 

oxarabipa: oxad[elve. (Musurus; ME cxadraver). 7) AdOpa wAnorale. 
The verb occurs in the second meaning in Ar. Eccl. 611. Finally we 
have two more Hesychian words of uncertain etymology, \ouBau 
“daAnres,’’ used also to designate certain priestesses who used them, 
and AouBovs: rovs amecxoduppmevous. The words may be radically 
akin to Latin lumbus, OF. lenden, etc. 

7. Proper names.—A number of words in classes 1 to 6 were used 
as personal or tribal names with contemptuous force, often with 
some change of form such as recessive accent, consonant gemination, 
or change of stem from -Sos to -8ns. The words for sounds are 
represented by BéuBos, KérraBos and KévaBos. From the animal 
names we have AcxddaBos “lizard,” KdpaBos “horned beetle,” and 
XnpayBos “beetle.” But ‘Exa8n (also Faxa8a with vowel assimila- 
tion as in Attic "A«ddnuwos, Kretschmer Vaseninschriften 21; J. 
Schmidt KZ. 32, 355) is hardly from é«d@8n “sow,” in spite of Schol. 
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Eur. Hec. 3. If €*a8n is not merely a figment, it is more likely a 
late appellative use of the proper name, which is probably the 
hypocoristic form of é«a8dXos, éxnBeros, derived at a time when 
this latter was still *éea@8eXos (Baunack Studien 1,286, Brugmann 
IF. 17, 3). BoX8ds appears in BéABos,! BéABns, and, if this is a 
Greek word, BéAB8n, the name of a lake in Macedonia. KéAdAaBos 
goes with «éAXa§os, a kind of bread, rather than with either of the 
other homonyms. From the fourth class we have Xa8Bos, Xa8ps,? 
XadBas beside yaBes, “PaiBos beside parBds, ‘PUBas, the name of a 
Thessalian, beside Aeolic pu8os, BwSes “lame,” and KéAoBos beside 
xoroBds. The Kéd(o)Soe were a people of Ethiopia. The BuSa, 
inhabitants of Bv8ns in Epirus, may have got their name from 
BuBos ‘big,’ as BovBas of Smyrna certainly got his from SovBos. 
The derogatory substantives are represented by KéporB8os “fool,’’ 
ABas,”A8(8)a “fool” (if they are really Greek names), Kupnfos 
“brawler,” and "Ayafos, a variant of dyoB8os(?). KuBos, the name of 
an Ionic colony near Carthage, may have got its name from «vfns 
“gambler” (or from «Bos “die”) by way of an €Ovxedv, *KvBor. 
ZvBas means “lustful.” LapayBos is either a variant for LapaBos 
from odapaBos “pudenda muliebria” or a parallel derivative from 
ocdpwy ‘Xayvos.” 

The same unpleasant connotation is contained in A@Sas Theoc- 
ritus 14, 24 (he is the father of Av«os, who has captured Aeschines’ 
sweetheart), ’"EpewSot, a mythical people (cf. épeS8os), ZtpduBos 
“top” (i. e. “dancer,” Fick-Bechtel, p. 331), ZrpotBos (cf. etpouBds 
“Sivos,” Hesych.), KépupSos “top-lofty,” KéovySos (from an 
article of clothing), TovpSos (cf. ryp8n; or Lat. turbo?), éBos (cf. 
odBn “tail”), tdBor, a town in Macedonia (cf. ordBos “ insults” 
and “boasts”), Tap8a, a place on the south coast of Crete. “EuSns 
is from "EuSapos, and that goes with Hesychius’ €uSapos: 7r(O.0s, 
pwpds, 7) vouveyns. Meévavdpos Paicwat. Fick-Bechtel, p. 77, think 
that the first explanation is correct; but elsewhere Hesychius says: 
ovx “EuBap|os| ei od dpovei|s|. ard tis "EuBdpou dpovycews. 

1For the accent, cf. Herodian 1. 138.19 L.: ceonuelwrar 7d B6ABos wapotuvdpuevow bre 
kipiov, BorBbs 5é 7d mpoonyopixdy. 


2Pape-Benseler assume that Xdfns in Aristophanes is an o-stem, but the epi- 
graphical Xdfas indicates that it is an a-stem. 
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Probably the word is akin to Bapu’s, and means “having great 
weight,” i.e. great wisdom. Hesychius’ contradictory definition 
indicates that the word was used ironically by Menander. Probably 
it is ironical in our nickname, too, in view of the common tendency of 
nicknames. 

The suffix -8os, -8n, -8ns, is used with derogatory force in” ABaBos 
(cf. aBns “ fool”), KapvaBas (cf. eapvos “louse,’”’ Hesych.), KuAapaSns 
(cf. KvAXapos, a centaur, and one of Castor’s horses), “AttaSos from 
attra, a salutation to elders! (cf. “AttaXos, and see Solmsen BPAW. 
27. 273), Kdrra8os, in an inscription of the Roman period found at 
Cyrene (cf. earra “ cat”), AatrraBos (cf. Adraf =xérraBos), TarraBos 
(cf. rarta = ara), and AlyoBos from a/€ (unless it is an abbreviation 
for AiyéBonos), KodBas goes with coAnBatw “eat, drink,” perhaps 
from «éXov “the great gut.” 

The Ilep(p)as8oé were a people of Thessaly, traditionally con- 
nected with northern Euboea.? The name is derived from 7épay, 
mepaios. It must have been first used by those who stayed behind in 
Euboea, or else by the natives of Thessaly, before the invaders had 
gained a firm foothold on the mainland. In either case it was 
hardly a friendly name. IpdooasS8o., the name of a Thesprotian 
people, is derived from mpacov “leek;” cf. IIpaccaios and Ipacao- 
gayos, names of frogs in the Batrachomyomachia, and IIpacov, the 
name of a cape on the east coast of Africa. Képxo8a, the name of a 
city in Achaea, seems to be connected with «épxos “tail.” ZicvpBa, 
a district in Ephesus, (whence the eponymous 2sovp8n) comes from 
aiavpa, a cloak of goat’s hair. 

In a number of personal names there is no reason, unless it be 
the suffix itself, to suspect a contemptuous tone. KdoapBos (cf. 
Kdocavdpos) and KouBn (cf. KéparOos, Kowado) are nicknames. 
AveadyBns stands for a name with Av«o-, perhaps *Av«avdpos. 
Kup§as is translated by Pape-Benseler “ein runder, tiefer Napf;” 
but as «vuBos seems not to be otherwise used in names, it is better 
to connect KvuSas with the names beginning Kuv- and Kuvo-. 


1It is possible that this name and Tdrraos should not be classed here. But such 
English words as ‘‘ Daddy,’”’ ‘* Grandpa,’’ when used as nicknames have a depreciatory 
connotation; and some weight, too, should be given to the prevailing force of the suffix. 

2See Strabo 9. 5, 17, and cf. Pape-Benseler, s. v., and references. The etymology 
comes from Lobeck Prolegomena 288. 
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LwoiBos for LwoiGios and IlatpéBas for Tlatpéfios do not contain 
a suffix. 

Other proper names with a suffix in 8 are AdpaBos (cf. Napds 
“sweet, pleasant,’ Adpioa, the name of several cities, Napuvds, 
Aapivaios “fat”), MovoaBos,! NéoraBos (cf. Néoros, a river in 
Thrace, whence the personal names Neoroxpdrns, Neotozrupis, etc.; 
ef. Fick-Bechtel, p. 215), KépayBos (cf. xepapevs), “ABw Bos: 6 
Adwus imo Tepyaiwy, Hesych. (cf. 48a mpwi, Adxwves, Hesych.). 
The Thessalian names TopvpSos and TopvSBas, like TopvdAaos, 
TopvAdas, and Topvypas,seem to be akin to the name of the Thespro- 
tian city Toptvn. Probably they are all of them €@u«d with or 
without modification. "I¢8ns, a son of Hercules, evidently gets his 
name from his father’s arrows. (Otherwise Maas IF. 1.167.) I 
suspect that éés appears also in the names in (f)l0- which Fick- 
Bechtel, p. 129, ascribe to the pronoun fv. The Macedonian name 
Képpa8os is probably derived from xéppa “head” with the suffix 
-Bos or -gos. See Hoffmann Maked. 144 ff.; but cf. Solmsen Beitr. 
z. Gr. Wortforschung 151. 

8. Names of ornaments, implements, configurations of the landscape, 
etc.—Of this rather miscellaneous group many words have in common 
the notion of some striking shape, and one possible source is such 
an inherited form as «v8os. For some the influence of the deroga- 
tory type as applied to insignificant objects may be assumed with 
probability. 6««a8os, a bracelet that formed part of the insignia 
of the priest of Cybele, and also the ring of the horse’s breastband 
by which to fasten it to the peg on the pole (Z. M. 383. 20), is derived 
from Gxxos ‘‘opOadpds,”” Hesych. (cf. English “hook and eye”). 
xav(v)af8os, a wooden figure around which artists molded wax or 
clay, comes from «avr, a straight rod or bar, especially to keep a 
thing straight. The occasional spelling with vv is due to the analogy 
of kavyn “reed.” absBds is cited by Hesychius as a variant of 
padioos “dixedra.”? cariBa “a barbed lance” goes with canela, 
cahén “‘vacillating motion,” and cadredw “shake;” cf. especially, 
ov Eupewy caren “no more brandishing of swords,” Tryph. 428. With 


”? ’ 


1Theophanes Chron. 364.19 de Boor. Perhaps not a Greek name. It belongs to 
the son of Zuber, tyrant of Abdela in the time of Justinian. Elsewhere (364. 22) 
Theophanes calls him Movcapos, 
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BapBes “ wworpov,” Hesych., cf. Bi8pocxw, etc. pvoBapBev, a cup 
shaped like an inverted cone, is commonly connected with Latin 
barba, as though it meant “mouse-beard!” It is at least equally 
probable that it contains Bap8ds. With cvp8n “flute-case,’”’ Hesych., 
ef. ovpuy£. Lucian’s «éAXaBos “peg of the lyre” is a modification 
of the earlier xéAXoy, -7r0s, on the analogy of words with our suffix. 
péa(c)aBov “yoke thong” from éoos contains the suffix in -afos. 
Connection with Sovs (cf. IéAv-Bos, rodv-70s, etc.) is unlikely. The 
numerous variants of 6y@o.8os “border or hem of the tunic” 
(€xO@porBos, éxO.Bos, dxOarBos, bxOwBos, 6yAo0Bos) indicate that it 
isaloan-word. If itis really Greek, Prellwitz and L. Meyer Gr. Etym. 
1, 528, may possibly be right in identifying;the first part with dyAos 
“hill, bank.” G. Meyer’s combination (Gr. Gramm. 298) of 
carapuBn “opening, chimney” with O. N. svdela “smoke,” Lith. 
svilti “swell,” has little in its favor. 

xépaBos “chasm,” Hesych., apparently belongs with yapaédpa, 
xapattw. KdpupBos “summit,” coptyBn “hair-pin” stand beside 
Kopudy, Kdpus, Kopuyyetv, etc. OpuySos is recorded by Hesychius as 
a variant of dpuuos - Bwuds, perhaps originally a trench for sacrifice 
to the infernal deities, rather than a raised altar,'and so connected 
with dpticow, dpvy7, etc. «xéAXaBos, Hesych., the thick skin on the 
necks of oxen, was used to make glue and so was named from «éAXa 
“slue” (ef. iéBas “xadXapos tokiKds’’ from ids). 


Aside from the religious words in -~8os (pp. 329-30), and the 
inherited tu~Bos and ¢AoteB8os(?), nearly all the words with the 
suffix -8n, -8ns, -8os apply to persons or things of little worth or 
dignity, and more than half of them imply disapproval or contempt. 
Many of them are distinctly off color, and nearly all the others are 
of a very homely nature; in other words,’ the suffix belongs chiefly 
to vulgar language. This is the reason why so many of our words 
occur rarely or not at all in the extant literature. Aside from the 
proper names and the half-dozen dignified words just mentioned, 
about two-thirds of the words containing our suffix have been pre- 
served only by the grammarians, lexicographers, or scholiasts. 


The suffix -8n, -8ns, -8os occurs after various stem-finals. The 
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comparative frequency of words in -o8os, etc., deserves mention; we 
have ayoBos, AiyoBos, i¢8ns, I1é8ns, caxdBas(?), coxxdBa, KepxoBa, 
KonroBes, povdBas(?), lyvdBas(?), droBos, vuupdBas(?). 

The suffix became productive in the extended forms -afos and 
-uBos. The history of the former is parallel with that of the suffixes 
-aGos, -do10r, -aK0s, -avos, -addns, -.ddns, -a80s. See Solmsen Beitrdge 
zur griechischen Wortforschung 55. The a originally represented 
the weak form of a nasal stem-final. Thus we have é«a@8n beside 
éxwv(?), xavaBos beside kavwv, capaBos beside sdpwv, xévaBos 
beside xavay7y and Goth hana (an n-stem). We may safely derive 
parraBos and patraBns from an n-stem *uarov, or rather *warnv 
(the adverb parnv is very likely a stereotyped nominative). Néora- 
Bos may go back to *Néorwv, and “AyaBos beside ayoBos suggests 
a substantive *aywv “porter.” To these should be added several 
words in -a8es which contain dissyllabic bases showing the same 
a in other derivatives, as xdvvaBos “hemp” : kavvaBis, kapaBos : 
knpapis, yépaBos : yapadpa, and possibly some derivatives from 
stems in -d, as "ArtaBos (atta), TarraBos (tdrtra), KéppaBos 
(xéppa). Incorrect analysis gave rise to a suffix -a8os which appears 
in a number of words. We have discussed "ABSaBos (a@Bns), xixxa- 
Bos (xixxds), ixxaBos (dxxov), KéAXaBos “loaf” (KdANE), KdAXABos 
“neg of the lyre’ («éAXoY), xdAXaBos “thick skin’ («déAda), 
KvAraBo (KvrAa), KwraBol (Kdrov), KavvaBn (Kdvvn), KapvaBas 
(xdpvos), AdpaBos (Aapds), immadBn (immos), KurapadBns (Kvnr- 
Aapos), wécaBov (uéoos), btaBos=dtoBos, KérraBos (KédTTOsS). 

Similarly » before a suffix in 8 has etymological justification in 
lauBos : taivw, AveduBns : *AvKavdpos(?), pads : paivw, Képap- 
Bos : Kepapets, onpauBos : ohpayé, xnpauBos : ynpayis, capBa : 
caivw, KacapBos : Kaccavdpos, *EvapBos : evav, dpupBos : dpupos. 
From these words the nasal has spread to @piauS8os, ZdapayBos, 
xnpauBn, and WupBos. xududuBn is, of course, due specifically to 
the analogy of the compound éxatdu-Bn. 

The preceding discussion covers only those words of the following 
lists which appear to contain A-suffixes or to have been instrumental 
in the growth of such. Some comments on variation in declension, 
and on interchange with other labial stems, will be made later, in 
connection with further lists of words with labial terminations. 
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WORD-LISTS' 


WORDS IN -8n AND -8a 


aBa- 4 Bon, Hesych. 
+ aBa- tpdxos, Hesych. 
aBa pseudo-dialectic = 7Bn, 
Theocr. + 
“A Ba (also”ABa), P. 
+ aBa, Justinian Novell. 85. 4,+ 
+daBa, Glossae Graecobarbarae 
(Du Cange). 
+ FaxaBa =“ExaBn, Kretschmer, Va- 
seninschr, 21. 
t éxaBn “sow,” Orphica ap. Schol. 
Eur. Hee. 3. 
‘ExaBn, P. 
xopwvexa By, Myrinus in Anth. P. 
xax(x)aByn = kdxxaBos, Hermipp. 2. 
387 (7) Mein., Ar.,+ 
xaxxaBn “a _ partridge,” 
Hesych. 
KaxxaBn, P. 
xuxxaByn, Schol. Ar. Av. 262 Dind. 
da By, Alcae.,+ 
éAaBn, Hesych. 
duAaBy, Dion. H. 
xataAaBn, Plat. 


Athen., 


BAdBy, Aesch.,+ 
avtoBAaByn, Schol. Soph. 
-haBy, oxytone and paroxytone, 
latter written out 
ém-, Aesch.,+ 
avri-, Thue.,+ 
éx-, IG. 12. 5. 647. 
ovaA-, Aesch.,+ 
xeporaBy, Heron Alexandr. Di- 
optr. 312. 9, 19 Schoene,+ 
mpo-, Poll. 
éfvAdBn = dévdAdBos, Palaiphat. 
(Soph.), Jo. Mal. Chron. 21. 18 
Dind.,+ 
txavvaBy “shed,” CIL. 6, 1585 b 8. 
16, ete., Ennod. Carm. 2. 43, 
Suid., ete. 
+ irmaBn, Psellus (Du Cange). 
‘PaBa, P. 
dpaBn, Erotianus (Th.) 
dpa Bn, Diosce. 
+ xpaBn = xpauBn, pap. Petr.? 139 b 
9. 14. 


+ SrpaBy, pap. Leip. 1. 97. 13. 3. 


Words which are not cited in Liddell & Scott or the Thesaurus are marked with 
a dagger, likewise proper names not in Pape’s Wérterbuch der griechischen Eigen- 
namen. For all such the exact references are given except as noted below, and also 
for some uncommon words for which the references in Liddell & Scott are unsatis- 
factory. Otherwise the references are to the authors only, without citation of passage, 
and for the most part only to the earliest author or authors, an added + showing that 
the word occurs later also. But for proper names occuring in Pape, I have simply 
added P., giving no further reference. Some few words I have taken from the The- 
saurus or other lexicons without having been able to verify them, and in such cases 
I have omitted the exact reference and added (Th.) =Thesaurus; (Soph.) =Sophocles 
Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods; (Koum.) = Kovuavotdns, Zuva- 
ywyh Adgtewv’ AOnoavplorwv; (Herw.) = Herwerden Lexicon Graecum suppletorium et 
dialecticum; (Meurs) = Meursius Glossarium Graeco-Barbarum; (Du Cange) = Du 
Cange Glossarium in scriptores mediae et infimae Graecitatis; (Wyttenb.) =Wytten- 
bach Lexicon Plutarchium. The abbreviations of the names of Greek authors and 
their works are in general ‘those employed in Liddell & Scott and in Sophocles. The 
publications of papyri are designated nearly as in Mayser’s Grammatik der griech- 
ischen Papyri. For collections of inscriptions the usual abbreviations are employed, 
as CIG. for the old corpus, 7G. for the new corpus, SGDI. = Collitz-Bechtel Sammlung 
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éotpaBn, Lys. 169. 12,+ 
*"AotpaBn, P. 
modootpaBn, Ps.-Xen. Cyn. 9. 11, 

Lue.,+ 

TaBa, P. 

t ?dceraBn, sign. inc., pap. Tebt. 2. 
414, 15. 

?MuwaBn: xwpiov @nBav, Tzetz. ad 
Lyc. 7. 

+’ ABBa, IG. 12. 2. 651. 

24BBn, P. 

x¥BBa = xiuBn, Hesych. 

"ApuBBa (possibly neut. pl.), P. 

xeA€By, Anacr. 28, 31, 45 Crusius, + 

or\<Ba = pda), late medic. (Th., 
Du Cange.) 

+ ? ovdnpodAcBa, Du Cange, with- 

out ref, 

taéBn, glossa iatrica, Matth. Sil- 
vat. (Th., Du Cange.) 

78n, Hom.,+- 

BnBy, Hesych. 


“4 %xvByBy: trodjpata wapa “Apxa- 


ow, Hesych. 
KvByBn, P. 
@F,Bas (also @yn), P. 


+@nBa, IG. 9. 2. 71. 4, 9. 
‘Yo Bau, P. 
iBn, Hesych. 
AaiBa (i.e., Xa‘¢a ?), Hesych. 
@iBa, P. 
épv0(Bn, Rhod. = épvoiBn, Strabo 13. 
p. 6138. 
+oadiBa, Ps,-Codin. De Off. 44 
Migne, etc. 
0.8y, Galen. 
€xOA(Bn, LXX. 
BotBn, P. 
Ao.By, Hom.,+ 
émAor By, Orph. Arg. 601, H. 65. 10. 
dpo.Bn, Hom.,+ 
&-, Genesius p. 33 E, ete. 
ég-, Theod. Prodr. (Th.) 
+ dx-, IG. 2 Suppl. 1054 C 60. 
évr-, Heraclit. Eph. fr. 90 Diels,+ 
xourmoiBa, Hesych. 
orton, Hippon. 48. 4 Crusius,+ 
Poi By, P. 
txop(Ba, Hultsch Script. Metrol. 
p. 56. 
tpiBn, Aesch.,+ 
da-, Soph.,+ 





der griechischen Dialectinschriften; Ditt. Syll.= Dittenberger Sylloge inscriptionum 
Graecarum, 2d ed.; CIL.= Corpus inscriptionum Latinarum. CGL.= Corpus glos- 
sariorum Latinorum. sign. inc. = of unknown meaning. 

While I have rejected some obviously foreign proper names, and other words which 
are merely transcriptions of Latin forms, as well as a few oriental terms like xéfos 
and dprd8n, there has been no attempt to exclude rigidly all borrowed words, and I 
have preferred to err on the side of inclusion. 

Several forms which are the equivalents of others in the list, not only those show- 
ing the normal dialectic variations, as a for Attic y, etc., but also mere graphic 
variants indicative of careless or late pronunciation, as omission of nasals before con- 
sonants, confusion between o and w, etc., have nevertheless been listed separately, in 
the belief that this practice would not be misunderstood as implying actually different 
words, and might prove to be of some convenience. Opinions will doubtless differ as 
to how far it is worth while to go in this direction. 

Compounds are entered in their regular position according to the reverse alpha- 
betical order which is followed throughout. Sometimes this does not conflict with the 
grouping together of all compounds of the same final member, but often it involves 
their partial separation. Even then, however, as much grouping as is practicable is 
secured by indention, so that it is not difficult to survey the interrupted parts of the 
same series of compounds. 











mapadu-, Vulgate 1 Tim.6.5, Iren. 
1249 A (Soph.) 
éviia-, Orig. 4. 340 C Migne, 
Hesych. 
cvvdu-, Philodem. De Rege Bono 
4, 11,+ 
xpoodu-, Th., without ref. 
dva-, Moschion (Soph.) 
mapa-, Polyb.,+ 
dva7rapa-, N. T. 
xata-, Diogenes ap. Diog. L. 
ém-, Origen 1, 1140, 3. 1173 B,+ 
éx-, LXX Deut. 4. 26,+ 
érev-, Epiphan. 2. 572. 16 Dind. 
ovv-, LXX,+ 
matoo-, Ducas. Hist. 54 B Bekker. 
dzro-, Dem.,+ 
tro-, App. 
épwro-, Callim. and Chrysorrh. 
827 Lambros. 
épvaiBy, Plat., Xen. Oec. 5. 18,+- 
"Epvot Bn, P. 
otiBn, Hom.,+ 
oriBy =orivu, Phryn. in A. B. 68, 
114, CGL. 3. 27. 29. 
oiABy, a kind of pastry, Hesych. 
ciAByn “pomegranate,” Hesych. 
oriABn, Hermipp., Ar. fr. 
Blaydes,+ 
SrirBy, P. 
"OABy, P. 
BoABn, P, 
SoA Bat, Hesych. 
ayBy, Hipp. 
lap Bn, P. 
xaxau.n = xaxaByn, Paul. Aeg. (Lob. 
Phryn. p. 428). 
AduBa, CGL. 3. 463. 13, 472. 65, 
477. 3. 
cadapBn, Soph. fr. 989 Nauck, Lye. 
xnpauBy, Sophron fr. 44 Kaib., 
Archil. fr. 198 Bergk. 
t xnpéuBy: xnpav oixnpa, Hesych. 
OaauBn, VV. LL. (Th.) 
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xpduBn, Hipponax fr. 34 Crusius,+ 

+KpayBy, man’s nickname, pap. 
Berl. 1. 277. 5. 

orodoxpayBy, Synes. 

Aevko-, Geop. 

xuvo-, Diose.,+ 

Gadracoo-, Galen 6. 154 A,+ 

SrpapBa, P. 

capa: dapis, Hesych. 

capBa (or adpBa?): ddppis, Hesych. 
(ef. Lob. Path. 1. 120). 

peuBn = peu Bos, Galen Lex. Hipp. 

+ &uBa, Hesych. 

+ ? fyxBa, Hesych. 

xALouBn, Caesarius 1004 Migne,+ 

xop.Ba, Hesych. 

KopBn, P. 

AopuBn, Hesych. 

pop Ba, Tzetz. ad Lyc. 786. 

otpopBa = otpopBos, Tzetz. ad Lyc. 
786, Schol. Aesch. Prom. 886. 

éxatouByn, Hom.,+- 

xvpBn = xvBn, xvpy, E. M. 

xvpByn, a kind of bird, Empedocl. 
20. 7 Diels, Hesych. 

xvpBn “cup, boat,” Soph.,+ 

évAoxipBn, Eust. 584. 28. 

t OpvpBn=OiuBpn, Geop. 10. 42. 1, 
12. 1. 2, Nicolaus Myrepsus 
(Meurs), Lex. Botan. in Boiss. 
Anecd. (Th.) 

xopvpBn “hair-pin,” Asius ap. Athen. 

xoo(a)¥uBn, Dio Chrys., Hesych., 
Poll. 

+ 2 rvipBn=rvpBos, Greg. Homil. in 
Evang. 2. 27. 9, 28. 3. 

NioBy, P. 

+ ?xoxxoBa, Hesych. 

KépxoBa, P. 

orpoBa = orpopBos, Eust. Il. 995. 64. 

aoBn, Synes.,+ 

dvacoBy, Athan. 1. 349 B Migne,+ 
puordBn, Menand., +, pvo- Ditt. 

Syll. 588. 34. 
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+ droaoBy, Acta SS. Sept. 7, 294 E. 
0Bn, Aesch.,+ 

AmpoBn, P. 

idpopoBn, Greg. Nyss. (Th.) 
ApBa, P. 

+ ?xaAaGapBa, Hesych. 

tapBn' = tapBos, Suid. 

TapBa, P. 

mavtapBn, Ctes. (Th.), Heliodor. in 
Anth. P. 9. 490. 

+ xepBa, Lex. MS. (Du Cange). 

BupBn, Hesych. 

popBy = popBov, Hom.,+ 

+ oxadrabipBa, Hesych. 

+ 2xvpByn sign. inc. (or xipBn? cf. 
Herw.), inser. Michel 833. 76. 

Kipp, P. 

+ xovpBa “ meretrix,” glosses (Meurs, 
Soph., Goetz in CGL. 7. 1. 
343 f.),+ 

+ xovpBy “arch of the saddle,” Mau- 
ricius Strategic. (Meurs). 

témBoxovpByn, Mauric. 2. 2. 8 
(Du Cange, Soph.) 

cvpBn “flute-case,” Hesych. s. v. 
oupByves. 

avpBn =tvpBy, Hesych. s. v. ovpBn- 
veus. 

SovpBa, P. 

SwvipBy, P. 

tupByn, Xen.,+ 

oxeAoTipBn, Strabo,+ 
ouxuwvotipByn, Trypho ap. Athen. 
618 C. 

t+ xéo Bn, glossa iatrica (Du Cange). 

apecBa, Hom. 
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+ rpéo Bn = rpéo Bea, Herodian 1.275. 
3 Lentz. 

+ Bio Bn, Hesych. 

@iaBn, P. 

@ic Bn, personal name, CIG. 3846 

u (add.) 

adic Bn, Hesych. 

*Apio Bn, P. 

"YBa = “YBada, P. 

KUBn = kipBn, E. M., Georg. Sangui- 

natius De Part. Corp. Hum. 2. 
oxvBa (or oxtBa, or oxovBa?), Hesych. 

AvBn=AwUdvBaov, P. 

cadAvBn, Hdt.,+ 

KaAvBn, P. 
puxpoxadvByn, Eust. Capt. Thess. 

464 Bekker. 
AwWvBn = AAvBaov, Dionys. Perieg. 
469, 470. 

TloAvBn, P. 

ToArAvBy, P. 

+ kaxovBa, CGL. 3. 359. 36. 

+ xovxovBa = xoxxoBa, Schol. Opp. 

Hal. (Du Cange). 

+ BpovBn, gloss (Du Cange). 
ovykpuBy, Tzetz. Alleg. Il.(Koum.) 
amoxpuByn, LXX, Job 24. 15,+ 

épiovBn = épvoiBn, LXX, Hesych. 

xotvBn, Hesych. 

otvBn (MS orvBys; read orian?) = 

otumn, CGL. 2. 189. 49. 
ouwrtvBn, Hesych. 

Ba, Plut., SGDI. 4516. 11, 15 (late 

Laconian, with B=). 

AadBn, Hom.,+ 


WORDS IN -8ns AND -Sas, GEN. -Bov 
Included are a few forms in -Sns which occur only in the nominative and may 
possibly belong with words in -ns, -nTos. 
éBnys, Hesych. 
+”ABas, pap. Lond. 3 p. 207, Hero- 
dian 2. 650. 26 Lentz. 


xaBys, Herodian 1. 60. 6 Lentz. 
Stem and meaning unknown. 


KaBas (or SxéBas?), P. 


1 Perhaps a neut. pl. mistaken for a fem. sing. 
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AaBas, P. 

xadaBas, Hesych. 

+ cadraBap: payeipos. Adxwves, Hesych. 
KapvaBas, P. 

t "ApaBas, CIG. 4972, pap. Lond. 2 


p. 35. 
+ fapaBa, Porph. Cer. 2. 52 p. 724. 
6 Bonn. 
tévAoxapaBys, Catal. Patr. Cp. 
(Du Cange). 
KvAapaBys, P. 
2a A(B)as (also 2a A(A)as), P. 
WevdapraBas, P. 
patra ys = wattaBos, Hesych. 
XaBys, Ar. Vesp. 234, IG. 7. 537, 
585, 2716. 
“ApvB(B)as, P. 
+ TopvBBas, IG. 9. 2. 6c. 
+xéBys, Herodian 1. 60. 6 Lentz. 
Stem and meaning unknown. 
+ AewoeBns, SGDI. 2581. 48. 
dabyBas, Hesych. 
mpwbiBys (rpwOyBn, Od. 1. 431), 
Hom.,+ 
+ KoAnBas, IG. 14. 2401. 4. 
dxpyBys, Paul. Silent. in Anth. 
P.+ 
tionBas, Timoth. Pers. 227. 
Bas, P. 
+’ AB(B)iBas, CIG. 4117 (add.), IG. 
14, 2327. 
+’OxiBas, IG. 7. 606. 
axxadiBap, Hesych. 
NiBas, P. 
+ ’ApotBas, IG. 9. 2. 234. 123. 
BapiBas, Soph. fr. 474 Nauck. 
*EvrpiBa, P. 
-TpiBns 
qaoo-, Ar.,+ 
+ TWado-, Olympiador. Proleg. p. 12 
Busse. 
tbrorado-, IG. 3. 1189, 1191. 
dappaxo-, Ps.-Dem. 48. 12, 13, 14, 
Ael.,+ 
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tupravo-, Plaut. Truc. 611. 
MecorpiBas, a play by Blaesus, 
P. (“ Masturbator;” see Kaibel 
Comic. Gr. 191.) 
+ Ei-, CIG. 4290 (add.), 4300 q 
(add.) 
+ 3¢Bys, Herodian 1. 60. 6 Lentz. 
Stem unknown. 
ayaABds, Hesych. 
+ aA Bas, Epiphan. Chron. 318. 26 
de Boor. 
+KéAByns, Hippol. Haer. (Soph.) 
+ BoABys, pap. Wess. Stud. 3 p. 119. 
AvxapBys, P. 
+ papBas, Hesych. 
xapauBas, Hesych. 
“EuBys, Xen., IG. 14. 1084. 
Kvpfas, P. 
TypvpBas, P. 
TopvpBas, P. 
+ idBas, Hesych. 
loBys, P. 
xaxdBas, Hesych. 
AoBys, P. Stem unknown. 
povoBas, Hesych. 
+’IyvoBas (MS Echnobas), Hygin. 
Fab. 18. 
TlarpoBas, P. 
ypaoroBns, Ar. 
vupddBas, Achaeus 52 p. 758 Nauck. 
trvopoBys, Anth. P. 
idpopoBas, Plut. 
+xdpBas, Arist. fr. 237. 1521 b 23,+ 
’ArapBys, P. 
KépBys, P. 
TvpBas, name of a dog, P. 
+TvpBas, epithet of Dionysus, 
Kretschmer, Vaseninschr. 220. 
+ BuBys. Herodian 1. 60. 6 Lentz. 
KvBys = xvBevtyns, Hesych. 
xvBas* copds, Hesych. 
+ BovBas, CIG. 3795. 
+ XadxorovBys, Cedr. 2. 515 Bek- 


ker. 
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t ‘PuBas, IG. 9. 2.69. 16, BCH. 22.11. 
avBas, Hesych. 
SvBas, P. 
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"ABwBas, P. 


éumedoAwBys, Manetho. 
+ KpeodwBys, Alciph. 3. 15. 


Wokrps IN -Sos AND -Sov; GEN., -Bou 


Substantives in -8os are masculine unless otherwise stated. 


déBos, pseudo-dialectic = Bos, 
Theocr. 
"A BaBos, P. 
tydéBos, Codin. Orig. Cp. 22. 17 
Bekker. 
t*AyaBos, Act. Ap. 11. 28, 21. 10, 
Apollin. Laod. 228. 20, 332. 8 
Draeseke. 
t dypéxaBos, Lex. MS (Du Cange). 
xax(x)aBos, Nicoch., Antiph.,+ (9, 
Alex. Trall.). 
dAuxax(x)aBov, Cels. 5. 20. 3,+- 
+ TpixaxaBos, Vit. Steph. Jun. 4. 
453A, 477. 
Aacravpoxax(x)aBov, Chrysipp. ap. 
Athen., Suid., Eust. 
xpewxaxxaBos, Athen. 
xixxaBos, Pherecr. 
éxxaBos, Hesych., E. M., CIL. 10. 
3698, 13. 1751. 
"AdaBos, P. 
doxdAaBos, Nicand., SGDI. 3123. 
*AoxaAaBos, P. 
dvadaBos, Apophtheg. Patr. 276 
D, Doroth. 1633 B Migne, etc. 
+ drrdAaBos, CGL. 2. 250. 31. 
+xaraBdaBos, pap. Lond. 3. 258. 
pevoBAaBos, ov=-BAaBys, Orac. 
Sib. 
arré\aBos, Arist.+ 
tptxnAaBov( or -Ad Bos?) = rpryoAd- 
Bov, Marcell. Sid. (Th.). 
xpvooKAaBos, -ov, Byz. (Lat. clavus). 
xo\AaBos “peg of the lyre,” Lucian, 
Phryn. p. 280 Ruth. 
xod\AaBos “thick skin on the necks 


of oxen,” gloss in Cram. An. 
2. 454. 
KoAAa Bos “dpros,” Ar., Athen. 110F, 
Poll. 6. 72. 
Kodafos, P. 
+ xvAAaBos, Hesych. 
-avAAa Bos, ov 
évvea-, Hephaest.,+ 
+ dexa-, Hephaest. 7. 8,+ 
+ éxxasdexa-, Hephaest. 10. 6,+ 
Tecoapecxawexa-, Hephaest. 
+ rpurxadexa-, Hephaest. 15. 14,+ 
évdexa-, Catull. 12. 10,+ 
+ dwdexa-, Hephaest. 10. 3,+ 
éfa-, Aristid. Q. 1. 22 p.32 Jahn,+ 
terpa-, Luc.,+ 
t éxra-, Ps.-Draco 167. 15 (Soph.). 
mevta-, Aristid. Q. 1. 22 p. 31 
Jahn,+ 
érra-, Mar. Vict. p. 164. 35 K.,+ 
&-, Dion. Thrax. 18,+ 
trepi-, Herodian 1.21. 18 Lentz,+ 
tpt-, Varro L. L, 9.91, Dion. H.,+ 
breptpt-, Herodian 1. 131. 11 
Lentz,+ 
édyo-, Dion. H. 5. 66. 14 Reiske,+ 
dpow-, Moschop. (Th.). 
t xaxo-, Tzetz. in Cram. An. 3. 323. 
+ rAeovo-, Charis. 539. 21 K. 
povo-, Dem. Phal.,+- 
paKpo-, Dion. H. 
ivo-, Plut.,+ 
mooo-, Phavorin. (Th.). 
mepitro-, Herodian 1. 427. 16 
Lentz,+ 
moAv-, Dion. H., Luc. 
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Bpaxv-, Dion. H.,+ 

-AdBos' (also -ddBov, the latter 
written out) 

épyo-, Plat.,+ 

ovvepyo-, Strab. 

Xwuatepyo-, pap. Fay. 214. 

atepvyo-, gloss (Th.). 

du8o-, Galen. 

yevao-, ov, late medic. (Th.). 

degto-, N. T.,+ 

duxo-, Jo. Cinnam. p. 161 D. 

capxoddBov, XI cent. MS (ef. 
Hermes 38, 283), Paul. Aeg.6.17, 
Oribas. (Th.). 

xero-, ov, late medic. (Th.). 

évAoAdBov, Acta Spuria S. Meletii 
57. 

xpovo-, Proclus. 

? dvdpo-, ov, Theophr. 

adnpoddBov, Hesych. s. v. oxadpn, 
Acta Spuria S. Meletii 56. 

xetpo-, ov, late medic. (Th.). 

+ mporAaBa ra, Theod. Stud. 1093 
D Migne. 

aotpo-, Ptolem. Geogr. 1. 2. 2,+ 

mvpo-, Aristid. Apol. 23. 6 Hen- 
neke,+ 

peco-, Vitr. (mesolabi), Pappus 3. 
54. 31 Hultsch. 

Ilavro-, P. 

avro-, ov, Hesych. 

tprxoAaBov, Paul. Aeg. (Soph.), 
CGL. 3. 325. 60, XI cent. MS 
(cf. Hermes 38, 283). 

éfv-, CGL. 2. 550. 23, Schol. I]. 
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18. 477; -AdBos, -ov, Eust. 
xAaBes, 7, ov, Hesych. 
xwra Bes, Hesych. 
dvaBos, pseudo-dialectic = dvnBos, 
Theocr. 
xav(v)aBos, Arist.,+- 
xavvaBos = kavvafis, Varro ap. Gell. 
17. 3. 4,+ 
+ xavvaBov ro=prec., Porph. Adm. 
251. 20, Schol. Ar. Eq. 954 
(Soph.). 
dypxavvaBos (MS 
Hesych. 
xovaBos, Hom.,+ 
KovaBos, P. 
dpaBos, Hom.,+ 
+”ApaBos, personal name, Hes. fr. 
23 (45) Rzach,+ 
"ApaBos ="Apay, P. 
yapaBos, Hesych. 
xapaBos “horned beetle,” etc., Epi- 
charm. 57 Kaib., Ar. fr. 149, 
321, 356 Blaydes,+- 
KapaBos, P. 
t xdpaBos: .... bird dé Maxeddvwv 
% 7vAn, Hesych. 
xapaBos “a light ship,” Isid. Or. 19. 
1. 26,+ 
oxadoxdpaBos, Chron. Alex. p. 
720 sq. 
+ rpwroxapaBos, Ps.—Leon Philos. 
Tact. 19. 8,+ 
+ AdpaBos, IG. 4. 530. 6. 
adpaBos, comic poets ap. Herodian 
1. 139. 2 Lentz, Phot., etc. 


-xava Bos ), 


1 All compounds in -)aBos, -AaBov, except dvddaBos, a’rédaBos, and mwpéd\aBa and 
the clearly defined group in -c¥\\afos, are active in meaning, and should therefore 


have the accent on the second member. 
of them paroxytone. 


The tradition, too, makes a large majority 
We need have no hesitation, then, in assigning that accent to 


them all, as Hultsch, BPhW. 17, 771, has done in the case of idorpoddBos and 


MeroNd Bos, 


Of the numerous names of surgical and other instruments the majority are mascu- 


line, but some are neuter, arising from -\dBov (Spyavor). 


In several the gender cannot 


be determined from the occurrences, e. g., xpovod\dBov, xpovokdBwy in Proclus, but 


these are assumed to be masculine. 
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Zdpafos, P. 
x¢€paBos, Hesych. 
+ xpaBos, Hesych. 
+ KoppaBos, Plut. Demetr. 53. 
+ xvppaBos, Hesych. 
AatpaBes, 7, ov, Hesych. 
orpaBos, Galen Lex. Hipp.,+ 
napactpaBos, Hesych., Eust. 
imdotpaBos, Jo. Mala}. Chron. 
258. 9, ete., pap. Ox. 99. 3, CGL. 
2, 468. 1. 
peo(c)aBov, Hes., + (uéoaBor oi, 
Tzetz.) 
diaaBos, Ps.-Dor. for *dionBos, 
Dosiadas in Anth. P. 
Méeooafa, P. 
Movoafos, P. 
MéraBov = Merazovrov, P. 
Mérafos, P. 
+ draBos, E. M. 615. 57. 
NeoraBos, P. 
t”ArraBos, IG. 2. 371. 
KarraBos, P. 
AarraBos, P. 
parraBos, Hesych. 
+ TarraBos, IG. 7. 4268. 
xortaBos, Anacr. 
+ KorraBos, pap. Par. 60. 8. 
t ymAadyouxdétraBos, ov, Hesych. 
(Cf. Herw.) 
peOvooxerraBos, ov, Ar. 
épaBos pseudo- dialectic=épyBos, 
Theocr., SGDI. 295, 311. Cf. 
aa. 
xaBes, a, ov, Hesych. 
xaBos, Schol. Ar.,+ 
XaBov, P. 
+ XaBBos, IG. 9. 2. 234. 30, 31. 
drréAeBos = atré\aBos, Hat.,-+ 
+ ModAeBos, Apollod. Bibl. 7. 29. 
-pA€Bos, ov 
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a-, Theophr., Galen De Temper. 
2. 6. v. 1 p. 643 K. 

éxt-, Arist.,+ 

peyadd-, Arist. 

adydo-, Arist. 

orevo-, Galen. 

eipv-, Galen. 

+"EpeBos, Eudocia Aug. De Cypr. 2. 

91. 


+ SoxorwépeBos (Or oxoridpenfos?), 
pap. in Denkschrift d. Wien. 
Akad. 36. 2. 1. 1361 (cf. Herw.). 

nBos, a, ov,’ Eurip. Ion. 477,+ 

¢ rpwOnBos, ov, Bacchy]l. 17. 57. 

KnBos = kiyros, Arist. 

+?xaAnBos (or rather Bdxndos), 
Hesych. 

PirnBos, P. 

avnBos, ov, Solon 27. 1 Crusius,+ 

évnBos, ov, Schol. Theocr., Georg. 
Pis. 

ownBos, ov, Eur. 

€£nBos, ov, Aesch., Phryn. in A.B. 
ot. 17. 

Meponfos, P. 

mapnfos, ov, Philo,+ 

irépnBos, ov, Galen (Th.). 

axpyBos, ov, Theocr. 

TleppnBos = TepparBos. 

xvpnBos, Hesych. 

KipyBos, P. 

mpoonBos, ov, Xen.,+ 

ddnBos, ov, Cyrill. A. 8. 744B 
Migne, Poll. 2. 10. 

épnBos, Xen.,+ 

"Enos, P. 

-€pnBos 

gA-, ov, Asclepiades. 

MeAA-, ov, Censorin. De Die 14,+ 

ovv-, Aeschin.,+ 

+ Swv-, IG. 3. 1202. 131. 


1 For the accent, cf. Wheeler Griechische Nominal Akzente, p. 115. The tradition 


seems to give 48s in Theocr. 5. 109, 











éé-, Censorin. De Die 14. 
+ dpx-, BCH. 17, 21, A@nvaior 4 p. 
104. 
t ebpnBos, IG. 3. 1104. 
+ Etd[n]Bos, Kretschmer, 
inschr. p. 138. 
alBos, n, ov, Hesych. 
+ 6xAarBos (or 6xAo.Bos?), Poll. 7. 65. 
parBos, 7, ov, Hipp. Arthr. 56,+ 
‘PaiBos, P. 
+ oxdparBos, n, ov, Hesych. 
Tlep(p)aBds, P. 
tmrdpparBos, ov, Schol. Il. 
TipacoaBou, P. 
t”ABiBos. Act. SS. Apr. 3. 142 D. 
+ padiBos, Hesych. 
“ApeBos, P. 
t xO. Bos = 6x80.80s, Hesych. 
+ xtBos, n, ov, Hesych. 
xiBos, Suid. 
+ XdAuBos, IG. 3. 3627. 
GOA. Bos, ov=dOuUBys, Galen 13. 
746A. 
moAvOALBos, ov, Achmet. 
porrBos, Hom.,+ (7, Antip. Sid.). 
xepou.Ba td, Epicharm. fr. 79 
Kaib. 
xépu.Bov, Hom. 
otBos, Luc. 
BotBos, P. 
6x9oB0s, Pherecr., Ar.,+ 
apo.Bos, Hom.,+ 
+ &-,1 Hesych. (cf. Herw.). 
éx-, ov=émn-, Ap. Rh. 
tiep-,! Hesych. 
dpyvp-, Plat.,+ 
xpvo-, Aesch. 
aAdgur-, Ar. 
avt-, ov, Schol. Ar. (D’Orville- 
Reiske ad Charitan p. 464.) 


Vasen- 
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éénuorBos, Hom.,+ 
€mnuouBos = éra-, Hom.,+ 
dvtnpouBds, Callim. 
t po. Bos = 6x80.Bos, Hesych. s. v. 
éxOiBos. 
xopoBos, Galen, De Usu Part, 3. 236, 
Hesych. 
KépoBos, P. 
otpoBes, Hesych. 
SrpoiBos, P. 
moAvortpoBos, ov, Nicand. 
oiBos, n, ov, Hes.,+ 
Poi Bos, P. 
tpiBos, 7, Hom. Hymn,-+ (6, Eur.,+) 
-TpiBos. 
+ rapa-, CGL. 306. 36. 
madorpBov (or -rpiBeiov?), Jo. 
Chrys. (Th.). 
paraxd-, ov, Theodor. 
(Th.). 
kuyuve-, ov, Archestr. 
otpiBos, Schol. Ar. 
+ SrpiBos, Act. SS. Mai. 4. 323 D. 
+ Xdo.Bos, inser. in Ber. der Berl. 
Akad. 1887 p. 560. 34. 
povpTiBa, Hesych. 
oriBos, Hom. Hymn,+ 
d-, ov=doriBys, Antipat. Sidon, 
in Anth. P. 
6e0-, ov, CIG. 8795. 
épo-, ov, Hesych. 
Bovoad fos, P. 
ottABos, 7», ov, Galen,+ 
éxotABos, ov, Heliodor. (Th.). 
xpvaedorA Bos, ov, Manass. 
6A Bos, Hom.,+ 
BodBes, Ar.,+ 
iepdBoA Bos, 
Herb. 22. 
BoA Bos, P. 


Balsam. 


Ps.-Appuleius De 


1The manuscript of Hesych. gives didyuoos (corregit Herw.) and iepduorBos, but 
there is no reason why these words should differ from the others in -ayo:Bés and 


nyo. Bds. 
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+ épioABos, ov, Michael Acominat. 
(Koum.) 
pvpior Bos, ov, Eust. (Th.). 
+xdABa ta = xoA(A)vBa, Nectarius 
1829 D. 
? KoABou = KodoBoi, P. 
?”ApoABos, P. 
-od Bos, ov. 
év-, Archil. 57 Crusius, + 
mav-, Aesch.,+ 
dvodv-, Empedocl. 124. 1 Diels. 
ér-, Manetho 2. 413, 3. 112, 4. 85. 
ev-, Eur.,+ 
woAv-, Sappho,+ 
Bapv-, Eust. (Th.). 
OapBos, Simon., LX X,+ 
t OapBos, 7, ov, Eust, Il. 906. 53. 
@apBos, ov = a0ayBys, Democr. 
ap. Stob. 3. 7. 74 Hense. 
"AGapBos, P. 
€xOap.Bos, ov “amazed,” Polyb.,+; 
“amazing,” Theodtn. Dan. 7. 7. 
AoradéxbapBos, P. 
iauBos, Archil. 28,+ 
depa-, VV. LL. (Th.). 
tpay-, Suid. 
t éAey-, Mar. Vict. 6. 145. 26 K. 
pv6-, Babr. 
trpoxa-, Grammaticus Ambro- 
sianus in Nauck Lex. Vindob. 
p. 262, 
&-, Hephaest.,+- 
ped-, Diog. L.,+ 
treA-, Mar. Vict. 6. 68. 3, 13 K. 
tyadA-, Caes. Bass. 6. 261. 28, 
271. 22 K., Quint. 9. 4. 6,+ 
xwA-, Ps.-Dem. Phal., Athen. 
701 F,+ 
np-, Schol. Nicand. 
pup-, Plin. Ep. 6. 21. 4,+ 
pyv-, Poll. 4. 83. 
pué-, Hesych. 
map-, Quint. 9. 4. 80,+ 
Opiay.Bos, Cratin.,+ 


E. H. Sturtevant 








@p.apBos, P. 
t@piapBos, place in Antioch, Jo. 
Mal. Chron. p. 300 Dind. 
ém-, Suid. s. v. OpiapBos,+ 
+ *Ovo-, title of a work by Nicepho- 
rus Basilacas, Id. preface in 
Annu. de I’Ass. p. l’Encourage- 
ment des Etudes Gr, 7. 150. 
-tapBos. 
xop-, Hephaest.,+ 
+ porooe-, Diomed. 1. 481. 21 K. 
tptBpax-, Tzetz. in Cram. An. 3. 
311. 28. 
mupptx-, Id. ib. 3. 306. 14. 
+ tpox-, Diose. (Soph.) 
xvep-, Aristox., Phillis,+ 
jpw-, Tzetz. 
t xapBou, Aétius (Du Cange). 
oxapBos, n, ov, LXX,+ 
évoxap Bos, Hesych. s. v. éyyavoov. 
trdoxapBos, Schol. Luc.,+ 
xAapBos, 7, ov, Hippiatr. (Th.) 
ZdpapBos, P. 
KépapBos, P. 
onpapBos, Hesych. 
X7jpapBos, P. 
+ @pauBes, Hesych. 
@papBos = GepapBus, P. 
+ AvOipapBos (or AvOipaypos?), Pind. 
fr. 85 Bergk-Schroeder. 
xpapBos, 1, ov, Ar.,+ 
xpauBos, Theophr. 
GaraccoxpapBov, CGL. 3. 359. 35. 
+ SrpayBos, SGDI. 1988. 10, 2041. 
17, 2121. 8. 
+ ?6vpayB8os, Ennod. Carm. 1. 7. 66, 
2. 109. 1. 
&OvpayBos, Archil. 74 Crusius,+- 
AbipapBos, P. 
Opp Bod.0vpayBos, ov, Pratinas. 
KadcapBos, P. 
+*EtayBos, epithet of Dionysus 
(see Schulze, Gdtt. Gel. Anz. 
1896 p. 240 fn.). 

















AeuBos, Dem.,+ 
AéuBos, P. 
péeuBos = peu Bn, Plut. 
péuBos, », ov (xowy also pends), M. 
Aurel. 2. 17,+, CIG. 2722. 11 
(Kaib. Epigr. Gr. 1096, cf. 
Herw.), pap. Berl. 3. 887. 5, 
16. 
tépeuBos, Plut. Aristid. 2. 390 
(Wyttenb., but the reference 
is wrong), Herodian 1. 139. 17 
Lentz. 
"Epeu Boi, P. 
+ OpeuBos, 4, ov, CGL. 2. 14. 35. 
vuxrepipenBos (Or vuxrtepropeuBos? 
ef. sq.), Ptol. Synt. Math. (Th., 
Soph.). 
t oxoridpeuBos, ov, pap. Ken. 1. 95. 
354 f., etc. 
dp(p)euBos, ov, Nilus 452 D Migne, 
ete. 
érippenBas, Herm. ap. Stob. 
taxvpeu.Bos, ov, Eudocia, De Cypr. 
2. 147. 
oxiBos, 7, ov, Hesych., Schol. Ar. 
Nub. 254 Dind. 
AwBes, 4, ov, Hesych., Leont. Cypr. 
1737 B, CGL. 
t+ AyBos, Lyd. 169. 12. 
BopBos, Plat.,+, but cf. BouBo. 
BopBos, P. 
BopBo ro, barbarism = BowBos, Ar. 
épi(BouBos, ov, Orph. fr. ap. Por- 
phyr. 
xopBos* Td éxrwpa, Hesych. 
xopBos “band,” Hesych., Nicet. 
Byz. 776 C,+ 
+ xouBos = youduos, Hesych. 
t xopBos “ iyndds Té70s,” glosses (Du 
Cange). 
Aou Bos, Hesych. 
t pouBos “noise,” Hesych. 
popBos “a whirling, a top,” Pind.,+ 
pouBos “rhomb, turbot,” Arist.,+ 
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+ pouBos, yn, ov “vagus,” Herodes 
Att. in IG. 14. 1389. 2. 34. 
‘PouBos, P. 
OpopBos, Aesch.,+ 
AevxoOpouBos, ov, Manass. (Th.). 
xpou.Bos, Hesych. 
ddppoyBos, ov, Hippiatr. (Th.). 
peodppouBos, Hesych. 
mroAvppoppos, ov, late medic. (Th.). 
otpopnBos, Hom.,+ 
SrpopBos, P. 
orouBos, n, ov, Galen Lex. Hipp. 
(OvpBos, Poll., Hesych., Phot, 
xip.Bos = xiuBos ro, Sophron 165 
Kaib.,+ 
KoAupBos “diver,” Ar. 
xoAvpBos “a diving, a tank, an ex- 
cavation,’ Heron Alexandr. p. 
204, 22 ff. Hultsch,+ 
4-, ov, Batrach.,+ 
éx-, ov, Manass. (Th.). 
év-, ov, Schol. Lyc. 
"Ev-, P. 
woXv-, ov, Ar. 
t xapoxovpBov, Porph. Cer. 465. 12. 
pvpBos = pouBos, Eur., Eupolis,+ 
OpipBos, Simeon Seth Aliment. 
Facult. p. 109 Lankavel, Eust. 
1828. 15. 
dpvuBos, Hesych. 
xopupBos (pl., xdpvuBa), Hom.,+ 
KopupBos, P. 
tetpaxopupBos, ov, Antipat. Sid. 
in Anth. P. 
érta-, ov, Nicet. Acom. Alexius 
166 A. 
&-, ov, Lue. 
Tpt-, ov, Synes. 
tyn-, ov, Nicet. Eug. 
axpo-, ov, Ps.-Diose. (Th.). 
mupoo-, ov, Paul. Silent. Ambo 196. 
xuogo-, Hippiatr. (Th.). 
xpvao-, ov, Diose. 
KoovpBos, LXX,+ 


foo a ee 


Fa ph: SEs 
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Koov(u) Bos, SGDI. 5345. 27. 
tvpBos, Hom.,+ 
arupBos, ov, Luc. 
+ émi-, ov, CIG. 1819. 
aw-, ov, Nicet. Eug. 6. 476 Boiss. 
66u0-, ov, Manetho. 
+ xorvpBov, Arr. Peripl. Pont. Eux. 
(Soph.). 
ayoBos, Hesych. 
+ AiyoBos, inscr. in Kretschmer, 
Vaseninschr. p. 138 fn. 
+6xOoBos (or -wBos?)=6,x0oBos, E. 
M. 570. 53, 645. 22. 
NioBos, P. 
AoBes, Hom.,+ 
dAoBos, ov, Xen.,+ 
+éfa-, ov, Aristoph. Hist. An. 
Epit. 77. 15, ete. Lambros. 
t roca-, ov, Id. ib. 40. 19. 
t oxra, ov, Id. ib. 77. 14, ete. 
+ érrd, ov, Id. ib. 90. 16, ete. 
tpi-, ov, Arist., Alex. Mynd. ap. 
Athen. 392 C. 
xoBos = kAwBos, Pachymeres 8. 20. 
€AXoBos, ov, Theophr. 
xoAoBos, 7, ov (or ov), Plat., Xen.,+ 
+ xoAoBos “xdAag” or “Kpyvy rod tda- 
tos,” gloss in Cram. An. 2. 234. 
KodAoBoi, a people in Ethiopia, P. 
+ KoAoBos, personal name, pap. Ox. 
3. 528. 18, pap. Goodsp.,+ 
troxoAoBos, dv, Diose. 1. 1. p. 10, 
Pallad. Laus. 1065 A Migne. 
-AoBos, ov 


E. H. Sturtevant 





otpoyyvAo-, Th. without ref. 
paxpo-, Aristoph. Hist. An. Epit. 
40. 19 Lambros. 
mpo-, Arist.,+ 
xpvod-, Iobas rex Maurus. ap. 
Athen. 343 F. 
’OrrwAoBos, P. 
époBos, Heraclit. Eph. 4 Diels,+ 
+ xoAAcpoBov,! Hipparch. 1. 7. 15, 
2. 6.1, 3.2.9, Ptol. Synt. Math. 
7. 5, Bootes, 8. 1 Orion. 
mevropoBos 4, Pliny N. H.,+ 
mevtopoBov=prec., Hesych., CGL. 
3. 541. 42. 
otpoBos, Aesch. 
SrpoBos, P. 
modvotpoBos, ov, Th. without ref. 
+ xo\AwpoBov = -opoBov, pap. Berl. 
3. 759. 13. 
t revrwpoBos = -opoBos, IG. 2. 682. 29, 
683. 7. 
SoBos, P. 
puwcdBos, ov, Paul. Silent. in 
Anth. P. 
otoBos, Hes.,+ 
aroBos, Lyc. 395. 
SroBo, P. 
aoroBos, ov, Hesych. 
080s, Hom.,+ 
PoBos, P. 
-poBos.’ 
a-, ov, Pind.,+ 
"A, FP. 
da-, ov, Tzetz, ad Lyc. 1242. 


1The gender of the word is determined by the first passage cited, where Manitius 











reads 7d xod\dpoBor (acc.) with the oldest MS (tenth or eleventh century), although 
MSS of the other recension give rdv xoAdépoBor, 6v. Elsewhere we have the genitive 
or dative. xo\\wpoBoy occurs only in the dative plural, but it is better to assume the 
same gender as in the equivalent compound. 


2The prepositional compounds in -@ofos are all proparoxytone, and so is the 
possessive xevddoBos. The active daipdfos ‘* putting foes to flight’ and the determi- 
native vdpopbSos = vSpopoBla are certainly paroxytone. As to the words of the type of 
bdpdpofos the tradition is not consistent, but their passive meaning and their semantic 
parallelisin with most of the prepositional compounds make it probable that they are 
proparoxytone. 








xata-, ov, Polyb., LXX,+ 

daipdBos, ov, Alcae. 

Ani-, P. 

+ Wevdodni-, Eust. Il. 1368. 5. 

éi-, ov, Aesch.,+ 

t’Emi-, IG. 12. 3. 778. 

mepi-, ov, Aesch. 

éx-, ov. LXX Deut. 9. 19, etc., 
Ps.-Arist.,+ 

ovvex-, ov, Andr. Cret. (Th.). 

éu-, ov, Soph.,+ 

eo-, ov, Cyrill. A.,+ 

@co-, ov, P. 

+[Ako-, Frdhner, Les Inser. Gr. 
d. Louvre 83. 

xaxo-, ov, Theophyl. Bulg. 3. 738 A. 

dorduxe-, a, ov, Luc. 
aipé-, ov, Galen. 
poppo-, ov, Phot. s. v. poppe. 

xevo-, ov, Phavorin. (Th.). 

tro-, ov, Achmet, Photius. 

tdpo-, ov, Celsus 5. 27. 2,+- 

t8p0-=tdpopoBia, Ps.-Diose. Iobol. 
praef.,+ 

depo-, ov, Cael. Aurel. (Th.). 

évepo-, ov, Tzetz. 

Wuxpe-, ov, Galen. 

mavro-, ov, Cael. Aurel, (Th.). 

tbrép-, ov, Xen.,+ 

eipoBws (or éudoBws?), Lambec. 
Bibl. Caes. (Th.). 

+ Ev-, IG. 1 Suppl. 373 y (p. 43). 

moXv-, ov, Schol. Soph. 





BapBos, Hesych. 
+ pvoBapBov, Auson. Epigr. 27 
Migne. 


compounds proparoxytone. 
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t"ArapBos = drapBys, IG. 1. 45, 46, 
146, 432, 2. 110, 1286, 4. 50. 
*AdepBos, P. 
"TpBos, P. 
dpopBes, Callim.,+ 
toardoBos (or ov?), recentiores ex 
auctoribus ap. Pliny N.H.12.74. 
opBov = dopBy, Orph. Arg. 
PopBos, P. 
-popBos,' oxytone and proparoxy- 
tone 
map- (4?), ov. Christod. in Anth. 
P.,+ 
@co-, P. 
+ xauyAo-, ov, Nicet. Byz. 713 B. 
tAo-, ov, Eur. 
évo-, ov, Hdt. 
povo-, ov, Hesych., Greg. Naz. 3. 
984 A, 1230 A, Migne. 
immo-, ov, Plat.,+ 
’Avdpo-, ir. 
+ BopBopo-, a, ov, pap. in Denk- 
schrift. d. Wien. Akad. 36. 2. 
80. 1. 1416. 
owparto-, ov, Manetho. 
avro-, ov, Aesch., Herodian 1. 231. 
16 Lentz, Hesych. 
tavro-, ov, Herodian |. c. 
to-, pap. Tebt. 1. 5. 171, Poll. 
pvo-, ov, Batrach. 113. 
avo-, dv, Polyb.+ 
t-, Hom., pap. Petr. 2. 33 a 30. 
ev-, ov, Orph. Poll., Eudocia Aug. 
De. Cypr. 2. 56. 
"Ev-, P. 
moAv-, ov and 7, ov, Hom.,+ 


1In regard to these words Herodian, 1, 231. 15 L., says: @r: ra rapa pépBw kal doxo 
[dgdverac], irropopBbs, Pwvackds. 1d 5¢ avropopBos oi wrelovs Baptvovacr cai 7d Evpop- 
Bos xipiov. We shall be safe in following him for all words of the type of irmogopBés, 
that is, for all the active compounds, especially as that is the traditional accent in 
most cases. The disagreement which Herodian notes in the case of avrégopBos prob- 
ably reflects a varying use of the word as meaning ‘‘self-nourished” or ‘self- 
nourishing.”’ At any rate, the tradition is to be followed in making the passive 
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Bov-, ov, Eur.,+ 
ov-, Hom.,+ 

+ TovpBos, mummy-ticket in Spieg- 

elberg, Aeg. u. Gr. Eigenn. 

+ aaBos, Myrepsus (Du Cange). 

AéoBos, 7, P. 

oA Bos, Cratin.,+ 

oAcia Bos, Hom.,+- 
adpXovs Bos, ov, Nonn. 
moXv-, ov, Hom.,+ 
Bapv-, ov, Procl. 

i Bos, 4, ov, Hipp. Aph. 6. 46. 

tBos, Arist.,+ 

BvBos, 4, 6v= BodBos, Sophron 115 

Kaib. 

xvBos “cube, die,” Aesch.,+ 

KuBos, P. 

xvBos “hollow above the hips of 

cattle,” Semaristus ap. Athen. 
xikvBos, Hesych. 

-xuBos. 

? éri-, Theodoret. 

xuBeri-, Theodoret. 

xvBo-, Hippolyt. Philosophum. 2. 
10 p. 557 Diels,+ 

?d.60-, Const. Apost (Th.). 

guro-, ov, Ar.,+ 

dvvazo-, Hippolyt. Philosophum. 
2. 10 p. 557 Diels,+ 

tavroxvBos, Alexand. in Arist. 
Met. p. 816 Hayd. 

xdAvBos, Hesych., CIG. 5362= 

Kaib. Epig. Gr. 260. 

XaAvBos = Xadrvy, P. 

aidAvBos, Cic.,+ 

oiX(A)vBov = prec., Diose. 3. 8, 4. 

156,+ 

KoAAvBos (-Bov, Poll. 9. 72), “a coin, 

rate of exchange,” Eupol., Ar., 
- 

KoA(A)vBa ra “small round cakes, 
boiled wheat,” Hesych., Suid., 
Schol. Ar. P]. 768,++ 

dixoAAvBos, ov, Ar. fr. 8 Blaydes. 


E. H. Sturtevant 





tpixoAAvBov, Poll., Hesych. 
+ oxoAvBos, Hesych. 
p0AvBos = poAvBdes, Moeris Lex. 
IldAvBos, P. 
+ BotBos, 7, ov= BuBds, Theoer. 14. 
17 Ahrens. 
xXouBos = krAwBos, Philostorg. 10. 11 
p. 592 B, Acta SS. Feb. 2. 
774 A,+ 
covBos, Opp.,+ 
+ rfayyorovBos, Theophan. cont. 
177. 3 Bekker. 
+ xaAxérovBov, Ps.-Leon Philos. 
Tact. 6. 25,+ 
+ xaurdérovBa ra, Porph. Cer. 1. 43 
p. 219 Bonn. 
tdmtporovBov, Acta SS. May 6. 
61 *E. 
pvBos, a, ov, Aeolic for parBos, E. M. 
242. 2. 
PapvBos (or Badypos?), P. 
yeuBds: yew Hesych. 
KpvBoi, P. 
OopvBos, Pind.,+- 
aopvBos, ov, Plat.,+ 
+ év-, ov, Manetho (Koum.). 
dir0-, ov, Ptolem.,-+ 
Snpo-, ov, Caesar. Dial. 3. 140 col. 
1072 Migne. 
xporo-, Epicur. ap. Diog. L.,+ 
ciovBos, Phot.,+ 
évtuBov (also ivrvBov, ivrvBos, inti- 
bum), Ovid M. 8. 666,+- 
oittvBov, Herodian 1.378 Lentz,+ 
oi: tvBos, Antiph. 
BwBos, 7, ov, Hesych., Mirac. Cosm. 
et Damian. 7 p. 111 Deubner,+ 
+ BwBds, Cedr. 2. 451. 18 Bekker. 
+xwBos (or BwBos, or GayBos?), He- 
rodian 1. 138. 22 Lentz. 
AwBos “a leper,” Theophan. 1. 72, 
9 de Boor,+ 
xAwBos, Antipater in Anth. P., 
Babr. 124. 3. 
















































MORRIS HICKY MORGAN 
1859—1910 


Morris Morgan was a forceful personality in Harvard University. 
Without early specialization he attained in the Graduate School a pro- 
ficiency that brought him an immediate appointment to the teaching 
staff. His promotion was rapid, and on the death of Frederic D. Allen 
he succeeded to the chair of classical philology. 

In his dissertation Morgan revealed characteristics that became 
dominant in later years: it was a well-organized exposition of a 
phase of activity in ancient life, written in clear, effective Latin. In this 
paper, as in his more mature work, his attitude was that of an alert, 
vigorous man of affairs, He found it interesting to discover what 
methods the ancients employed in lighting fires, what Xenophon con- 
tributed to our knowledge of the art of horsemanship, what Vitruvius 
contained that should be of service to the modern architect; to him the 
concrete and the tangible made a direct appeal; loyalty might lead him 
to complete his master’s grammar, a casual interest might prompt a 
paper on rain-charms, or on a bit of Greek lexicography; the pressing 
needs of school and college classroom might be met by the careful 
preparation of excellent textbooks, but after all, the question uppermost 
in his mind seems to have been: What did the Greeks and the Romans 
do in the particular fields of thought and action that interest the prac- 
tical man of today? 

His methods were businesslike and strenuous. In teaching, his 
eminent success was not, primarily, a matter of personal magnetism or 
merely a natural issue from rich stores of well-assimilated knowledge; 
it was the result of thoughtful organization and forceful presentation. 
This executive ability found expression not only in classroom but in 
uninterrupted self-sacrificing administrative service for Harvard Uni- 
versity from the time when he undertook the supervision of admission 
examinations to his activity in later days as University Marshal at all 
public ceremonies. Even in his scholarly work he shows the sane judg- 
ment, the sense of proportion, of the practical man, the discriminating 
effort that abhors the unessential detail but never shirks profitable labor. 

As an interpreter of Vitruvius he was earning the high commendation 
of European scholars, and his edition of the author, intended specially 
for the modern architect, would have been a notable example of the 
service a classical scholar may render to contemporary life. 

Virile, energetic, Morris Morgan may have seemed at times brusque 
or even stern, but his fine, strong manhood is the essential characteristic 
in the minds of those who have heard him not only stoutly defend his 
own convictions but with equal positiveness confess and amend errors of 
judgment. 

Bi. W. F. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE DIPLOMACY OF Q. MARCIUS IN 169 B.C. 


In the summer of 169 B.c., the third year of Rome’s failure to defeat 
Perseus, Q. Marcius Philippus, the consul, was besieged in an extremely 
dangerous position in southern Macedonia. He held a narrow valley of 
a few square miles, closed on the south and west by mountains, and on 
the east by the sea. Across the deep bed of the Enipeus, blocking the 
way to Macedonia, was the army of Perseus (Liv. 44. 8). For supplies 
the consul was dependent upon what could be brought up the narrow 
trail of the Peneus, and this was threatened by Macedonian garrisons on 
the south and east. On his arrival, Marcius had attempted to march 
northward, but finding that Perseus had left no forage, he was obliged 
to retreat, thus demoralizing his army with the impression of failure 
(Liv. 44. 8). He then attempted to remove the menace to his communi- 
cations by attacking Meliboea in the south, but Perseus sent a detach- 
ment of troops to the rescue, and Marcius, effectively checkmated, was 
reduced to the necessity of intrenching himself and awaiting the arrival 
of his successor. He had, in fact, been caught in a trap, and his error 
was the less excusable since he had been similarly ensnared by the Ligu- 
rians in 186. That mistake had cost him some 4,000 soldiers, and had 
given him a reputation for bad generalship: “saltus unde eum Ligures 
fugaverunt, Marcius est appellatus” (Liv. 39. 20). 

Polybius, who happened to be present in the Macedonian campaign, 
expresses his astonishment at the rashness of the whole plan. It resulted, 
he says, in so demoralizing the army that it was ready to surrender at 
a war cry and a blare of trumpets!'! He adds that if the enemy had been 
a Philip instead of a Perseus, the Roman army would have been destroyed. 

Now it happened that while the Romans were thus situated, envoys 
came from Rhodes to express their good will to the Romans. Marcius 
took one of them aside and suggested that the Rhodians ought to make 
some attempt to bring the war to a close (Pol. 28.17). Polybius® offers 


1 Diodorus 30. 10, depending upon Polybius, says: xpavyfjs yap ubvor Fv xpela Kai 
oddmeyyos els Td THY oTpariav TH wodeulwv AaBelv aixuddrwTor. 

2 Livy 44.4 (from Polybius): ‘Si hostem similem antiquis Macedonum regibus 
habuisset consul, magna clades accipi potuerit.”’ 

8mbrepa 5¢ rovr’ érole: roy "Avrioxov brorredwy, uh wore Kparhoas THs’ ANetavdpelas 
Bapds Epedpos abrois yévnrac rod mpds Trdv Ilepoéa rodéuov xpbvov NauBdvovTos .... 
4 OewpGv dcov obrw KpiOnobueva Ta Kara roy Ilepoéa, TSv ‘Pwuaikdv orparoréswv me 
Maxedovig mapaBeSrnxbrwr, cai xadas édwldas Exwv brép Tav adwoBynoouévwv, éBovdeTo 
rods ‘Podlovs mpowdtas pweclras dmodetta:, cal rodro mpdias Sodvac rots ‘Pwualors dpopuas 
eddoyous els 7d Bovdever Oar epi a’rdv ws dv adrois dalynrat, Td wev axpiBes ob pddiov 
elreiv, Sox 5é uaddov 7d TedevTaiov elpnuévor, é Gv éuaprvpynoe 7a wer’ dAlyor cuuBdvTa 
rois ‘Podlos, 
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two possible explanations for Marcius’ action: either (a) Marcius made 
his request in good faith, desiring to have peace established with Perseus 
before King Antiochus could take Alexandria and turn upon the Romans, 
or (6) Marcius made the request with treacherous intent, hoping that the 
Rhodians might be tempted into some indiscretion which would give the 
Romans a pretext for subduing them. Polybius then adds: “I am 
inclined to adopt the latter explanation, drawing my conclusions from 
what soon happened to the Rhodians.” This explanation which attributes 
an unusual degree of treachery to Marcius is the one adopted by prac- 
tically all of our historians.' It seems to me, however, that there is good 
reason to question Polybius’ judgment on this point. 

Polybius offers the theory very guardedly and ina query. In fact he 
does not base his tentative supposition upon any data now inaccessible, 
but, as he says, upon the a posteriori grounds of Rhodes’ later misfor- 
tunes. He therefore gives us the right to question his conclusions. 

Now, in examining the view of Polybius, we soon notice that he treats 
Marcius in a suspiciously indirect way. Usually when this historian 
wishes to praise or blame, he employs very blunt terms, but Marcius, for 
some reason, is handled with cynical queries and innuendoes that seem 
to reveal a deep-seated personal enmity. It is not difficult to find the 
cause of this feeling. Marcius had, during this very year (169), opposed 
the plans of Polybius, who wished to lead a detachment of soldiers to the 
aid of Egypt (Pol. 29. 25). In fact, as early as the year 182, Marcius had 
probably incurred the hatred of Polybius by reporting adversely to the 
senate upon the policy of the Achaean patriotic party (Pol. 23. 9). 

This dislike for Marcius reveals itself repeatedly in the history. For 
instance, in the account of the opening of the war in 172 (Liv. 42. 43, 
based upon Polybius) we read that Marcius treacherously induced Per- 
seus to “make truce” (“indutiae,” Livy; dvoyai, Pol. 27.5) and send new 
embassies to Rome, thereby gaining more time for Roman armament. 
It is now impossible to control the data for a full criticism of this passage, 
but it must be clear that the account is garbled. One can hardly under- 
stand what is meant by a temporary truce six months before hostilities 
have been begun, nor can one see what would be gajned in the autumn 
by a month’s truce, since Rome could not in any case begin the war 
before spring when the new consuls would take command and the season’s 
campaign be opened. Again, in 28. 13, Polybius acknowledges that he 
personally used his political influence to the detriment of Marcius’ repu- 
tation. The facts are as follows. Appius, a Roman general, had asked 
the Achaeans for a contingent of 5,000 soldiers. Marcius, hearing of this, 
at once sent Polybius home to state that, as consul, he vetoed this request, 

1See Ihne III. 241; Peter I. 475, and Studien 149; Rospatt in Phil. XXIX. 581; 


Herzberg I. 203; Van Gelder, Geschichte der Rhodier 149; Niese III. 157 (with some 
doubt) 
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and that the Achaeans need not go to the expense of aiding Appius. 
Marcius deserved some credit for this act among the Achaeans, but 
Polybius upon presenting the case to the Achaean league strangely sup- 
pressed all mention of Marcius and gained the desired result by referring 
to a senatus consultum which covered the case. In fact he goes so far 
in his account of the incident as to hint that Marcius had forbidden the 
levy only from a desire to prevent Appius from obtaining any success. 
This behavior of Polybius seems to imply a certain inability on his part 
to accord Marcius strict justice. 

Apart from the authority of Polybius, which in this case proves to be 
very weak, the supposition which we have been examining bears no mark 
of reasonableness. We have already said something about the difficulty 
of Marcius’ military position. Marcius himself was under no misappre- 
hension in the matter. After the rash and unsuccessful activity of the 
first month he attempted no advance. And yet Marcius was a very ambi- 
tious man and must sorely have felt the disgrace of having to confess 
inability to cope with an adversary like Perseus. The truth seems to be 
that the consul had lost his nerve. He had now wedged himself into a 
worse position than that which proved so fatal in Liguria in 186, and the 
memory of the former disaster in a similar situation was enough to shatter 
his belief in his own generalship. Nothing else can adequately explain 
his failure to make some attempt at gaining the passes to the northeast 
by which he might have outflanked the enemy. The failure of this sum- 
mer’s campaign was so apparent, in fact, that the Illyrians were easily 
induced to take the side of Perseus; and Eumenes and Rhodes, losing 
faith in Rome, thought it advisable to secure their safety in case of a 
Macedonian victory. In such circumstances, is it reasonable to suppose 
that Marcius had the inclination or the leisure to be plotting future wars, 
or that he entertained such hope of immediate success as to see the neces- 
sity of creating new imbroglios for Rome? Especially when we find that 
during the very days that Marcius was supposed to be conspiring against 
Rhodes, the senate was renewing friendship with the island by bestowing 
gifts upon her and granting her new commercial favors! 

Moreover, it is difficult to read cunning into the proposal of Marcius 
for the further reason that if the Rhodians had followed his request and 
offered to act as arbitrators (weotras dmodeifa), no offense need have 
resulted. What finally did offend the Romans was no such mild offer, 
but an attempt on the part of the Rhodians to force a cessation of hos- 
tilities by forming a strong confederation which would act in sympathy 
with Perseus and Gentius (Pol. 29. 10,11). This action was not taken by 
the pro-Roman party and at the suggestion of Marcius, but by the anti- 
Roman party and because of the success of Perseus in gaining the aid of 
Gentius with his army and fleet (Pol. 29. 11). 

The simplest explanation of Marcius’ desire for Rhodian interference 
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is the one offered by the Rhodian patriots when the request for arbitra- 
tion was disclosed (Pol. 28. 17 end). They concluded that the consul 
must be in a difficult plight and would like to have an opportunity to 
extricate himself under cover of peace negotiations. This seems to me 
reasonable. Marcius, as we have seen, knew that he could accomplish 
nothing by arms. But he also knew that Perseus was ready to offer 
excellent terms, and that there was a possibility that these terms would 
now be such as to satisfy the senate. If the senate were satisfied, he 
would not have to return in disgrace as the preceding consuls had done. 

This whole incident is intrinsically of little importance. It has, how- 
ever, come to be one of the mainstays of historians who look for cunning 
in Roman statesmanship. It is certainly significant of the bias of our 
writers that they should so unanimously have accepted a suggestion 
inimical to the reputation of Roman integrity when that suggestion was 
self-confessedly unauthoritative and inherently unreasonable. My pur- 
pose, then, has been not only to attempt a slight emendation of data, but 
also to illustrate a protest against what seems to me an unfounded 
prejudice in the interpretation of Rome’s political policies. 


Tenney FRANK 
Bryn Mawr CoLuece 


THE SO-CALLED “ARCHON BASILEUS” AND PLATO 
MENEXENUS 238 D 


Plato, in his description of the wdrpus wodireia of Athens, says some 
call it democracy and some what they please. éor d& tH dAnOeia per’ 
evdogias wAnOous dpurtoKxpatia. Pacis pev yap det Hiv ciow: ovror d€ Tore 
pev éx yévous, tore Se aiperot: éyxparés dé rs woAEws TA TOAAG TO TAOS, Tas 
de dpxas didwor Kal kparos Tois del Sdfacw dpioras eva: Scholars generally 
understand Baoidyjs here of the so-called “archon basileus.” It is so 
interpreted, I believe, in all the handbooks, and so taken by Wilamowitz 
(Aristoteles und Athen, II, 41), and by Fustel de Coulanges (Recherches 
sur quelques problémes d’histoire, 159), who argues that aiperoé may well 
include choice by lot. It is of course always possible that the idea of 
the archon crossed Plato’s mind, but the main thought and context of 
the passage seem to require another meaning here. Aristocracy and 
royalty are for Plato allied, not to say identical, conceptions. In Repub- 
lic 445 B he tells us that the ideal state may be called indifferently by 
either name according to the number of its rulers. In 587 D the aristo- 
cratic and the kingly man are identified: éay «is ravrov dpuoroxpatixov Kai 
Bacirxdv tBGpev. In 543 A the philosophic rulers are denominated kings: 
Bacreas 8 airav dva trois év pidocodia te Kai mpds Tov mdAEuOoV yeyovoras 
apiorous. 


There is a presumption, then, that the “kings” which the ideal Athens 
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of Plato’s encomium has “always” had are wise, authoritative rulers, not 
those technical survivors, the king archons, whose intrusion here would 
be irrelevant. Such kings sometimes rule by virtue of hereditary right, 
sometimes by the election of the people, who, it may plausibly be said in 
a panegyric, give the offices to those whom they think the best. Simi- 
larly, Isocrates (12. 153) says: kai tyv te Snpoxpatiavy KatactryoavTos map’ 
avtois Thy dpioToKpatia. pepmeypevyv, ITEP Hv wap’ Hiv, Kal Tas dpxas ov KAnpw- 
Tas GAN’ aiperas moinoavros: Cf. Rhet.ad Alex. Spengel 1. p. 181. 21. 

The nominal democracy is thus really a royalty or aristocracy; the 
name is indifferent. So Thucydides (ii. 65) says of the government of 
Pericles: éyéyvero te Adyw pév Sypoxparia, épyw Sé id Tod rpwrov dvdpds dpyx?y, 
In the Politicus 290 E Plato speaks of the king archon as 7ré Aaxovte 
Baordi, and is careful to distinguish such xAypwrai Bacwrjs from the 
real rulers. 

If BaoAyjs refers to the king archon in the Menexenus, we have first 
to ask why the plural is used, and whether aiperoé can be appropriately 
used for xAypwrot. Waiving these minor points, we then have two alter- 
natives: (1) If wév yap gives the reason for dpuoroxparia, we must assume 
that the simple survival of the xAypwr) dpxy ‘of the king archon is suff- 
cient to constitute an aristocracy, and the clause éyxparés 8, etc., will 
then have little pertinency or connection with what precedes. (2) The 
only alternative would be, by a harsh, if conceivable, construction, to 
take pév yap as concessive. This would yield the far-fetched sequence: 
(I say aristocracy, not monarchy) for though to be sure we always have 
kings (king archons!), yet the people are masters for the most part, and 
give the offices to the best men (which constitutes an aristocracy). 

Now, apart from other objections to this strained interpretation, there 
is no reason why Plato should drag in the king archons merely to deny 
that Athens isa monarchy. Nobody was likely to call it a monarchy. 
Plato’s panegyrical paradox is that though most people call it a democ- 
racy it is really an aristocracy. 

Some further questions might arise as to the precise historical sig- 
nificance of roré pév éx yevous, etc. I take it in the broadest and simplest 
sense, with no reference to any particular historical epoch. Kings, in 
the Platonic sense of real rulers, Athens has always had, at some periods 
of her history hereditary, at others, elective. For the most part the 
people are in control, and give the offices to the best men, who are then 
the elective “kings” of an aristocracy in the true sense of the word. 

Lastly, a word on per’ evdogias, which is obviously not to be taken in 
the Pindaric sense (Pyth. v. 9), but as L. and S. correctly render, “with 
the approval.” In Dio Cassius lii. 35, év yap rats yvwpos abrav de per’ 
evdogias évdpvOjcn, it perhaps wavers between the two meanings. 

Paut SHOREY 
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A GREEK PROVERB IN MODERN IRISH 


The presence of the old Greek proverb, Oye Gedy dAcovor piror, dA€over 
8¢ Aerrad, in Modern-Irish form is at once challenging. How did it come 
about? Were it not for the telltale lines of the second half, one might 
be led. to pronounce the Irish version to be a fossilized testimony of 
the familiarity possessed by the mediaeval Irish with classical tradition. 
That it was incorporated by the Irish with their proverbial lore fairly 
recently will be evident, I believe, from the discussion. The proverb 
in question is printed in a collection of Irish proverbs entitled Seanfhocla 
Uladh (The Proverbs of Ulster), and runs as follows: 

Téa muileann Dé mall, 
Acht meileann sé go min, 
Fanann sé le foighid, 

Is glacann sé an t-iomlan.! 
The mill of God is slow, 
But it grinds fine, 

He waits with patience, 
And He takes all. 

This collection, the editor says, was made in part from oral and in 
part from literary sources. Whether the above version was picked off 
fresh from the mouth of the people, or was transcribed from a manu- 
script, cannot be determined by the reader. To attempt to trace its 
literary voyaging from the eastern to the western world would require 
an intimate knowledge of the deeps of literary undercurrents; but it 
may not be superfluous to point out some of the places it has touched. 

The earliest mention of the proverb I have been able to discover 
occurs in Plutarch’s Moralia.?, Olympicus, in the famous “Concerning 
Such Whom God is Slow to Punish,” 549 D, expresses to Patrocleas the 
opinion that the slowness of execution takes away the belief in providence. 
“T cannot conceive,” he continues, “what benefit there is in these mill- 
stones of the gods which are said to grind so late, as thereby celestial 
punishment is obscured, and the awe of evil-doing rendered vain and 
despicable.” However Plutarch came by it, whether from popular or 
from literary tradition, it was apparently a commonplace by his day 
(50-100 a.v.). The Moralia are shot through with quotations from lost 
Greek poems, especially with verses from the dramatists. It is doubtful, 
however, whether this line owes its origin to the drama; the dactylic 
hexameter of its verse-measure, together with its presence in the Oracula 
Sibyllina® (in a slightly varied form, ’OWé Oeod pido dA€over Td Aerrov 

1Seanfhocla Uladh, collected and edited by Enri Ua Muirgheasa, Dublin, 1907. 


2Plutarch’s Morals, transl. by John Philips, in the edition of which William W. 
Goodwin is the general editor, IV, 1878. 


8Oracula Sibyllina, ed. by Friedlieb, Book VIII, 1. 14 (1852). Probable date is 
211 a.v. 
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dAevpov), leads to the inference that it is not a dramatic invention, but an 
oracular utterance. This view seems to be upheld by the tenor of the 
remarks of Origen (185-254 a.p.), the father of church science, who cites 
the same proverb in his Kara KéAgov: “As to the punishments threatened 
against the ungodly, these will come upon them after they have refused 
all remedies. .... Such is our doctrine of punishment; and the incul- 
cation of this doctrine turns many from their sins. But let us see, on 
the other hand, what is the response given on this subject by the priest 
of Jupiter or Apollo of whom Celsus speaks. It is this: ‘The mills of 
God grind slowly’” (Oye, dyoi, Oedv dA€ovor pvAx).' In a footnote the 
editor adds: “‘The mills of the gods grind slowly, but they grind to 
powder.’— Plutarch.” 

The line, in the form printed first above, makes its appearance in the 
Adversus Grammaticos? of Sextus Empiricus (ca. 200 a.p.), and also in 
the Paroemiographi Graeci,’ where it is followed by the gloss: émi rav 
dyudutata Kai Bpadéws rapexovtwv Sixnv, Sv éxrAnupeAnoav. 

It may have been Friedrich von Logau who gave it its impulse among 
the moderns;‘ at any rate, it was he who established it in the literary 
form most popular with us and best known to us through Longfellow’s 
translation: 

GOTTLICHE RACHE 
Gottes Mihlen mahlen langsam, mahlen aber trefflich klein, 
Ob aus Langmuth er sich séumet, bringt mit Scharf’ er alles ein. 


RETRIBUTION 
Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small; 
Though with patience he stands waiting, with exactness grinds he all.— 
Longfellow. 


The epigrammists contemporary with Logau plundered the classics 
freely. Logau himself, however, according to Gedichte No. 433, com- 
posed the greater part of his epigrams; no doubt this is true of the latter 
half of the above version. In various collections of proverbs it is quoted 
in its abbreviated form sometimes as German, sometimes as oriental. 
Earlier than Logau, however, George Herbert (1593-1633) included it in 
his Jacula Prudentum: “God’s mill grinds slow, but sure.” 

The conception of the tardy, but inexorable, vengeance of God finds 
expression among all nations. The nearest approach in French to the 
version discussed above comes from Voltaire. In Mérope, I. iv, Poly- 
phonte says: 


\ 


1\Writings of Origen, ed. and transl. by Rev. Alexander Roberts, D.D., and James 
Donaldson, II (1872). 


4Sexti Empirici Opera, ed. by Albertus Fabricius, II, 112 (1841). 
8 Paroemiographi Graeci, ed. by Gaisford, C 396. 
4The first edition of the Sinngedichte was published in 1638, the second in 1654. 
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Je connais le sort, il psut démentir: 

De la nuit du silence un secret peut sortir; 

Et des dieux quelque fois la longue patience 
Fait sur nous a pas lent descendre la vengeance. 

It will be observed now that the obligation of the Irish borrowing 
rests between von Logau and I.ongfellow. From the lack of more exact 
knowledge of the source whence the editor of the Irish collection obtained 
the verse, however, I can render no further judgment than that, in my 
opinion, the probabilities of origin point to Longfellow.' 


Epwarp Goprrey Cox 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


GREEK LAW IN ROMAN COMEDY 


In every discussion of Plautus or Terence, the fundamental question 
always is the degree of fidelity to their originals which we must assume 
for them. In the pages of the principal periodicals dealing with the 
history of Roman law, we meet at every point with a very intelligible 
distrust of Roman comedy as a fons iuris, which, however, is based 
much more on the non-Roman character of the subject-matter than on 
the peculiarities of the literary genre in which it is found. If the point 
which the following observations seek to establish is valid, there are 
numerous cases in which the suspicion is unfounded. 

Two passages of Plautus, Stichus, vss. 446 ff., and Casina, vss. 68 f., 


are referred to by Kriiger, Geschichte der Quellen des rém. Rechts, p. 77. 
Stichus, vss. 446-48: 
atque ne id vos miremini homines servolos 
potare amare atque ad cenam condicere 
licet haec Athenis nobis. 


The purpose of these lines is explicitly stated. They are meant to 
explain a situation which would otherwise excite surprise, even though 
taking the audience into one’s confidence in the very course of the action 
is a somewhat primitive device. The same effect is better produced in 
the Casina passage because it is there done in the prologue, the natural 
place for explanations of this sort. 

Casina, vss. 68 f.: 

sunt hic inter se quos nunc credo dicere: 
quaeso hercle quid istuc est? serviles nuptiae? 

It is immaterial whether this passage together with the first part of 
the prologue is non-Plautine or not. Audiences had not appreciably 
changed in Rome between Plautus and the succeeding generation. 

With these, a number of other passages may be compzred. 

1Since writing the above article I have come upon, in an Irish newspaper, a word- 


ing of the proverb in qu2stion which so inds less literary than the verse quoted at the 
beginning: Is mall meilid muilte Dé— The mills of God grind slowly. 
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Rudens, vss. 723, 724: 

Laprax: mihi non liceat meas ancillas Veneris de ara abducere! 

Daerm.: non licet: ita est lex apud nos. 

Palaestra and Ampelisca have taken asylum at the altar of Venus. Toa 
Greek, the inviolate character of such sanctuary was a commonplace. But 
Roman law knew no such limitation of the owner’s dominium. “What's 
this?” bawls the leno, echoing the indignant astonishment of every slave- 
holder in the audience, “Am I not to be permitted to take my chattels where 
I find them?” “Not in Cyrene,” is the answer. “That’s our law.” 

It is quite unnecessary to point out that these lines are not at all 
neeced for the dialogue, and that their purpose is the same as that of 
the other passages. 

Captivi, vss. 449 ff.: 

Hxa.: sequere me, viaticum ut dem a tarpezita tibi 

eadem opera a praetore sumam syngraphum. 

Tyn.: quem syngraphum? 

Hea.: quem hic ferat secum ad legionem hinc ire huic ut liceat domum. 

Tyndarus’ question brings an answer which makes clear to the audi- 
ence the purpose of the Greek syngraphus. The somewhat similar 
avpBorov in Aristophanes (Birds, vs. 1205) requires no such explanation. 

Pseudolus, ves. 55-58: 

ea caussa miles hic reliquit symbolum 
expressam in cera ex anulo suo imaginem 
ut qui huc adferret eius similem symbolum 
cum eo simul me mitteret. 

Again vss. 648 f. 

nam istic sumbolust inter erum meum et tuom de muliere— 

Ps. scio equidem: ut qui argentum adferret atque expressam imaginem 

suam huc ad nos, cum eo aiebat velle mitti mulierem. 

Twice, therefore, purpose and value of the symbolus are explained in 
full. A Greek audience could hardly have failed to be bored by this 
painstaking setting-forth of a well-known Greek custom. In Herodotus 
(vi. 86) in a very similar case, it is simply said dmodexvivtes Ta ovp Bora 
drraireov Ta xpnpata. 

Compare with all these a passage in the Phormio of Terence. In 
spite of his closer adherence to his originals, Terence, no more than 
Plautus, forgets that he is speaking to Romans in Rome. 

Vss. 125, 126: 

lex est ut orbae qui sunt genere proximi 
eis nubant et illos ducere eadem haec lex iubet. 
Ves. 295-97: 


verum si cognatast maxume 
non fuit necesse habere: sed id quod lex iubet 
dotem daretis: quaereret alium virum. 
Vss. 415, 416. , 
an ut nequid turpe civis in se admitteret 
propter egestatem, proximo iussast dari? 
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Taking these together we have a clear and complete statement of the 
Attic éméixacia. We can hardly assume that such an explanation was 
found in Terence’s original. The Athenian for the reasons advanced in 
vss. 415, 416 was not a little proud of this custom and surely would not 
need to be told in detail of what it consisted. The original of the 
Phormio, the Epidikazomenos of Apollodoros, contained in its very title 
the technically exact name of the procedure. 

We may notice, however, that Terence exhibits much the greater 
skill. The explanation is not patched into the story, nor set forth 
didactically in a single speech, but unfolds itself gradually in the course 
of the dialogue. Besides that, it is the young rake Antipho who receives 
it, a gentleman who may have been ignorant of more things than the 
rudiments of law. 

In the Mostellaria of Plautus, vs. 1034, we have again the matter of 
asylum, and, this time, without explanation. But when we compare this 
with the Rudens passage; the reason becomes at once apparent. In the 
Rudens, the asylum is a matter of the utmost consequence. It produces 
that intertwining of the Daemones and the Palaestra story, without 
which there could, of course, be no dénouement, no untwining. If the 
legal implications of an asy'um are not fully apprehended, the connec- 
tion between the two stories becomes, for a Roman audience, purely 
mechanical. On the other hand, the altar-scene in the Mostellaria is 
merely a farcical interlude, and ihe attention of the audience is engrossed, 
even here, by a situation which always delighted them, the mock-reversal 
of the master and slave relation. 

With the passages from the Pseudolus, we may compare Bacchides, 
vss. 263, 264: 

eo praesente homini extemplo ostendit symbolum 
quem tute dederas, ad eum ut fcrret, filio. 

Here the self-same symbolus is mentioned without a syllable of the 
explanation so profusely offered in the other play. But in the Pseudolus, 
the whole knavery of the slave depends upon the peculiarities of the 
symbolus and cannot be understood unless these are known, while in the 
Bacchides, the symbolus is simply incidental and is only casually 
alluded to. 

We may draw the conclusion that Plautus, and Terence as well, accept 
Greek legal situations only where they are dramatically indifferent. In 
other cases, their law must be assumed io be Roman law, since when it 
is Greek law, it is rendered intelligible by some form of explanation. 
The care displayed in such matter may furnish an additional confirma- 
tion of the dictum of Emilio Costa, who found in his studies of Plautus 


and Terence an intima penetrazione del diritto nella vita. 
Max Rapin 
Newtown Hiait ScHoo. 
New York City 
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ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF facere “sacruficare” ; quasi “donare” 


In Classical Philology IV, 302 f. I discussed the construction of 
facit ‘sacrifices, and inferred the admissibility of the regimen alicui 
aliqua re; but the only certain examples I could cite were of sacrum fit 
(sacrificium fecit) alicui aliqua re. The desired example I can now 
furnish, viz., L. Pomponius Bonon. 51 (Ribbeck*): Mars, tibi facturum 
noueo,' si umquam redierit, bidenti verre. 

But I did cite just as telling examples in Epid. 175 (sacruficas Oreo 
hostiis); Aul. 23 (mihi Ture supplicat); Inscr. Dess. 108 (immolatio 
Caesari hostia), with a reference for immolare to the lexicon (where 
Cicero, Leg. 2. 29, quibus hostiis immolandum cuique deo, may be found); 
nor did I excerpt from the lexicon Livy 24. 21. 2 (parentandum regi 
sanguine coniuratorum esse). 

I also sought to vindicate for facere a sense nearly as vague as donare, 
strangely neglecting to cite, by way of approach thereto, an example 
uncommonly well known to me, viz., Mo. 241, si swummo Ioui—argento 
sacruficassem. I now add Persa 263, Genio meo multa bona faciam. 
Here, as at Casina 468 and Persa 733, ne ego hodie tibi bona multa feci, 
ut mihi bona multa faciam, I suppose that scholars feel bona facere as 
rather like bene facere (alicui), but they must also admit the parallelism 
of Cas. 84, bona multa mihi dedisti, and even more of Ps. 939a, ego quae 
tibi bona [MSS dona] dabo et faciam. Certainly if in Persa 263 we 
emphasize the divinity of the Genius we are privileged, if not constrained, 
to suppose a development of faciam through sacrificabo to something 
like donabo. 

I also assumed for facere=quasi donare the construction alicui 
aliqua re, and I now cite the parallel offered by largior, Persa 265, 
nune amico hominibus domitis mea ex crumina largior. Here domitis 
is sufficient to prove an ablative, however disputed the reading homini- 
bus, though personally I think hominibus beyond all cavil. 

Epwin W. Fay 


UNIVERSITY oF TEXAS 


EMENDATION OF HERODIAN zepi oynudrov 


The text in Spengel, Vol. ITI, p. 95, 1. 7 gives as an example of paro- 
nomasia trav pev [poboos Gods pyenoveve and adds: cuvwvupov yap dvoya 
AaBiwv érypyoe Thy dpxiv, Suvdpuevos cireiv, HpdOoos taxv’s. For dpyyv we 
must evidently read nyyv. The meaning is: by substituting the 
synonym 6ods for raxvs he preserved the zapyynow. Cf. Hermogenes, 
Spengel ITT, 251, 9: rapyynois errs aAXAos Spoiwy dvopatwv tabrov AYoWTwv 
and 19: dpou pev dAAnAOS HE TO ’AARiov Kai Td dAaGro. Walz. VIII, 595 
notes Hav. dpynv. ceteri yapw. 

Paut SHorey 
1So Fleckeisen, inverting noueo facturum of the MSS. 




















Notes AnD Discussions 


A NEW EDITION OF STRABO 


Preliminary announcement is made of an elaborate annotated edition 
of Strabo’s Geography by an editorial staff of American scholars. The 
plan contemplates an introduction on the life, travels, and sources of 
Strabo, a translation of the Geography, and extended notes, much after 
the manner of Frazer’s Pausanias. It is hoped that such an edition 
will prove acceptable to scholars in various fields, since no satisfactory 
edition of Strabo exists, and he is our most important authority for the 
geography and topography of much of the ancient world. The work of 
the edition will be carried forward as rapidly as is consistent with 
thoroughness. 

The plan of the edition is due to Dr. Charles H. Weller, Dr. David 
M. Robinson, and Dr. Albert T. Olmstead. Dr. Weller is general editor, 
Dr. Robinson will make the translation. The various portions of the 
work are assigned to specialists who have given evidence by their publi- 
cations and studies of their peculiar fitness for the work in their several 
fields. The editorial staff so far as arranged is as follows: for Spain, 
Professor Paul Baur, Ph.D., of Yale University; for Egypt, Professor 
James H. Breasted, Ph.D., of the University of Chicago; for France, 
Professor Walter Dennison, Ph.D., of the University of Michigan: for 
Thessaly, Professor Roland G. Kent, Ph.D., of: the University of Penn- 
sylvania; for Assyria, Armenia, and Syria, Dr. A. T. Olmstead, of the 
University of Missouri; for western Asia Minor, Professor David M. 
Robinson, Ph.D., of Johns Hopkins University; for Scythia, Professor 
Nathaniel Schmidt, M.A., of Cornell University; for India and Persia, 
Professor Herbert C. Tolman, Ph.D., D.D., of Vanderbilt University; for 
Greece, Professor Charles H. Weller, Ph.D., of the University of Iowa; 
for Italy and Sicily, Professor Harry L. Wilson, Ph.D., LL.D., of Johns 
Hopkins University; for the introductory books, Mr. Jesse E. Wrench, 
M.A., of Syracuse University. Nearly all of the editors have been 
intimately connected as professors, fellows, and members with the Ameri- 
can schools at Athens, Rome, and Jerusalem. 


A CORRECTION 


Professor Postgate wishes attention called to the fact that the dis- 
cussion on pp. 24-26 of his Flaws in Classical Research, reviewed in 
our last number, does not refer to Professor Abbott’s theory of the Latin 
accent, as was assumed by the reviewer on p. 227. 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus on Literary Composition. Edited 
with Introduction, Translation, Notes, Glossary, and Appen- 
dices by W. Ruys Roserts. London: Macmillan, 1910. 
Pp. xii+358. $3 net. 

In making accessible through sound texts and scholarly translations 
some of the more important monuments of Greek criticism Professor 
Roberts has done a pioneer service for English-speaking students which 
might almost be compared with the more sensational labors of the 
explorers of Egyptian tombs. He has discovered for large numbers of 
readers books which would have continued as unknown as the lost plays 
of Menander. If a scholar of taste and ability will for the general good 
submit himself patiently and without evasion to the pitfalls laid for the 
translator by a technical and highly specialized vocabulary, he deserves 
infinite commendation for his courage, his candor, and, in the event of 
success, for his scholarship. Such reward Professor Roberts has earned 
before in his translations of Longinus, Dionysius, and Demetrius, and 
in fuller measure he earns it again for this last product of his zealous 
interest in Greek rhetoric. 

In the present volume he has given us a careful text based upon 
Usener’s, and he has made what is apparently the first translation that 
has ever been produced in English. This is really the “feature” of the 
edition, and it deserves great praise. It is fluent, readable, and a quick 
and accurate guide to the interpretation of the Greek text. The annota- 
tion is more illustrative than exegetical. A valuable glossary of rhetorical 
terms has been added which will be of much service for the study of other 
documents in the same field. In the Introduction and also in the anno- 
tation Professor Roberts has been at pains, as he says, “to suggest some 
of the many points at which Dionysius’ principles and precepts are appli- 
cable to the modern languages and literatures.” This confession of pur- 
pose it is fair to keep in mind in passing judgment upon the work as a 
whole. The Introduction contains first a discussion of some topics con- 
nected with the order of words in Greek, though very little of the matter 
in these twenty-five pages has anything to do with the oweors rv dvopud- 
twv With which Dionysius is concerned. Then follow some short dis- 
quisitions, suggested by the text of the treatise, on Greek music in 
relation to the Greek language, Greek accent, pronunciation, and gram- 
mar, with good bibliographical hints for further study. The discussion 
of Dionysius’ sourcos is handled meagerly in two pages. Then follows 
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a longer section on Dionysius’ quotations and literary references, and 
finally a brief account of the manuscript sources of the text. 

To be frank in regard to this Introduction one must call it disappoint- 
ing. In fact, one may say that Professor Roberts has not really written 
an introduction to the De Compositione at all. There are some things 
which in an explanatory edition of such proportions the reader has a 
right to expect, and yet most of these legitimate expectations are in no 
way met. For instance, one looks in vain for a discussion of the evidence 
for the place of the treatise in the sequence of Dionysius’ writings, its 
relation to the treatment of ovvOeo1s in his other critical works, and its 
relation to the epitome incorporated into the essay on Demosthenes 
(which reveals some significant modifications). That there is material 
here of considerable importance for the comprehension of the treatise 
the present writer can attest. Again, at the beginning of the Introduc- 
tion Professor Roberts has outlined in brief summary the contents of the 
work, but he has nowhere faced the problem of the arrangement and dis- 
tribution of the matter, its over-lappings and contradictions due both to 
haste of composition and to conflicting sources and points of view. But 
the most important desideratum, an outline of the history of civGeors, 
either in the narrow Dionysian sense or in the wider ancient conception, 
has been left wholly untouched. If the convenience and needs of stu- 
dents are to be considered at all there is one thing above all others that 
an interpreter of the De Compositione should present, and that is at least 
a summary of the progress which investigation has made into the origins 
and developments of this division of ancient rhetoric, and a brief indica- 
tion of the sources from which a reconstruction of the whole topic must 
be made. Such a survey, apart from the value which it would possess 
for the history of rhetoric, would contribute much to the proper under- 
standing of Dionysius. It would reveal how narrowly he conceived his 
subject, confining it almost exclusively to that aspect of composition 
which Cicero calls structura; it would reveal, too, how much of poetical 
and musical theory had been transferred to the domain of prose; and it 
would show how far the Atticism of Dionysius had gone over to the very 
schools from which earlier Atticism had been a revolt. What is needed 
now (and it is to be hoped that this edition will afford the incentive to 
someone to provide it) is a thoroughgoing critical essay which shall 
attempt to meet the expectations that are raised by such a text and 
translation. 

As the absence of a proper historical introduction to the subject- 
matter of the treatise causes it to stand alone and unrelated to earlier 
and later studies in the same field, so also the editor’s estimate of Diony- 
sius places him in a position of independence and isolation which does 
him too much honor. It is, of course, fair to judge Dionysius by passages 
which display critical insight and happy expression; but it is also fair 
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to judge him by his ineptitudes and pedantries. For utterances of 
neither kind is Dionysius alone responsible. He is in a peculiar degree 
the representative of a time and a guild. The futilities of Dionysius are 
probably on the whole better known than his excellences, and we may 
therefore pardon the editor for having in large measure ignored them. 
But they remain nevertheless, and one must wonder that they did not 
give pause to Professor Roberts’ enthusiastic proclamation of his critical 
merits. Dionysius possessed a receptive mind and a graceful but gar- 
rulous pen. He was a perfect procuct of that new rhetoric to which 
(like Cicero) he gives the fair name of “political philosophy.” He was 
well read in a large mass of rhetorical and aesthetical criticism and, for 
his immediate purpose in this work, had turned over a good deal of more 
technical matter relating to the aesthetics of sound in music and in verse. 
He has preserved for us priceless material, and it is not easy to say what 
is his own and what he has derived from his betters. But side by side 
with so much that is admirable are to be found such fatuity, such unhis- 
torical scholasticism, such naiveté as must place him in a class far below 
his nearest contemporaries in the same field of writing, Cicero, Horace, 
and the writer On the Sublime. 


G. L. Henpricxson 


The Universities of Ancient Greece. By JoHn W. H. WALDEN. 
New York: Scribner, 1909. Pp. 367. 


Mr. Walden’s Universities of Ancient Greece is a very readable book. 
It sets forth a most interesting subject in a very clear and, for the most 
part, graceful style, and ought, therefore, to appeal to the larger reading 
public for which it is partly intended. It will be useful also to the nar- 
rower circle of Greek students as a reliable handbook well provided with 
references to sources and rather copious footnotes. 

The first part of the book, extending through four disappointingly 
brief chapters, sketches, by way of introduction, the history of education, 
especially of higher education, in Greece in the Athenian and Macedo- 
nian periods. The author then proceeds to his main subject, “ University” 
education in Greece under the Roman emperors, which he develops 
under these captions: “Establishment of University Education in 
Grecian Lands”; “History of University Education from Marcus Aure- 
lius to Constantine”; “The Decline of University Education”; “The 
Conflict with Christianity”; “The Professors: Their Appointment and 
Number”; “The Professors: Their Pay and Position in Society”; 
“What the Sophists Taught and How They Taught It”; “Public Dis- 
plays”; “School Houses, Holidays, ete.”; “The School at Antioch”; 
“The Boyhood of a Sophist”; “Student Days”; “After College.” 

Higher education received its greatest encouragement under the 
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imperial “foundations for the advancement of teaching” in the second 
century of our era. Antoninus Pius set the example of granting to those 
‘ who entered the learned professions immunity from the most burden- 
some of public duties such as taxes and military service, and of giving to 
all cities in the Empire the privilege of establishing a number of public 
lectureships, supported from the civic treasuries, in literature, philosophy, 
and sophistic. The freedom from public burdens thus insured, the very 
substantial prizes in the way of well-salaried “chairs,” and the enviable 
social prestige of the “professors,” who sometimes bore themselves as 
“ demi-gods among demi-asses,” operated as allurements with more than 
the desired effect. They attracted the ablest and most brilliant minds in 
Greece but, unfortunately, also stimulated into quick growth a rank crop 
of the spurious long-beards so delightfully caricatured in Lucian’s 
laughing satire. 

Nevertheless, these grants were, with an occasional exception, con- 
tinued by the later emperors, some of whom took a very particular inter- 
est in higher education. Marcus Aurelius occupied himself especially 
in an attempt to revive the ancient glory of Pericles’ “School of Greece” 
and make the “ University” at Athens the intellectual center of the 
Empire. To this end he established in addition to the lectureships 
already existing there a chair of sophistic and one chair in each of the 
four recognized branches of philosophy, supporting them directly 
from the imperial treasury. 

For a time Athens was what Marcus Aurelius desired her to be. 
Gradually, however, the most brilliant “professors” were drawn to the 
large centers of wealth and population, such as Constantinople, Alexan- 
dria, and Antioch. But no irony of fortune could take from Athens the 
magic of her name, the spell wrought by the memory of her one-time 
intellectual supremacy; and even in the later Empire when the city had 
sunk to the level of a poor and insignificant village, when her treasures 
of art had been stripped from her to adorn the eastern capital, when her 
schools had only the prestige of ancient associations, she was still in the 
minds of cultivated men ‘Golden Athens,” the “Eye of Greece,” her 
“brightest star,” and no education was regarded as complete without a 
visit there and the inspiration which came from walking on this sacred 
ground and breathing this sacred air. 

Higher education in Greece presents quite as many contrasts as 
parallels to modern university education, and it may be doubted whether 
the free use in this book of such words as “university” and “professor,” 
with their definite modern connotations, for vague analogues in antiquity 
will be more illuminating than confusing to the average reader. The 
old Greek “university,” it appears, was made up of a number of chairs 
or lectureships supported by public funds of the city or, in rare cases, 
of the Empire; generally at least two chairs in sophistic, at least one 
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chair in philosophy (neo-Platonism was everything in the later Empire), 
and one in literature (“grammar”). The incumbents were not usually 
organized into a faculty, each supplementing the others, and all co-oper- 
ating to give a co-ordinated course of instruction; on the contrary, they 
were, for the most part, not only independent of each other but often in 
bitter and undignified rivalry, each “professor” being a school in him- 
self with his own devoted and partisan following. 

In this strenuous competition and scramble for numbers philosophy 
seems never to have had much of a chance. Sophistic gave a more prac- 
tical training for getting on in life and gradually crowded other subjects 
to the wall until it too in its turn had to give way to still more practical 
and more up-to-date subjects like Latin, law, and shorthand! 

The author gives us a very vivid picture of what the sophistic train- 
ing was and what were its aims and great pretensions. We regret that 
something corresponding to this is not done for philosophy. Indeed, 
the one serious criticism which can be made of this book is that nowhere 
in it does the author adequately emphasize the nature and the cause of 
the old quarrel between philosophy and sophistic. In his desire to prove 
that under the superficiality and emphasis on outward show of the 
sophistic teaching there was in many cases a sound basis of training 
which fitted admirably for the life of the times, he has not given 
enough attention to other sides of his subject, and as a result his book, 
however excellent in other respects, is somewhat lacking in balance. 


Grorce Nor.in 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Grundriss der Geschichte der klassischen Philologie. Von 
ALFRED GUDEMAN. Zweite, vermehrte Auflage. Leipzig: 
B. G. Teubner, 1909. 8vo, pp. vi+260. M. 5. 


One’s first thought on taking up this second edition of Gudeman’s 
useful Grundriss, which hardly more that two years after the appearance 
of the first edition is increased from 224 to 260 pages, is one of envy and 
of impatience with our American habit of stereotyping, which would 
make such a revision ruinously expensive. The additions consist of brief 
characterizations of the different epochs into which the author divides 
the history of classical studies, and a fuller explanation of the names 
applied to manuscripts, presented in a brief introduction to that topic 
and in numerous footnotes. 

Unfortunately the fundamental defect of the book, which was pointed 
out by Professor Morgan in his review of the first edition (Class. Phil. 
IV [1909], 90) remains uncorrected. Why should the suggestions of G. 
Wissowa and E. Norden be adopted, and the much more essential and 
vital one made by M. Morgan be ignored? One would suppose that even 
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in Germany the usefulness of the book would be impaired by its almost 
total disregard of modern classical scholarship in other countries: one 
might say especially in Germany, since this information is there less 
easily accessible. 

The heavy losses which classical scholarship has suffered during the 
brief period which has elapsed since the first edition was issued are re- 
called by the insertion of the names of Wélfflin, Biicheler, Blass, Furt- 
wiangler, and Traube. In the sketch of W6lfflin there is an error which, 
slight though it is, makes one a little dubious about Dr. Gudeman’s 
figures in cases where he has had less favorable opportunities for getting 
first-hand information. According to the obituary notices sent out by his 
own family Wolfflin died November 8, not November 15. 

Joun C. Rotre 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Der Aufbau der plautinischen Cantica. Von 8S. SupuHavs. 
Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1909. Pp. vi+154. 


The solo of Philolaches in the Mostellaria is symmetrical: the sub- 
ject-matter falls into paragraphs; these paragraphs fall into periods; 
this symmetry in the exposition of the thought is attended by a corre- 
sponding symmetry in metrical structure. Such cases have long been 
familiar to students of Plautus, but Sudhaus is the first to seek such 
symmetry in a somewhat extended form in all the cantica. Small units 
within the metrical periods, the periods, the Stollen —these are the sym- 
metrical parts that combine to form symmetrical wholes. Rudens 
220-89 includes four Stollen in balanced pairs; the total number of 
metra in each of these four Stollen is, in sequence, 72:72:60:60. Within 
the Stollen the totals of metra reveal this remarkable structure: 
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The totals of metra in cantica, in Stollen, and in periods are divisible by 
four; this points to the symmetry of dance-movement. Both Stollen 
and periods are units of thought as well as of meter. 

It is already clear that Sudhaus has applied to the cantica of Plautus 
the methods and principles applied to the cantica of Greek drama by 
Schroeder. The task is much more difficult in Latin comedy than in the 
Greek drama: the text-tradition, the ambiguity of Plautine prosody, 
militate against convincing conclusions; “es will auch gar nicht schnell 
tiberzeugen,” the author admits, and asks only for careful testing of his 
theory. Unfortunately it will take the individual reader almost as long 
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to test the theory as it took Sudhaus to evolve it. For we have before us 
the application of the theory to a selected number of cantica, selected, 
the author assures us, on the basis of difficulty. Furthermore, the author 
will expect us, in extending his theory to other cantica, to revise the met- 
rical interpretation of details, to find, for example, ionic measures where 
others have found “impure” bacchiuses. The ultimate test, therefore, is 
in the hands of the metrical specialist, expert in the methods of the new 
metric. 

From the standpoint of a general student of Plautus it may be said 
at once that Sudhaus seems to me to have established a claim to a re- 
spectful hearing. It will not be charitable or even just to emphasize the 
fact that the author devotes much space to the discovery of glosses and 
lacunae, to transposition, and to emendation. His interpretation of the 
songs in the Rudens, mentioned above, involves almost no emendation, 
very little change in the discriptio versuum, slight novelty in the metri- 
cal interpretation of details. What he has done is to discern paragraphs 
in the thought, and through these, paragraphs in the metrical structure. 
This feature of his method should commend itself to every reasonable 
person who wishes to appreciate metrical structure from the poet’s stand- 
point. The very fact that such a solo as that in the Mostellaria has 
clear demarcations in the thought corresponding to changes in the meter 
should prejudice us in favor of the new theory. Very likely the signifi- 
cance of such units of thought may be exaggerated, but it is in general 
so neglected in metrical studies that the emphasis put upon it in the 
present treatise is very welcome. It is at least striking that balanced 
conjunctional elements often stand prominently at the beginnings not 
only of paragraphs but of metrical periods; the xai pjv and dAda in the 
epirrhematic structure of the ’Aywv of the old Attic comedy are recalled 
by this feature. In using units of thought, however, to determine the 
limits of smaller metrical units, the author does not always seem to be 
conscious of the depths of our ignorance of the underlying principles: 
when he insists that the thought determines our choice between the met- 
rical divisions: omnia adsunt | bona quem penest virtus and omnia 
adsunt bona | quem penest virtus, he is begging a very large question if 
he means that, for the Roman reader, bona must stand in the same met- 
rical unit with omnia: the facts point to the contrary in the case of this 
particular adjective. If, however, he means that the relative clause is 
more likely in Plautus to fill a distinct metrical unit, he may be right. 

Sudhaus promises to discriminate between those cantica in which his 
theory is not dependent upon emendation and transposition and the like, 
and those which require adjustment. It cannot be said that he does this 
in a way that facilitates an appreciation of the strength or weakness of 
his argument. The essential features of the theory suffer because we 
are so often confronted by transpositions or excisions: the cantica rela- 
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tively free from corruption should be set in bolder relief. Ingenuity is 
always apparent, and in some cases the author has certainly been for- 
tunate in finding that what interferes with his theory also offends 
scholars who are innocent of such a theory. But the total impression 
upon the reader is of uncertainty, of insecurity, that can be removed only 
by laborious effort. Even in details the argument is not always clear: 
Plautus is said not to use certain liberties in the cantica that are avail- 
able in other meters; when we seek a reason for this, we find the impli- 
cation that only under this condition will the theory hold. Such an 
account is valid when the theory is established, but at present we hardly 
know whether the theory supports the novelties in interpretation, or the 
novelties bolster up the theory. 

It would be unfair, however, to charge all this confusion against the 
author; the subject is as perplexing a one as can be found, and the 
author’s space was limited by the publisher. Sudhaus has rightly 
re-emphasized the importance of thought-units; he has indicated 
certain factors that must be reckoned with; he has not, however, 
prepared us for an immediate acceptance of his theory if it is to be 
applied to all the cantica. Finally, he should be encouraged to publish, 
in the manner of Schroeder’s conspectuses of the lyrical measures of 
Greek drama, a complete conspectus of the Cantica Plautina in accord 
with his theory. 

Henry W. Prescorr 

Tae University oF CHICAGO 


Daos: Tableau de la comédie grecque pendant la période dite 
nouvelle. Par Pu.-E. Learanp. Annales de I Université 
de Lyon, Nouvelle Série II ( ‘Droit, Lettres’). Fascicule 
22. Lyon et Paris, 1910. Pp. 673. 


A tableau, not a historical study: but the author often traces the 
antecedents, sometimes suggests causes; still the book remains essen- 
tially a description; the text with all the Gallic sense of perspective and 
clearness of exposition, the notes as rich a sourcebook of material as 
could be made in Germany. The volume never carries us so far in its 
account of any phase of the subject as Leo’s essay on the monologue; 
almost every paragraph anticipates a monograph instead of being based 
upon one. Special students of the period and of the literary type will 
welcome it as the first competent attempt to reveal the content, the form, 
and the spirit of the New Comedy, but should regard it as a stimulus to 
further and more searching historical study of every phase of the New 
Comedy. There could be no more admirable introduction to such his- 
torical study of details than this well-proportioned sketch of the whole 
field by one whose knowledge of Hellenistic poetry is enviable. 
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In his introduction M. Legrand defines the limits of time determined 
by his subject, and the extent and nature of the documentary evidence. 
The first part of the book deals with the content of the New Comedy. 
The characters, the incidents, the manners and customs, the psychology, 
the language are the elements chosen for treatment. The dominant im- 
pression made by this content is that the playwrights reproduced the 
life and thought of their environment without attempting idealization or 
fanciful adaptation. Here I may note the author’s skill in describing 
the essential features of typical characters, his penetration in discerning 
variations of individuals within the type, the interesting array of literary 
evidence that proves the identity of incident in the drama and of incident 
in contemporary life, the attempt to explain abnormal features in the 
psychology as due to special exigencies of technique or of comic effect, 
and the suggestive sketch of the possible influence of contemporary 
philosophy upon the character-content. On the other hand, it may be 
observed that, although M. Legrand is careful to register the earlier 
appearances in comedy of the characters and incidents of the New Com- 
edy, he does not help us materially to see the survival of elements from 
the Old Comedy; should not the study of character-types proceed, so 
far as possible, from the beginnings made in such a study as that of 
Siiss on the characters of the Old Comedy? Nor does the author enrich 
and illuminate his discussion of the characters by much comparison of 
the valuable material in other literary types, especially the epigram, 
although his own essay on the courtesan in Lucian leads to the occa- 
sional introduction of matter from late prose. In general it is worth 
noting that this first section of the book contains perhaps the best 
picture of social life in Greece in the Hellenistic period that is available ; 
the histories of the period seem to rejoice in neglecting the subject, 
possibly because the authors think the Latin comedies untrustworthy 
evidence. Happily, M. Legrand has got beyond this standpoint. 

The second section is concerned with the form of the New Comedy. 
It is a first essay in technique, preceded only by Leo’s study of the 
monologue, and Leo’s treatment of the prologue and exposition and of 
the theory of five acts in his Forschungen. After a preliminary discus- 
sion of contaminatio and the distribution of réles (as elements in the 
discrimination of Greek from Roman material), the author discusses the 
unity of action (the explanation of which he finds in the influence of 
tragedy and of the Aristotelian theory of unity; in this latter case some 
of us will prefer to await more positive evidence), the forces that direct 
the action (especially chance, and the persons in the drama), the stage 
conventions (monologue and aside, entr’actes and other devices for filling 
time, devices to meet limitations of space, interior scenes, the improba- 
bility of certain evolutions on and off the stage), the details of dramatic 
technique (the theory of five acts, prologue and exposition, the means of 
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rendering intelligible the action and the identity of the character). The 
monologue is regarded as the most conspicuous element in the technique 
of the New Comedy. 

This second division of the book is the most valuable portion, not 
only because of its novelty in many respects but also because the author 
more often here than elsewhere suggests explanations, historical con- 
nections. In general he is to be commended for correlating the peculiari- 
ties of technique with the peculiar environing conditions. His study of 
the distribution of rdles contains proof that Menander’s plays required 
more than three actors. M. Legrand believes, however, that the poets 
did not favor the presence upon the scene of more than three speaking 
characters at one time, and explains apparent violations of the law in 
Latin comedies. Some interesting paragraphs on the treatment of the 
action I must pass over, noting again the author’s skill in explaining 
certain improbabilities involved in the promotion or retardation of action 
by means of the eccentricities of individual characters. M. Legrand 
seems to me to have seriously invalidated Lundstrém’s theory of the use 
of a vestibulum for interior scenes. At several points the author is open 
to adverse criticism. In the matter of omission: should we not have a 
chapter on the technique of character-treatment instead of being left to 
compose the subject from material scattered through the section? Why 
do we have a discussion of the means taken to assure the audience of the 
identity of the character on his appearance, but no account of the par- 
ticularity in explaining the whence and whither of the movements of the 
characters, especially in connection with the convention of “right and 
left”? More important, however, is the neglect to make the elements of 
time and place fundamental in the discussion: to take, for example, the 
author’s new attempt to establish the theory of five acts, and discover 
four pauses in the action of each comedy. He discovers such pauses on 
the basis of the amount of time required for action off the stage; but on 
pp. 426 ff. he has said that without interrupting the continuity of the 
scenes or suspending the action the New Comedy represents the action 
off the stage as advancing more rapidly than the action on the stage. 
That is, in the latter place he collects evidence to show that time is 
often disregarded. In the discovery of pauses in the action he assumes 
that time is regarded, and on this basis proceeds to establish a new 
application of an old theory. How may we be expected to believe 
that “a pause is desirable at Adelphoe 354 in order that Syrus 
may have time, between 286 and 361, to find Micio and tell him what is 
happening .... , to receive money and pay Sannio. . . . , to buy pro- 
visions and bring them home, etc.,” until we know definitely what respect 
for time Terence or Menander shows in this and other plays? I fear 
that the liberties taken with time (426-28) are not exceptional but funda- 
mental. (Cf., now, Polezyk de unitatibus et loci et temporis in nova 
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comoedia observatis, Breslau, 1909.) On the whole, however, M. Legrand 
has courageously undertaken and successfully initiated a study of the 
dramatic technique of the New Comedy. 

In his third section the author proves without serious difficulty that 
the comedies are innocent of any moral purpose: they are meant to 
amuse, not instruct. They are not, or rather were not, demoralizing—“a 
sa fagon, la comédie nouvelle a été prude.” On this theme M. Legrand 
and Professor Mahaffy may be left to an amicable interview. Our 
author’s discussion is sane. In his attempt to analyze the sources of 
comic effect M. Legrand is seldom more than suggestive; here a deeper 
study of ancient notions of the comic, a comparison of the ancient theory 
with Plautus and Terence, an intelligent study of the plays apart from 
ancient theory to determine the elements of comic effect, must precede 
any such description as the author gives us. He is only groping in the 
dark; he accumulates examples without increasing our appreciation of 
the humorous elements. Similarly in the chapters on pathetic effects he 
is skimming the surface. 

The book is indispensable to the general student of literary history 
and of literary technique as the only essay of any magnitude in this im- 
portant field of the New Comedy. To the special student of the period 
and of the literary type it makes a strong appeal because of the material 
collected in the notes, the stimulating suggestions in the text, and above 
all because it brings out clearly large relations in the right perspective; 
but it is in almost no respect definitive. 

Henry W. Prescott 
Tue University or CHIcaco 


Poetae Latini Minores. Post Aemilium Baehrens iterum recen- 
suit Fripericus VOLLMER. VolumenI: “Appendix Ver- 
giliana.” Leipzig: Teubner, 1910. Pp. viii+208. 

Jugendverse und Heimatpoesie Vergils: Erkldrung des Cata- 
lepton. Von Tueopor Birt. Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. 
Teubner, 1910. Pp. 198. 


The revision of Baehrens’ unsatisfactory work will be a great boon. 
Vollmer plans to omit the poems of Cicero and Germanicus, and the 
Anthology, but will add Dracontius and Merobaud. The initial volume 
follows the editor’s theory of the text as set forth recently in the Sitz- 
ungsberichte of the Munich Academy. Any such theory in the case of 
the Vergilian appendix must be a subject of controversy, but the result- 
ant text is as conservative as is consistent with intelligibility. The 
editor has used the new material available, apparently inspecting manu- 
scripts or photographic facsimiles. His apparatus is much richer than 
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Baehrens’ but not greatly increased in bulk, thanks to the omission of 
needless detail. In a brief notice it is impossible to estimate a text of 
the Vergilian Appendix because the problems involved differ in the 
various poems or groups of poems. The Culex may suggest some 
characteristics of the volume: here the result closely approximates the 
text of Leo, and this means that we have a conservative and intelligible 
text. There are occasional departures from Leo’s text; a characteristic 
one is the choice of levet (93), the reading of the Hacerpta, in place of 
liget, expressed or implied in all the other documents. Here the editor 
is indulging his theory: because the text of the Excerpta represents the 
fons purissimus, all other evidence is rejected. But does not liget 
languentia (corpora somno) reveal a poet’s sensitiveness to sound- 
effects, and levet languentia corpora somno the half-informed student’s 
emendation—“half-informed” because he did not know tmvos . . . . weddg 
of Moschus (Huropa 4; cf. Soph. Ajaa 676)? In general, considering 
all the difficulties, Vollmer has represented, I think, the “common sense” 
of scholars remarkably well. A comparison with the text of Ellis or of 
Curcio discloses at once the sanity of the latest editor. Why, however, 
should the Ciris, as a result of the famous controversy, be accompanied 
by parallel references to Vergil, Catullus, and others, while in the other 
poems equally obvious, connections with the same poets are almost 
never noted? 

In the interpretation of the Vergilian Appendix there is a perceptible 
drift toward granting the authenticity of many of the poems. Birt’s 
view is that the Catalepton alone is genuine. There is little internal 
evidence to interfere with the genuineness of the poems in this small 
corpus. Birt, however, emphasizes a bit of external evidence: the poems 
(including the Priapea, }for ‘he maintains that the appearance, in the 
inferior manuscripts, of the title Catalepton before the Priapea is not 
an accident) are of just the right compass to constitute a libellus. The 
unity of this little corpus is sustained by the epigram (XV), which serves 
as epilogue and which, Birt thinks, is the work of one of Vergil’s literary 
executors, the editor of the Jibellus. We must demur that the epigram 
is a very frigid composition for such a warm friend as Varius or Tucca to 
write; it smacks of the grammarian. This, however, must not be pressed, 
for there are parallels to such commonplaceness. But to call it “fein 
und massvoll” simply prejudices us against the critic’s taste. Having 
once established the unity and genuineness of the Catalepton, Birt pro- 
ceeds to reject IX as spurious, and for reasons about as valid as those 
which he denies are sufficient to prove the spuriousness of other poems 
in the corpus. How did it get into this corpus of genuine poems? Birt 
answers that “diese starken vergilischen Entlehnungen” deceived the 
editor of the Catalepton. We admit that we are as easily deceived as 
Varius or Tucca. 
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The interpretation of the poems is as difficult as it is tempting. Birt 
is often ingenious and occasionally convincing, but in general we feel 
that the editor’s hand is rather heavy for poems that require the delicate 
touch of the master-critic. Farmers are not lazy in Roman literature; so 
we must call them ignari, not ignavi (Priapea i. 4); but if Priapus is 
afraid they may burn him up instead of looking elsewhere for firewood, 
there seems to be good reason why he should call them lazy rather than 
ignorant. Can we accept de qua of the manuscripts (Catal. i) if it in- 
volves taking venit in vss. 1 and 3 in different senses? But we admit 
that the generally accepted Delia is a poor emendation, for it offers no 
reasonable explanation of the corruption. Seldom do Birt’s changes in 
the text seem plausible; namque quatenus (ii. 2) is boldly made into 
amputatus et, although the correlation between quatenus and ita (vs. 5) 
seems natural and essential. Is this a case of quatenus=quomodo, a 
usage of late Latin, instead of a causal quatenus as Buecheler thinks? 
And is this late Latin simply,a generalizing of earlier provincial or popu- 
lar usage? In his attempt to refer patria pulsus in.exilium (iii. 8) to 
the burial of Alexander in Egypt instead of to his death in Babylon, 
Birt seems not to feel the difficulty in the tense of the participle 
(corruit .... pulsus....). Is the phrase candidum genus dicendi 
in a treatise on rhetoric sufficient warrant for Birt’s offering (iv. 10) 
Clio tam Graece candida non loquitur (MSS nam certe) in the sense 
“Clio does not speak Greek so intelligibly (tam candida) as you do”? 
The manuscript reading is easier to understand than such Latin as this. 
Even if sidera (ix. 45) may stand, why refuse frigora on the ground that 
winter campaigns are unusual? They may have been, but military cam- 
paigns (in elegy) seem to carry soldiers rather frequently to Alpinas 

. nives et frigora Rheni, and to such a degree that cold weather 
and military service are synonymous. A further discussion of the book 
would only result in emphasizing the reviewer’s failure to appreciate 
Birt’s efforts to explain these poems. To his view that the poems are 
the early work of Vergil we are altogether willing to assent, and we are 
grateful to him for the material that he has gathered for the interpreta- 
tion. But his text and his understanding of the details excite constant 
opposition —a wholesome result. 


Henry W. Prescorr 
Tue UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Eine Mithrasliturgie. Erliutert von Albrecht Dieterich. Zweite 
Auflage. Leipzig und Berlin: Teubner, 1910. Pp. x+ 248. 

In this revision of Dieterich’s important study Richard Wiinsch has 
given us the text and translation of the liturgy, pp. 1-23, the explanatory 
notes, pp. 23-91, and the four preliminary studies of certain widely 
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spread liturgic ideas appearing in the mysteries of Mithras, pp. 92-212, 
as found in the first edition. The appendix contains Dieterich’s posthu- 
mous notes, bibliographical references to the literature of the last seven 
years, and further exegetical notes by Wiinsch himself. 

Since Cumont is still unwilling to recognize the text as a genuine 
Mithras liturgy I shall try (1) to state briefly the nature of the document; 
(2) to give a brief summary of its contents; for the study of the liturgy 
itself and of Dieterich’s evidence of its essential harmony in cosmology, 
theology, and ritual with the syncretistic Egyptian Mithraism of the 
second and third centuries is the simplest means of presenting his 
thesis, 

The liturgy is found in an Egyptian magic papyrus (574 des Supplé- 
ments grecs de la Bibliotheque nationale), dating from the beginning of 
the fourth century. Dieterich’s text is constituted upon the hypothesis 
that some Egyptian master magician of about 200 a.p. appropriated for 
his own purposes a Mithras liturgy used in the initiation into the lowest 
grade of the mysteries in some Egyptian Mithreum. The liturgy is 
virtually a sacramental revelation of the ascent of the soul to Mithras in 
the highest heaven by seven sacred stations. Dieterich therefore prints 
first the original text of the liturgy interspersed with the unintelligible 
additions of the magician, then the magician’s directions for the use of 
the text. In spite of an occasional tendency to turgid rhetoric and crude- 
ness of thought, the dross in every mystic system, no one who reads the 
seven pages can fail to receive an impression of the spacious grandeur 
and logical coherence with which the mystery of the soul’s ascent is 
imparted. 

The seven stations of the soul’s ascent are: (1) An invocation to mpdvow 
and rvxn; the mystery revealed by Helios Mithras is communicated; 
a prayer to the four elements of which man and the universe are alike 
compounded, and the ascent of the soul through the lower air, ruled by 
comets and winds, to the sun. (2) A prayer, and the disk of the sun 
opens, revealing closed gates of fire. (3) Third prayer, to Aion the door- 
keeper, and the seven gods of the planets; the gates open and the world 
of the gods is disclosed. Breathing in the divine element the soul rises 
higher. (4) A prayer, and Helios, the mediator and divine first initiate, 
the son of Mithras, appears. (5) The initiate rises with Helios till he 
beholds the seven riya, maidens with snaky faces, representing the 
planets. Prayer. (6) Prayer to the woAoxpdropes, youths with steer-faces 
representing the seven stars of the Little Bear. (7) Prayer to Mithras 
appearing with the shoulder of a steer, the astrological sign of the Great 
Bear. 

In Part II, not vitally connected with the text, Dieterich traces the 
development of four fundamental mystic ideas: (1) the conception of 
“God in us” and “ We in God” (pp. 95-121); (2) the use of symbolism 
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derived from the marriage relation for the union of the believer with God, 
e.g., Christ as the bridegroom (pp. 121-134); (3) the fatherhood of God 
and the sonship of the believer (pp. 134-156); (4) death to the old and 
rebirth into the new life through sacramental liturgies culminating in 
the doctrine of the ascent of the soul to God; (5) the forms under which 
these ideas appear in the Mysteries of Mithras. These four sketches are 
of great interest to all students of ancient life and Christian theology 
both for content and method. They may be recommended also to all 
thoughtful readers who desire to see in clearer outlines the common con- 
ceptions of the mystic cults of the Graeco-Roman world, the world of the 
New Testament. Here such readers may gain a realization of the Stoic- 
mystic elements, which mainly through the Pauline epistles have become 
a part of Christian consciousness, thought, and expression. 
G. C. Fiske 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


La manomissione e la condizione dei liberti in Grecia. By 
ARISTIDE CALDERINI. Milan: Ulrico Hoepli, 1908. Pp. 
xx +464. L. 12.00. 


The author in his preface, with all the enthusiasm of youth, frankly 
states his purpose to gather together within the covers of one exhaustive 
volume all possible information upon the subject, whether contributed by 
previous investigators in the same field, from Wallon to Reinach, or by 
the mass of inscriptions and papyri that have come to light in these later 
years. But he does not promise more than he has fulfilled. He has 
complete command of the whole literature of his subject, and has com- 
pressed it into wonderfully compact form. His methods are scholarly; 
his judgment is sane, and his interpretation of epigraphical and papyro- 
logical material praiseworthy. 

In his hasty historical sketch of the manumission of slaves, he begins 
with the Homeric Age. Briseis was to be a queen, the lawful bride of 
Achilles, when they came home to Phthia; Kumaeus and Philoetius were 
to be made householders and;friends and comrades of Telemachus. In 
Hesiod, however, there is no more thought of setting a slave free than of 
manumitting an ox. But in the classical period in Greece, when the ideals 
of liberty and humanity and the rights of the individual were, through 
various schools of philosophy, reaching a high development, the general 
attitude toward slavery and freedom had become more generous, and 
with the Macedonian conquest the number of manumissions greatly 
increased. 

He pursues, in the same searching manner, the questions of manu- 
mission and of slavery as they took form in the Macedonian period and 
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in the first century a.p. under the influence of Christianity and of Roman 
law, until slavery was finally officially declared to be contrary to nature 
and abolished. 

The chief source of these investigations is in the inscriptions; we have 
unfortunately but few from the fifth and fourth centuries; they become 
frequent only in the second and first centuries B.c. Dr. Calderini has 
used upward of nine hundred individual acts of manumission that have 
come down to us from every part of Greece, especially from Delphi with 
its 783 thus far published and with more to come, and the lists of manu- 
missions that have been found principally in northern Greece. The 
different methods of the manumission of slaves—whether dedicated to a 
divinity, released by a symbolic act of sale, by civil process, or by will — 
the occasions and the magistracies and priesthoods concerned are ex- 
haustively discussed in Book I, chaps. ii-v. 

The manumittor, the author shows, mzy be a state or an individual 
or several individuals together. The master may set the slave free as a 
gift, or he may grant him his freedom upon receiving in money an 
excessive or a merely nominal price for him. The freedman must be 
guaranteed protection in his new rights and privileges, and the fact of his 
manumission must be duly recorded. Certain requirements of service or 
clientship or financial obligation, sometimes even more oppressive than 
his slavery itself, might be imposed upon the freedman as a necessary 
condition of his nominal liberty. All these questions find full treatment 
with copious citation of sources and illustrations from the mass of epi- 
graphical material at the author’s command. 

The second book takes up the problems connected with the position 
of the freedman in the state and in society. This is the most difficult 
part of the investigation, as freedmen are so seldom mentioned in Greek 
records, literary or epigraphical. They seem to have been grouped with 
the non-citizen classes, especially the metics; they both logically and 
naturally fell into that stratum of society. They had the same rights 
and privileges before courts of justice and in religious ceremonies as 
citizens of the bluest blood, but psychologically inferior as a class, they 
rarely were received into social equality in Greece, as they regularly were 
at Rome. Only a few freedmen in Greece ever achieved a lasting fame: 
in literature we find Aleman and Demades (whose brief period of servitude 
as prisoners of war can hardly be counted against them), Archilochus 
(perhaps the son of a slave mother), Menippus, Aesop, and a few others; 
Plato, too, though he had experience as a slave, can hardly be fairly 
enrolled in the class of famous freedmen. The number increases in 
Roman times, including Phaedrus, Epictetus, Diagoras of Melos, Alex- 
ander of Miletus, Epaphroditus, and many more. 

In an Appendix of ten short chapters, we are given with precision and 
critical acumen smaller details of evidence—chiefly epigraphica]— with 
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disputed readings and interpretations and other matter, which, while 
having an important bearing on the subject, could not well find place in 
the body of the book. Especially interesting is the chapter (ix) on the 
inscriptions on the much-discussed qudAa éfeAevHepixad of Athens. Dr. 
Calderini enforces with further arguments Wachsmuth’s interpretation 
of them as monuments of manumission. 

Throughout the book the wide range of the author’s sources is made 
accessible to the reader or subsequent investigator in the form of 
abundant footnotes. Frequently half the page or more is occupied with 
citations of sources, of which he has complete command. 

The outward appearance of the book is attractive. The print and 
paper are worthy of the publisher’s reputation. Unhappily the proof was 
not read with sufficient care. Misprints are abundant—especially in 
Greek words. These are particularly unfortunate in the transcription 
of inscriptions, though usually the typographical error is at once 
obvious. 

Calderini’s work is a notable addition to our knowledge of Greek 
antiquities, and we shall look forward with interest to the further investi- 
gations along these lines which he promises. 


Water MILLER 
TuLanE UNIVERSITY 


P. Ovidii Nasonis Metamorphoses. Auswahl fiir Schulen, mit 
Anmerkungen und einem mythologisch-geographischen Regi- 
ster nach Johannes Siebelis und Friedrich Polle. Eight- 
eenth ed. By Orto Stance. Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 
1909. Erstes Heft. BooksI-IX. Pp. xviii+213. M. 1.50. 


The merit of the old Siebelis-Polle Ovid ‘s fully attested by the rapid 
succession of eighteen editions, and that in spite of the fact that this, 
the eighteenth, is very different from its not very remote predecessors. 
With the thirteenth, for example, it has little in common, except the text; 
and the readings of that are sometimes changed for the better. The 
same selections are retained throughout, with the same irrational inde- 
pendent numbering of the lines. But the notes are shortened and other- 
wise transformed; to a large extent they show no kinship with those of 
earlier editions. The addition of the Mythological and Geographical 
Index will prove a convenient help to the student. 

We bespeak for this new Siebelis-Polle-Stange the same welcome 
that has deservedly been accorded its predecessors by American and 
German teachers alike. 

Watter MILLER 


TuLaNngE UNIVERSITY 
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The Acharnians of Aristophanes. With Introduction, English 
Prose Translation, Critical Notes, and Commentary. By 
W. J. M. Starxre, M.A. London: Macmillan, 1909. Pp. 
Ixxxviii+274. 10s. net. 


A second play from the well-known editor of the Wasps is sure of a 
hearty welcome from all admirers of the comic poet. The present volume, 
while embodying the essential features of its predecessor, is greatly 
changed in outward form and general arrangement. Text, translation, 
critical notes, and commentary now appear as in Jebb’s Sophocles, and 
the book shows a corresponding increase in size. There are six introduc- 
tory sections, dealing with the historical background, manuscripts, meters, 
etc. The third section (“Aristotle on the Laughter in Comedy”) contains 
an analysis of the Tractatus from the Codex Coislinianus with volumi- 
nous examples of the various sources of humor chosen from Aristophanes, 
together with frequent parallels from Shakespeare. At the end of the 
book are several excursuses on vexed passages, and two indices, of which 
the Index Graecitatis is particularly complete. 

In his account of the MSS Starkie adopts the abbreviations proposed 
by Professor J. W. White (Class. Phil. I, 9-20), and accepts my con- 
clusions (Harvard Studies XVIII, 157 ff.) respecting the derivation of 
five of the late MSS. But in his classification of the MSS he makes an 
independent group of E with its derivatives instead of associating these 
MSS with A and I-Vb1. He also fails to call attention to the very inti- 
mate relationship holding between Vp3 and C and between Vp2 and H, 
an omission the more serious in view of his general neglect ofthe Palatini 
in the critical apparatus. Referring to my contention (op. cit. 160, 193) 
that for the Acharnians R is inferior to the tradition represented by the 
other MSS—a conclusion based on the fact that R has 160 exclusive 
errors (80 of importance) as against 40 peculiar to the other tradition — 
Starkie suggests that this is too mechanical an estimate, and maintains 
R’s superiority on the ground that “more good readings are preserved in 
R than in all the others put together; and its errors are mainly trivial, 
such as were readily corrected (sic!) in the other MSS.” Is he not here 
clearly shifting ground in his argument? Up to this point he has been 
speaking of the later MSS as representing a single tradition; now he 
suddenly treats them as so many independent sources. Or what, then, 
are we to understand by “all the rest put together,” if it be not the sum 
of the single instances of superiority on the part of each MS in turn? 
But he certainly must realize that answering to each of R’s exclusive 
errors the other MSS, or at least a majority of them, give the correct 
reading, which is to be assigned also to their archetype. Yet this 
imposing list of good readings (many of them by no means so easy of 
restoration in default of all these MSS as Starkie would imply) is utterly 
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ignored in his count—and all for the si:aple reason that they are found 
in all or nearly all these MSS instead of in one or two only! The admis- 
sion at this point by the editor that the only MS inspected by him was 
R, which he had examined cum pulvisculo, is the one statement offered 
us regarding the source of his critical apparatus, if we except two or 
three sporadic references to my article. The natural inference must be 
that the notoriously untrustworthy collations of Blaydes have been made 
the basis of this new apparatus—an inference easy of verification. One 
cannot repress the inquiry whether the space devoted to perpetuating 
this capricious and uncertain report of the readings of the later MSS 
could not have been used to better advantage; would it not in facet have 
been better simply to refer to Blaydes? At all events we are justified in 
looking to Starkie for an accurate report of R, now accessible in facsimile. 
Yet in more than a dozen instances the readings of this favored MS are 
erroneously given: Hyp. i. 7: xaraxeAevoew (xataxédevow, R), 21 twos 
(twas) vs. 137 rodviv (zoAwvy) 301 eis (€s) 325 SyEop’ (SeiSou’) 333 drwrdped? 
(azoAcpe6’) 389 (cxorodacumu kvorpiyov (cxoTodacumverpixu) 568 & Adpaxe (id 
Adpay’) 832 peév “sic” (iv) 875 om. array. dadap. (om. entire vs.) 909 puxpds 
ye “sic” (yuxxds ye) 94 no paragraphus (but KHP/) 28) no paragr. (XO) 
918 no paragr. (—) 959 no change (KHPY= AAMAXOY) 765b and 809 “to 
Dic. by codd.” (former explicitly assigned to Meg. by all except RA 
which indicate new speaker, latter to Dic. by AHVp2 Vp3 C only). 
There are a few other less significant errors, to siy nothing of numerous 
mistakes in the matter of accents and breathings; corrections of R? (or 
even R?) are sometimes ignored (so in vss. 753, 765, 1218). The Aldine 
is misquoted at least four times (Hyp. i. 6; vss. 297, 346, 655); likewise 
Suidas on vs. 24, and my article (pp. 188, 175) on vss. 354, 1196. On 
vs. 1169 A is cited for two divergent readings, and on vs. 1196 both A 
and C are thus repeated. Important variants of R and in at least two 
instances (vss. 347, 479) variants of all the MSS are omitted. All of 
which points to undue haste in the preparation of this apparatus. In 
this connection may be mentioned one serious misprint, on p. 5, where 
Amphitheus appears both as protagonist and deuteragonist. 

The text which Starkie offers may be styled fairly conservative. Out 
of a dozen original emendations six have to do with famous cruxes: vss. 
24 f.: @ 8 .. . . &ppovres, 610 [od] wordtds dv Kai revs, 924 odrws, 1093 
px. 8 ai “ pidrad’ “Apyod’ ov,” kadai, 1150 °A. rov paxaday Evyypadéa, Tov 
peAcov zonryiv; Others involve comparatively simple changes, e.g., vs. 327 
eyov (but no correction needed) and 412 eyes with changed order; 731 
xovpv’ (dimin. of tragic form); in the Boeotian episode genuine Boeotian 
spellings where metrically possible have been substituted, especially « 
for yn. An ideal correction is that proposed in vs. 18, “émi pooyw more.” 
In assigning the various réles Starkie agrees with Rees that seven actors 
were employed in the Acharnians; while the leader of the second half- 
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chorus receives recognition in accordance with the recent plea of Professor 
White. No attempt is made to rival the poetic translations of Rogers, 
Frere, and Tyrrell; we are offered a prose translation with Shakesperean 
flavor, in recognition of the fact that “in the Elizabethan drama the most 
Aristophanic characters (e.g., Falstaff) invariably employ prose.” The 
exhaustive commentary reflects the same thorough acquaintance with the 
Aristophanic literature, the same eminently sane and discriminating judg- 
ment, the same nice appreciation of the requirements of the various comic 
situations, which we have learned to associate with the editor of the 
Wasps. Very gratifying is the editor’s announcement of his intention 
to bring out a complete commentary on Aristophanes. 


Earnest Cary 
SmitH CoLLEGE 


Lycophronis Alexandra. Recensuit Epuarpus ScHEER. Vol. 
II scholia continens. Berlin: Weidmann, 1908. Pp. lxiv-+ 
398. M. 18. 


With the publication of Vol. II containing the scholia, Professor 
Eduard Scheer completes his edition of Lycophron, the first volume of 
which appeared in 1881. We thus have, brought to a conclusion, a 
thoroughly satisfactory edition of this difficult author prepared by a man 
who has made a study of him for more than thirty years. The Alexan- 
dra of Lycophron, perhaps more than any other work which has come 
down from antiquity, has especial need of scholia for its elucidation. It 
is, it will be remembered, a poem of 1,474 lines in iambic trimeter verse 
of which the first 30 and the last 14 are supposed to be addressed to 
Priam by a soldier appointed to guard Cassandra. The princess has 
rushed out to the hills and poured forth her dvoqddrovs ainypdrwv olpas 
which, when repeated, make up the rest of the poem. The woes of the 
Trojans, the misfortunes of the Greeks, both at Troy and after their 
return home, and finally the wars to come between the East and the 
West, between Asia and Europe, are all foretold in language by no 
means easy to understand. The nature of the subject, the frenzied rav- 
ings of a half-mad prophetess, would lead us to expect recondite allusions 
and general obscurity; and, in fact, a subject could hardly be found 
upon which an Alexandrian poet would have a better opportunity to dis- 
play his erudition. The need of explanatory notes must, therefore, have 
been felt from the beginning, and it is not surprising that in the course 
of time a large body of scholia should have accumulated. In Scheer’s 
edition the text of the scholia alone amounts to 398 octavo pages. What 
astonishes us is that the poem itself should have survived. 

Two paraphrases are extant besides the scholia, part of which are 
ancient and part due to the labors of John Tzetzes and his brother 
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Isaac, now rehabilitated. All this material is minutely examined and 
the history and composition of the various parts discussed in an interest- 
ing and valuable introduction of 64 pages. The ancient scholia have come 
down in full in two manuscripts: Marcianus 476, which Scheer designates 
as s; and Neapolitanus II D 4, which he calls s*.. Two manuscripts con- 
sulted by Tzetzes, s‘ and s°, belong to the same class. In addition there 
are the occasional notes added by Nicetas (s”); and s° used by the unknown 
grammarian of the fifteenth century in editing Tzetzes; besides Vaticanus 
1307 (V), which is a copy of s. One manuscript of Isaac Tzetzes is cited 
and four of his brother John, whose library Scheer attempts to recon- 
struct. He accepts Reitzenstein’s conclusion that the older paraphrase 
was based in great part upon the mutilated scholia of Sextio, and not 
upon the version which now exists; and Sextio, he thinks, drew from 
Philogenes, to whom we are indebted for whatever learning of the 
ancient grammarians is stil] to be found in the scholia. Philogenes 
thus becomes something more than a name. So, too, he attempts to drag 
Orus from his obscurity. Theon has been somewhat better known for 
a long time. The resemblances to various passages in the scholia to 
the Aeneid are also examined. There still remain, however, many points 
to settle. 

Of the actual editing of the volume little can be said by way of 
criticism. The text of the different manuscripts is given, with the ap- 
paratus criticus at the foot of the page. It is a thorough and careful 
piece of work done by a man entirely familiar with his subject. His 
wide reading is shown by the numerous references, noted in the margin, 
which include not only the Greek authors, but very often scholia- 
References to the scholia of three or four different writers may be found 
cited for a single passage. The one thing which may be missed is an 
index rerum. Such an index would make the volume more accessible 
to other than Lycophron scholars; and its absenceis only partially 
made up for by the index of the writers mentioned in the text. But 
this is a mere trifle. We are fortunate in having so excellent an edition 
of the scholia to Lycophron, and it is much to be hoped that other Greek 
authors may fare as well. 

Wittiam N, Bates 


Neue Untersuchungen tiber Platon. Von Constantin RITTER. 
Minchen: Oskar Beck, 1910. Pp. viii+424. 


This republication of the studies in Plato written since his epoch- 
making Untersuchungen of 1889 is designed by Professor Ritter to 
accompany the crowning work for which all the rest have been a prepara- 
tion—his Platon, which will be reviewed in our next number. The studies 
included in this volume deal with the Sophist, the Politicus, the Philebus, 
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with Sprachstatistik in application to Plato and Goethe, the meaning of 
eldos and idea and similar words in Plato, and the letters attributed to 
Plato and Speusippus. Professor Ritter’s mastery of Platonic usage and 
the sobriety of his judgment preserve him from all the extrayagances of 
fantastic and a priori Platonic interpretation. To much of his analysis 
of the Sophist and Philebus I heartily assent, and if it were worth while 
I could quote confirmatory passages from my own papers. He is un- 
doubtedly right, for example, in maintaining that Plato did not take the 
“Divisions” of the Sophist so seriously as to require us to emend all 
seeming imperfections and inconsistencies out of them. It is unques- 
tionable also that the polemic against the «cidév iro is either Plato’s 
rectification of his own former statements or preferably his protest 
against misinterpretation; that the de Aeyoueva of the Philebus are 
simply Sdtze, sentences, in human speech, and that the introductory 
metaphysical categories of the Philebus are in the main merely a general 
statement of the method of logic to be applied in the following discussion. 
(Cf. “Recent Platonism in England,” AJP, IX, 280, 282-85; De Platonis 
Idearum Doctrina, 12, n. 3.) 

My differences with him begin at the points where he makes con- 
cessions to those who discover inconsistencies or fundamental changes of 
opinion in Plato, and they depend on distinctions so nice and subtle that 
it is perhaps vain to hope for a complete understanding. He does not 
seem to me to make sufficient allowance for the idea which I emphasized 
in my Unity of Plato’s Thought that inconsistency, more or less dis- 
guised by metaphor, is to be expected in relation to ultimate metaphysical 
problems, and that since we all live in glass houses we are not justified 
in throwing stones. I mean, to take the most obvious example, that it is 
unreasonable to complain of inconsistency or poetic vagueness with 
regard to the problem of evil, or the relation of the Ding-an-Sich to 
phenomena. All philosophies here take refuge in metaphor which will 
not bear close logical analysis. The only escape from this sort of self- 
contradiction is to be found in hard-headed, materialistic positivism, and 
that too, as the Theaetetus shows, has its own difficulties. 

Now, the hypostatized ideas are Plato’s Ding-an-Sich, deliberately 
accepted with full perception of the apparent absurdity of the doctrine 
from the point of view of common sense, as preferable to the alternative 
of Protagorean relativity. It is quite true, as Professor Ritter says, that 
mythical, poetic embellishment of the hypostatized idea is confined to a 
few dialogues. There was no reason why Plato should go on repeating 
himself forever. It is quite true that nearly everything that Plato says 
about the eles or idé. in the later dialogues admits of a perfectly rational, 
logical interpretation in terms of conceptualism. But this does not justify 
the theory that Plato distinctly abandoned in these later dialogues a 
doctrine of the hypostatized idea, which he maintained in the earlier 
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ones. I am not quite sure that Professor Ritter actually holds this view, 
but he certainly makes regrettable concessions to it. He is repelled by 
the sentimentalists who make too much of the poetic amplification of the 
noumenal idea in the well-known passages of the Symposium, Phaedrus, 
Phaedo, and Republic, and he desires to reduce that element in Platonism 
toaminimum. He is entirely right in maintaining that beneath or behind 
the mythological decoration there is always a firm logical framework of 
common sense. It is also true that this logical aspect of the ideas pre- 
dominates in the later dialogues. But there is no good evidence of a 
positive break or change of opinion at any stage of the continuous devel- 
opment. The blending of the two tendencies in the Phaedrus and the 
Timaeus will of itself always be enough to refute any such theory. Plato 
may have ceased to delight in repeating his poetic and mythical descrip- 
tions of the noumenal idea. But the metaphysical necessity for such a 
postulate in the background of his philosophy remained unaltered. (See 
Unity of Plato’s Thought, 29, 37.) And the very dialogues in which the 
poetic mythology is most prominent hint not obscurely that it is not to 
be taken too seriously, as Professor Ritter himself repeatedly points out 
in the case of the Phaedo. 

The Timaeus is explicit in its reaffirmation of the noumenal idea, 
and Professor Ritter is no more successful than others have been in the 
attempt to break the force of this testimony. He says of the question 
there asked, dp’ gore te rip aitd éd’ éavrod (51-52), that Plato’s and our 
meaning in giving an affirmative answer is merely that the concept 
represents some objective reality.. “Jedenfalls ist es eben der 
Gedanke einer objektiven Grundlage, eines in der Natur gegebenen 
festen Haltes fiir das, was wir uns in der Form abstrakter Allgemeinheit 
denkend vorstellen, dessen Berechtigung untersucht werden soll und 
schliesslich kurzweg durch die Erinnerung an die Verschiedenheit wis- 
senschaftlicher Erkenntnis von der unwissenschaftlichen richtigen Vor- 
stellung (vois—8doga dAnOys) verbiirgt wird.” But the same interpretation 
is equally applicable, as Professor Ritter half admits, to the Phaedrus 
and the Phaedo, and if so, why not to the Republic and the Symposium ? 
The theory, then, of a radical change of doctrine falls to the ground. 

The Platonic hypostatization of all concepts will always be a stum- 
bling-block to common sense. We need not for that reason endeavor to 
banish it from Platonism. The true method of interpretation is, first, to 
point out that the paradox is no greater than that involved in every 
system of metaphysics when thought out to the end, and then to show 
(1) that Plato adopted it with his eyes open, and (2) the motives that 


1Cf. my De Platonis Idearum Doctrina, 22: ‘‘et primarie quidem doctrina idea- 
rum nihil aliud evincere vult quam notiones existere, hoc est verba quibus reddunda 
in vatione utamur aliquid certi significare, quod per definitiones aliquatenus expri- 
mere possimus et ad perspicue disputandum adhibere debeamus.”’ 
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made it impossible for him to limit the hypostatization to any particular 
class of ideas. It is true that this demands a deeper insight into the 
nature and limits of metaphysical and epistemological speculation gen- 
erally than the majority of Platonic interpreters will ever possess, 

I have thought it more profitable to discuss this larger problem than 
to attempt to catalogue the wealth of detail which these essays present. 
It is enough to add that no student of Plato can afford to neglect this 
volume. It will take its place beside the earlier volume of Untersuch- 
ungen as an essential part of every Platonist’s working library. 

Paut SHOREY 


ANTI MIA. An Essay in Isometry. Vol. I. By R. J. 
Waker. London: Macmillan, 1910. Pp. vii+507. $6.50. 


Mr. Walker’s thesis is that within the sphere of Dorian lyric, including 
the choruses of tragedy, the equivalence of two short syllables with one 
long syllable in responsion is never permissible. He is thus at the oppo- 
site pole from Herkenrath (see Classical Philology, Vol. III, p. 360) and 
the “new metric,” if it may be so called, of Schroeder or Wilamowitz. He 
finds in the received text of Pindar fifty-six cases of the forbidden 
equivalence, eighteen in Bacchylides, a hundred and three in Aeschylus, 
a hundred and seven in Sophocles, and too many to count in Euripides. 
All of these he removes by emendation. To do this with even the appear- 
ance of plausibility demands considerable scholarship and appalling 
labor. But in view of the enormous antecedent improbability we must 
be permitted to wish that all this toil had been devoted to a better cause. 
The equivalence of two shorts and a long is a priori acceptable to the 
most refined rhythmical sense. There is no proof that it is arbitrarily 
and absolutely rejected by the Greeks. There is nothing to go upon 
except the fact that it is comparatively rare in the more old-fashioned 
and severe poetry. This plainly does not justify the wholesale emenda- 
tion attempted here. Though some of these emendations are ingenious, 
few, if any, carry conviction. There is space for only two or three speci- 
mens of Mr. Walker’s method. In Pind. Ol. 2 the first line of the epode 
has been corrupted throughout with a view to getting rid of one of three 
successive short syllables. In the first epode in the line Aomred yeva. rv 
8 werpaypévwy the last word is a corruption for werepacpéevwv. The error 
thence spread throughout the poem. 

In Pyth 4. 31 for detrv’ érayyéAAovre or Bergk’s gé’ he restores from 
Eustathius and Athenaeus the Laconian gloss dixvov reading dixv’ émay- 
yéAAdovts mp@rov. Five hundred pages of this sort of thing will make 
thought-provoking reading for the few scholars who appreciate and 
enjoy the game. But the reviewer stands helpless before it. 

Paut SHorey 
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Philostratos tiber Gymnastik. Von JuLius JUTHNER. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1910. Pp. vi+336. M. 10. 


The ample introduction and full scholarly commentary make of this 
edition almost a complete history of ancient gymnastic and an indispen- 
sable supplement to Krause’s antiquated Gymnastik und Agonistik der 
Hellenen. The term yupvaorys, as opposed to zaidorpiBys, first appears 
in Plato, and is there always used with reference to diet and exercise for 
health and efficiency rather than to the mere technical exercitations of 
the palaestra. Gymnastics is the counterpart of medicine, the one pre- 
serving, the other restoring, health. This leads Jiithner to conjecture 
that the term was introduced by Herodikos. Later, when the ordinary 
trainer dignified himself by the term yuzvacryjs, Erasistratos (ca. 280 B.c.) 
introduced the words tyewds and tyewy in its place. Galen, however, 
does not use them in this way, but prefers to vindicate the office of the 
yopvaorys for the physician, leaving to the radorpéBys only the mechanical 
parts of physical training. These distinctions and the entire controversy 
might be compared with the distribution of functions in a modern Ameri- 
can university between the university physician, the director of gymnas- 
tics and physical culture, and the professional or quasi-professional 
football or baseball coach. 

Jiithner reviews the history of the literature of gymnastic, of which 
Ikkos and Herodikos, both mentioned in Plato, and Theon of Alexandria, 
are the principal names. He emphasizes at first the apparent contradic- 
tion between Plato’s satire of Herodikos in the Republic and his approval 
of dietetic hygiene in the Timaeus and Laws. The contradiction is, I 
think, as Jiithner himself afterward virtually says, sufficiently explained 
by the literary context in the Republic. An advocate of the strenuous 
life depicting a Spartan Utopia may well satirize a regimen that resembles 
valetudinarianism, and yet elsewhere recognize that dieting is better than 
drugging. 

Jiithner rejects the conjecture that the Hippokratic zepi duairys is to 
be attributed to Herodikos. One who had himself been a professional 
gymnast would never have said of the teachers of gymnastic ddacKover 
mapavoneey Kata vouov ddixéev dixaiws, eamaréev, kAerreav, dpmafev. Our 
conception of Herodikos’ teaching must rest mainly on the excerpts from 
Menon’s Jatrika which Jiithner reprints and interprets after Diels. The 
lost literature of raidorp.Bin is now represented only by the Oxyrhynchus 
fragment (Grenfell and Hunt, ITI, 466), a part of which Jiithner reprints 
and interprets. He then discusses the literature of medicine and phi- 
losophy from Plato and Hippokrates to Galen. A fourth division is con- 
stituted by the lists of Olympic victors, traced back from Sextus Julius 
Africanus, through Phlegon of Tralles, the Oxyrhynchus fragment 
(Grenfell and Hunt, IT, 222), and Eratosthenes, to Aristotle and Hippias, 
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and the lists of the Eleans 7a "HAewv, the introductions to which devel- 
oped into extended historical and antiquarian treatises on the origin and 
history of the different forms of contest. To complete the sources, we 
must add (5) the treatises wept dywvwv of Douris of Samos, Kallimachos, 
and others, and the periegetic literature. 

Philostratos himself writes from the point of view of the professional 
teacher of athletics, for whom, however, he vindicates some of the func- 
tions of the hygienist, the physician, and the physiognomist. His treatise 
is based on some lost cicaywyy, and conforms to the type of that branch 
of literature, but it is not really a technical introduction, intended to be 
of practical service for the professional student. It is rather a sophistical, 
epideictic essay in the form of an cicaywyy. In this respect it resembles 
Lucian’s epi épxynoews, or defense of dancing, and may be further com- 
pared with his Anacharsis. 

Jiithner’s text is based on the Monacensis, the fragmentary codex 
Laurentianus, and a new recension of the recently rediscovered manu- 
script which the Babrius forger, Mynoides Mynas, brought to Paris from 
the library of the Seraglio and published in Greek and French very 
uncritically in 1852 and again in 1858. Jithner acquits Mynas of bad 
faith and does ample justice to his occasional good suggestions. He has 
discussed the entire question of the history of the text in Sitzuwngsber. d. 
kais. Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien, Phil.-Hist. Klasse CXLV (1902), 1-79. 
There is no space for further details here. 

The translation, which occupies six to eight lines to a page more than 
the original text, making comparison very inconvenient, is readable and 
correct. There may be room for slight differences of opinion in a few 
cases; e.g. 134, 11: rév ddjAwv darera is not quite “sich an unbekanntes 
heranwagt”; 136, 8: é« trav dxpiBeordrwv can hardly be taken adverbially 
“auf das genaueste,” in spite of the parallel éx trav éuotwv Aesch. Ag. 
1423. It means clearly “from the most exact sources,” namely ra "HAciwv. 
In 142, 2, xara tHv dpav rod érovs is not strictly “in jener Jahreszeit ... . 
wo,” but “in the summer, when.” In 174,15, &eyxos dwapairyros is, I 
think, not “eine unwiederlegliche Probe,” but rather “unerbittliche,” i.e., 
“an inexorable test.” 

The notes take account of all the literature of the subject, and com- 
ment instructively both on the subject-matter and on Philostratean usage 
and idiom. Here, too, there is little if anything to criticize. Is it not 
possible that in 134, 3, dotpovopias, drdon pH wepirryn refers rather to over- 
ingenious mathematical or cosmological hypotheses than to astrology? 
In 134, 22, drép ris picews dxovotons xaxas does not refer to the drexvia of 
Nature, which he illustrates by Galen iii. 802, but rather to the charge 
that she is now effete; cf. Lucretius De rerum natura ii. 1158-1174. The 
peculiar phrases év ywpa te tv dppodiowldvrwy (176, 9) and év xwpa trav 
dimvoivrwv (178, 16) might have been illustrated by the expression in 
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Plato Epistles vii. 344 C which they perhaps help to explain: év ywpa 
TH KxadXiory Tav Tovrov. But further criticism of detail exceeds the scope 
of this review and perhaps the competence of the reviewer. It remains 
only to add that the interest of Dr. Jiithner’s valuable book goes far 
beyond the promise of its title. It is not only the definitive authority 
on the ancient literature of gymnastics, but it throws illuminating side 
lights on the history of philosophy and medicine and on many other 


aspects of ancient life and literature. 
Pavt SHorey 


Aristote et Vidéalisme platonicien. By CHARLES WERNER. Paris: 
Felix Alcan, 1910. Pp. xii + 370. 

This is an excellent piece of philosophical analysis. Dr. Werner 
knows the text of his author, and is acquainted with the recent French 
and German literature of the subject. In a series of chapters with such 
titles as “ Being qua Being,” “ Form and Matter,” “ Essence,” “ Nature 
and Chance,” “The Soul and the Body,” “ Thought,” “ Desire,” “ Virtue,” 
“ Pleasure,” “The Prime Mover,” he gives a compact and closely reasoned 
account of the metaphysical side of the Aristotelian philosophy. His 
method is perhaps too abstract and systematic to do justice to the 
individual Aristotle, the man, the teacher, the writer. He has nothing 
to say of the Politics, the Poetics, the scientific writings, and the detail 
of the Ethics and Logic. As his title implies, he holds that Aristotle, 
despite his destructive criticism of Plato, remains essentially a Platonist. 
Idealism is an equivocal and unfortunate word to express this Platonic 
philosophy, for in the one definite and scientific use of the term Plato- 
nism is not idealism at all. Dr. Werner believes with Zeller that there is 
a fundamental contradiction at the center of the Aristotelian system, 
but thinks Zeller has stated the contradiction wrongly. He perhaps ex- 
aggerates the difference. The precise definition and location of the 
contradiction involved in any and every absolute system of metaphysics 
is largely a matter of opinion or order of exposition. The chief novelty 
of Dr. Werner’s book is his affirmation that Aristotle’s God is identical 
with the soul of the world. A natural movement, he argues somewhat 
sophistically (p. 324), is a movement communicated by an internal prin- 
ciple; and since God produces the natural movement of the heavens, 
God is an internal principle of motion. But this is to confound the 
desire of the lover with the attractive power of the beloved. Aristotle 
explicitly says xuvet ds épwpevov. The parodox is attenuated, however, by 
the subsequent statement that God is also the ideal world of Plato, and 
the sum total of the ideas. The fact is, we are dealing with notions too 
vague and equivocal for precise determination. The idea of God, except 
in its most naive and anthropomorphic form, is always developing toward 
pantheism. A pantheistic god is virtually identical with the soul of the 
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world. But Aristotle himself would have repudiated the identification 
of God with the world-soul of the Timaeus, and later Aristotelians 
would ‘have insisted on distinguishing their god from the immanent 
spirit of the Stoics. 

Pavut SHorey 


De Archaeismis apud Veteres Romanorum Poetas Scaenicos. By 
WILHELM Noetzet. Inaugural Dissertation. Berlin, 1908. 


By archaisms Noetzel means such forms as siem, monerier, duim, 
neuolt, extempulo, antidhac, which are generally recognized as standing 
normally, if not always, at the end of a verse or of a verse-colon; though 
he frankly states that it is not possible to distinguish sharply between 
true archaisms and certain other somewhat rare forms that may very 
well be tentative, new formations. 

He states, first, the view of Hauler (1884) defended by Stange (1890), 
to the effect that such forms are to be admitted wherever they are attested 
by manuscript tradition and are metrically possible; and next, the oppo- 
site view of Brock (1897), who maintains that these words are permissible 
only at the ends of verses or of verse-cola, and that we should emend 
such instances as occur medio versu. 

Noetzel is of the opinion that neither Stange nor Brock is correct in 
the form of statement. In his own view, he is aided in a measure by the 
work of Jacobsohn (Quaestiones Plautinae, 1904) who proves that we 
should recognize a new type of colon, ending with diaeresis before the 
last dipody of an iambic verse, or at the corresponding part of a trochaic 
septenarius. At such places hiatus, syllaba anceps, and the so-called 
archaisms are found. Jacobsohn further maintains that syllaba anceps 
and hiatus are also to be recognized after the second ictus of trochaic 
septenarii, and for this place Noetzel lists 18(-+-6) instances of archaisms. 
These views of Jacobsohn give Noetzel his point of departure. 

He gives two extended tabulations, in convenient form, showing the 
number of instances of each of the 47 (89+-8) types of archaisms, occur- 
ring in nine listed situations in different kinds of verse, and marking off 
separately, in nine corresponding columns, the instances from Plautus, 
from Terence, and from the different authors in Ribbeck’s Fragmenta. 
These tables are accompanied by extensive critical annotations. 

He finds that 1,078 instances of archaisms (in the double sense) 
occur at verse ends; 243 (185 certain +58 less certain) more at the ends 
of cola (including the types of cola newly recognized by Jacobsohn), or a 
total of 1,321, of more or less probability, in Plautus, Terence, and the 
other early scenic writers. There remain 30 recalcitrant instances, and 
these, on further examination, he reduces to nine. This he considers 
(p. 53) too small a number (as over against 1,321) to establish the view of 
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Hauler and Stange, that such forms are admissible anywhere in a verse; 
and therewith he establishes his own thesis: that they are admissible at 
verse- or colon-ends, understanding “colon-end” to include the points 
in a verse recently handled by Jacobsohn (see Lindsay Jahresbericht, 
1906, 214). 

As for the reason why the scenic poets used these forms at such 
places only, Noetzel has to fall back upon the old familiar explanation, 
that it was due to metrical necessity (p. 54); this he states very briefly. 

The dissertation closes with three appendices (including one on 
nunciam, nunc iam, iam nunc); it deserves commendation as a thorough- 
going piece of work, calling attention anew to the work of Jacobsohn, 
and using recent material from various sources to harmonize the conflict- 
ing views of Stange and of Brock. 

Artuur Winrrep Hopeman 


Onto StaTE UNIVERSITY 
November 29, 1909 


M. Tulli Ciceronis de virtutibus libri fragmenta. Collegit 
HERMANNUS KNOELLINGER. Praemissa sunt excerpta ex 
Antonii de la Sale operibus et commentationes. MCMVII 
Lipsiae in Aedibus B. G. Teubneri. Pp. 96. 


Antoin de la Sale, a French writer of the fifteenth century, in a work 
entitled La Salade quotes many statements which he says “je trouve en 
ung des livres de Tulles que il nomma de virtutibus.” 

Knoellinger’s work is an exhaustive discussion of the question 
whether we have here a reference to a lost work of Cicero entitled De 
virtutibus. This being answered in the affirmative, a restoration of the 
Latin fragments from the French text is attempted. 

The French text is given with a word-for-word rendering into Latin 
of mediaeval style. The meaning of the French seems to be adequately 
reproduced, though occasionally the French is necessary to make out the 
exact meaning of the Latin, e.g., p. 15: “qui metteroient corps et biens 
pour lui,” is rendered “qui vitae atque capitis periculum pro eo adituri 
sint,” where capitis is evidently used in the sense of capital. We note, 
too, p. 11, the rare vulgar form humilissime. That, however, the author 
is a master of good Latinity is clearly seen in the body of the work and 
in the restored fragments, which read smoothly and even elegantly. 

The author works out his case along the following lines: References 
in authors of the fourth century show that a work entitled De virtutibus 
by Cicero was known. The thoughts of De la Sale and the ancient 
author quoted by him may be separated in many passages with reasonable 
certainty. In addition to the citation of names and incidents mentioned 
by Roman historians, others are mentioned which it seems likely were 
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derived from a Roman author of the time of the republic. Many traces 
of Stoic influence, such as influenced the philosophic views of Cicero 
and Seneca, are apparent. The views expressed coincide more closely 
with those of Cicero than those of Seneca. This fact taken in connection 
with the name (Tulles) cited by De la Sale and the fact that all incidents 
and individuals mentioned belong to a period previous to the war 
between Caesar and Pompey, justify the belief that Cicero was the 
source. The reviewer has not in some time seen a more closely reasoned 
or more lucid exposition of a thesis. 

The author then proceeds to restore the fragments from the French 
text. It is not claimed, of course, that Cicero’s exact words are repro- 
duced— merely Cicero’s thoughts in language that he might have used. 
The result is a collection of eighteen fragments derived from De la Sale 
(there are four derived from other sources). Those which in Knoellinger’s 
opinion might have been the thoughts of Cicero are printed in italics; 
those about which he has no doubt in ordinary type. It appears that 
the author has been duly conservative in what he attributes to Cicero, 
and he has succeeded in giving them a truly Ciceronian form. 

The book concludes with an ingenious argument to the effect that 
the original was in the form of a dialogue, and a plausible outline is 
suggested. This last does not pass in our judgment the bounds of mere 
conjecture. 

The Swedish scholar Soederhjelm seems to have first taken up the 
question of De la Sale’s source. His is the French text followed and to 
him Knoellinger gives due credit. 


Joseru B. Pixe 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


De infinitivi finalis vel consecutivi_constructione apud priscos 
poetas graecos. By CuHarLEes JONES OGDEN. Columbia 
University Dissertation, 1909. Pp. 65. 


This dissertation was suggested by a remark made by Professor 
Humphreys, that “he had never seen the limitations of the simple infini- 
tive of so-called purpose satisfactorily stated.” This dissertation is then 
the first chapter in such a statement, and, ignoring the questions of 
origin, proposes to give a complete and correlated view of the use of the 
final and consecutive infinitives in the earliest Greek poetry. For con- 
venience the infinitives are divided into simple groups, e.g., the infinitives 
whose subjects are also the subject of the principal verb, the infinitives 
whose subjects are the object of the principal verb, and so other groups. 
A full list with the total number of each group is given, then the exam- 
ples of the use of the same or kindred verbs with the future participles, 
and also with ordinary clauses of purpose; thus a comparative survey is 
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made of all the methods of denoting purpose in Homer. Next the 
methods applied to Homer are uscd in a study of Hesiod, the Homeric 
hymns, and the iambic and elegiac poets, with a constant statement of 
the divergence from or agreement with the Homeric use. The growth 
of the use of the infinitive with dare is traced, a use hardly established 
until the elegiac poets. The infinitive of purpose in Homer is never 
used in connection with a negative particle, since the substantive force of 
the infinitive is too great easily to admit a negation. The future infini- 
tive is not used to denote purpose, the perfect rarely. Final infinitives 
are regularly active or middle, the true passive is extremely rare. There 
are in Homer 387 examples of an infinitive of purpose; .Weber found 459 
examples of final clauses with final particles. In his discussion of the 
reasons for the failure of the final infinitive to develop further, Ogden 
uses this cogent sentence (p. 44): 

Iam si quaeritur quare usus infinitivi finalis vel consecutivi apud Hom- 
erum non ultra processerit, duae causae praecipue sunt adferendae; una 
quod aliae constructiones infinitivi iam adoleverant, altera, quod nec forma 
causalis nec particula auxiliaris ei comitabantur quibus notio finis vel con- 
secutionis plane indicaretur. Sienim conformatio qualis est @¢nv rotro rubéc- 
6a: solebat significare: ‘dixi me hoc exquisisse’ molestum fuisset si potuisset 
significare: ‘hoc dixi ut exquirem.’ (;ua ex re factum est ut finitivi huius- 
modi nisi in conformationibus usitatis ac simplicibus facile usurpari non 
possent. 

Since this thesis itself is a summary, it is difficult to summarize. 
Dr. Ogden shows command of the literature and also the ability to read 
and use the authors studied; he has satisfactorily written one important 
chapter in the history of the limitations of the so-called infinitive of 
purpose. 


Joun A. Scort 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Apulei De Philosophia Libri. Ed. Pautus Tuomas. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1908. 


Since Goldbacher’s edition of the philosophical works of Apuleius in 
1876 a large amount of text criticism has appeared in various journals 
and editions. The author of this latest recension has carefully examined 
the work of his predecessors, but in general has been very conservative 
in accepting emendations. Goldbacher did well with the material which 
he had, but he unfortunately overlooked a MS close at hand, one now 
regarded by scholars as the most reliable. This codex is known as B 
(Bruxellensis) and belongs to the eleventh century. Its superiority was 
established by Rohde as far back as 1882. It is upon this MS that 
M. Thomas has relied most of all in constituting his text. He has included 
in the edition not only the genuine works of Apuleius but also the Hermes 
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Trismegistus, though most scholars consider that jejune production the 
work of some other writer. An excellent critical apparatus placed below 
the text gives all the really valuable variants of the best MSS and the 
emendations of numerous scholars, though it has all been kept within 
modest dimensions, the book containing only 199 pages. With this work 
and van der Vliet’s edition of the Metamorphoses and Apology we now 
have as satisfactory a text for Apuleius as can be expected from the very 
corrupt MSS available. Very wisely has M. Thomas retained in the 
margin the paging of Oudendorp, whose complete edition of Apuleius in 
1823 is the one best known to modern students and usually cited in the 
lexicons. In defending the MSS reading the editor has sometimes put a 
rather forced construction on some words; e.g., conroget in De Deo Soc. 
vii (Oud. 136). Again in De Mundo viii (Oud. 306) one would be tempted 
to accept Kroll’s emendation manari of the MSS reading minari. That 
B is accepted in all possible cases as superior to the other MSS is evident 
on the very first page where in Florida 1 (Oud. 104) enim sic of B is 
given as the correct reading against the sic enim of all the others. The 
editor’s own emendations are not numerous and generally can be accepted 
without question. Sometimes, however, the change does not improve 
matters very much. Thus in De Platone ii. 3-21 (Oud. 223) the addition of 
plena does not seem as good as Oudendorp’s simpler change of hactenus 
to haec vero. In 45 places the text has been marked as hopelessly cor- 
rupt and in 25 places lacunas have been indicated. In the introduction 
to the Metamorphoses van der Vliet said that the editor of Apuleius 
should be both cautious and venturesome. If M. Thomas has erred at 
all it is on the side of caution. 


Tuomas K. Sipey 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


The Syntax of High School Latin. By Lee Byrne. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1909. 83 cents. 


The desire to place the teaching of Latin on a more scientific basis is 
accountable for the production of this book as well as for Professor Lodge’s 
Vocabulary of High School Latin. The authors of these manuals have 
compiled their statistics from the Latin texts most commonly used in sec- 
ondary schools. These are Caesar B.G. i-iv, Cicero 6 orations, Vergil Aen. 
i-vi. Mr. Byrne with fifty collaborators has arranged a very interesting 
table of statistics of the grammatical constructions used in these three 
authors. The purpose of such a work is given in this statement: “Thus 
79°55 per cent of the constructions are «employed in 99,5 per cent of the 
instances, so that by concentrating on this selection we can accomplish 
99:5 per cent of the result with 79:5 per cent of the effort; this would 
make a 25,5 per cent increase in the efficiency of our work in syntax.” 
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This conclusion will seem to many rather sweeping. For, of course, 
every construction in Caesar, the frequent and the rare, must be under- 
stood to insure satisfactory progress. It is, however, quite reasonable to 
demand that only the common constructions should be used in the sight 
passages set for examination. 

As was to be expected in such a compilation, some of the figures are 
of little service. It is of no interest to know that the nominative case 
occurs 6,088 times or that the direct object is to be found 5,900 times. It 
is, however, of much interest to learn that noli occurs only once and that 
ne with the second person subjunctive is not found at all. Material for 
illustrating the difference between prose and poetic diction can be found 
in the fact that the future participle occurs 30 times in Vergil, but not 
once in Caesar or Cicero, and that ne with the imperative is found 15 
times in the poetry but never occurs in the prose. 

The part of the book most open to criticism is the scheme for dis- 
tribution in the course of study. Is relative frequency a sufficient justi- 
fication for assigning the difficult clause of attraction to the second year 
and the simple proviso clause to the third? Why should all conditional 
sentences be left to the third year? How could a student of Professor 
Hale teach Latin syntax by explaining the volitive substantive clause 
two years before he presents the independent volitive? The historical 
development of syntax can certainly not be traced if one follows the 
statistical arrangement. Mr. Byrne’s book cannot be taken very seriously 
as a guide for the arrangement of a time table, but it is a perfect mine of 
information for the advanced student of syntax and a useful work of 
reference for the intelligent teacher who is anxious to emphasize the 
important things and pay less attention to non-essentials. There is, how- 
ever, a danger that in striving for economy of time and effort one may 
slight the far greater considerations of interest and comprehensiveness. 
Not by statistics alone can salvation come. 


Tuomas K. Sripey 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


The Source of “Jerusalem the Golden.” Together with Other 
Pieces Attributed to Bernard of Cluny. In English Trans- 
lation by Henry Presie. Introduction, Notes, and Anno- 
tated Bibliography by SamuEL MacavuLey Jackson. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1910. Pp. viii+208; 2 fac- 
similes. $1.38, postpaid. 


This work was undertaken by Professor Jackson to correct what he 
felt to be a common misapprehension as to the nature of Bernard of 
Cluny’s poem De Contemptu Mundi, due to the impression conveyed by 
J. M. Neale’s translations of various parts now in use in several familiar 
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hymns. The introduction discusses the scanty facts in regard to the life 
of Bernard. Professor Jackson has visited the towns of Morlas (near 
Pau) and Morlaix (in Brittany), but, despite his observations, their 
respective claims to the honor of being the birthplace of Bernard must 
still remain sub iudice. 

In pp. 10-93 are gathered the results of six years’ spare hours spent 
by the author upon the bibliography of Bernard’s poem. The manu- 
scripts, which Professor Jackson has hunted to their lairs in London, 
Oxford, Paris, St. Omer, Toulouse, and Wolfenbiittel, are first described, 
but in a way which will hardly interest the general reader (except for the 
colloquial style employed) and which can have comparatively little value 
for the scholar, because no collations have been made or apparently con- 
templated by Professor Jackson. Upon this part of his work, as upon 
all the rest of it, digressions of every sort intrude—a half-page describing 
the rooms for study in European libraries, another on the Dictionary of 
National Biography, and frequent irrelevant personal touches. Eleven 
manuscripts are recorded, but the limited number of libraries searched 
by Professor Jackson leads one to suspect that this list is by no means 
complete. 

Seven complete editions of the poem are described, in great detail, 
and with long and often irrelevant copies of their dedicatory epistles. Of 
chief interest in this part of the work is the extent to which the early 
Protestants used the satire of Bernard as a weapon against the Catholics 
of their day. 

Pp. 53-89 catalogue 37 versions of portions of the poem, either in the 
original or in English translations. Here, as with the complete editions, 
the suspicion arises that the list is by no means complete, and this doubt 
is confirmed by consulting the citations in U. Chevalier’s Repertorium 
Hymnologicum i, 479. There might well be mentioned also, aside from 
modern hymnbooks, with which Professor Jackson very properly does 
not attempt to deal, the following: J. F. Young, Great Hymns of the 
Church (1887); F. Saunders, Evenings with the Sacred Poets (2d ed., 
1889); and, especially, the well-known Hora Novissima set to music by 
Horatio W. Parker (1893), inasmuch as this last contains an English 
translation of some seventy lines, in the meter of the original, by Isabella 
G. Parker, a translator not noted by Professor Jackson. Minor mistakes 
in these pages are rather frequent, some of them being faults or infelicities 
in English, others errors in translation or in fact (e.g., on p. 92 the date 
1610 in a Latin version appears immediately below in the English trans- 
lation as 1611). One hesitates to refer to such defects because of the 
author’s evident straining after accuracy, which at times descends to the 
ridiculous, as in the note on p. 86 concerning the names of women. 

The translation made by Mr. Preble (pp. 101-71) is in prose and fol- 
lows the text of Thomas Wright in The Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets 
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and Epigrammatists of the Twelfth Century (Rolls Series, 1872), ii, 
3-102. How defective this text is may be learned from Professor Jack- 
son’s comments upon it (pp. 52-53) and still more vividly from a com- 
parison with it of the two facsimile pages of the Cottonian MS which he 
gives in his book. Mr. Preble in a few places indicated by footnotes 
deviates from Wright’s text to follow the readings of Wright’s MS, P, 
but what P stands for Wright has, as Professor Jackson justly laments, 
nowhere disclosed. The translation is fairly close, but rather monotonous 
from the almost unavoidable succession of sentences of equal length, a 
monotony which, it must be confessed, not unfairly reproduces the effect 
of the original. Occasionally the language is lacking in dignity, as on 
p. 116, where prava creatio, mixta ligatio fasciculorum is rendered 
“a crooked generation, a miscellaneous bundle of kindling-wood,” or on 
p. 117: haee mala sunt apud infera certe, “such are the woes of hell for 
sure.” This translation claims to be the first English one of the com- 
plete poem and as such will doubtless find readers, who will, however, 
miss the striking metrical effects that so distinguish the original. Mar- 
ginal references to the page numbers of Wright’s edition would add 
greatly to the convenience of those who use the translation. 

Following the De Contemptu Mundi Mr, Preble has translated sev- 
eral small works selected by Professor Jackson as ascribed to Bernard— 
‘The Golden Booklet, Hymn or Prayer to the Blessed Virgin Mary, etc. 
—but their authenticity seems very doubtful and some of them are per- 
haps more correctly assigned to the better-known Bernard of Clairvaux. 

The fundamental weakness of this entire book is the failure of Pro- 
fessor Jackson to realize that adequate work upon Bernard’s poem, espe- 
cially in the form of translation, carnot be done until a secure foundation 
has been laid by a careful recension of the text. And one cannot escape 
the feeling that when such a work has been produced in a manner satis- 
fying the requirements of modern scholarship, much of the result of the 
labor expended in this book will be superseded. 


ArtHUR STANLEY PEASE 
Tue University or ILLINoIs 





